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WHAT THIS STORY IS ABOUT 


“Murder will out” is a true enough saying 
even when clever criminals like Paul Cursitor 
furnish themselves with what they consider 
an unbreakable alibi. 

Paul decides that he must either marry or 
kill Janet Chrystal, who stands between him 
and his uncle’s fortune. Janet will have none 
of him, so he shoots her while she is bathing 
in a lake. 

Paul goes off to Scotland, so arranging things 
that suspicion falls on his rival. 

But if there are clever criminals, there are 
clever detectives, too, and despite all Paul’s 
ingenuity, his villainy is discovered. 

Paul tells his own story, in fulfilment of a 
promise he has made to his counsel. 
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FOREWORD 


By MorTIMER COLFAX, K.C. 


My object in writing this foreword is frankly selfish 
and mercenary. Without it the public would have 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the story penned 
by my late client, and the value of the serial and 
volume rights would be gravely affected. This would 
not suit me at all. When Paul Cursitor was arrested 
for the murder of Janet Chrystal he had hardly a 
shilling in the world. I knew that in the event of a 
conviction it would be quite out of his power to pay 
my fee of a thousand guineas for defending him, 
while on the other hand should I be able to get him 
acquitted I have every confidence that his Uncle 
Ambrose would be good for the amount which I can 
command for my professional services. 

I therefore stipulated with the solicitors who desired 
to brief me that I would only undertake the defence 
on condition that they would obtain from the prisoner 
a signed agreement that he would write down his 
experiences and sensations, not necessarily a confes- 
sion, from the day of the murder to the day of his 
arrest. They were back at my chambers within the 
hour, and I had no doubt that the compact would 
be kept. A man under sentence of death would jump 
at the pastime of presenting himself to the public 
in such light as he desired to stand in, besides which 
I had heard enough of Paul Cursitor to be sure that 
his vanity would keep him up to the mark. 
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My surmise was verified, and on glancing through 
the screed in due course handed to me [ find that I 
have got more than I bargained for. I venture the 
opinion that for cynical self-analysis, and for bitter 
irony at the expense of those who eventually ‘“nar- 
rowed the circle,” the appended narrative creates a 
record. I have little fear that it will not more than 
furnish the emolument I fought so strenuously to 
earn. 

May I be permitted a word of personal whitewash. 
If people think that I, too, am creating a precedent 
in this method of enabling an impecunious client to 
employ eminent counsel they are mistaken. It has 
been done before by counsel more eminent than 
myself, and so long as the market for sensation holds 
it will be done again. 

(Signed) MorTIMER COLFAX. 
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THE NARROWING CIRCLE 


CHAPTER I 


THE MESS OF POTTAGE 


“what will you take in cash to allow me to 
cut off the entail?”’ 

I made a rapid calculation. The estate, reckoning 
the annual value of Cursitor Hall, was worth about 
seven thousand a year. I had long ago decided that 
I would never live in the gloomy old pile when it 
fell to me. 

“Five years purchase,’ I replied. ‘Thirty-five 
thousand pounds.” 

The old man laughed unpleasantly. His laugh was 
the thing I hated most about him, and there was 
little about him that I didn’t hate. I was never able 
to understand why he was so popular in the county. 
I put it down to his appearance. He was a fine, up- 
standing specimen for his age, and he could be genial 
enough when it pleased him. 

“T will give you five thousand,” he snapped. 

“A birthright for a mess of pottage,” I quoted. 

“That’s your look-out,’ he rejoined. ‘‘ You won’t 
get a penny more.’’ We were seated at breakfast 
and I beheaded my second egg. ‘Under the circum- 
stances this appears to be a reasonable question,” I 
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Pie my Uncle Ambrose addressed me sharply, 
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said. ‘‘To whom do you wish to leave the property 
of which you want to dispossess me for such a paltry 
consideration?” 

“No business of yours,’ he retorted. ‘Take it or 
leave it, but if you reject my offer your allowance 
will cease from to-day. I am over sixty, but my life 
is a good one. You will have to wait a goodish time 
before you slip into my shoes, and in the meanwhile 
you will go hungry, Nephew Paul.” 

The old devil had got me by the short hairs there, 
right enough. As it was, the pittance of five hundred 
a year which he doled out to me was inadequate 
for my daily wants, besides which I was in sore need 
of a big sum—six thousand at least—to stave off 
important creditors. I should be in the soup with a 
vengeance if he knocked off supplies and left me at 
the mercy of the Hebrew blood-suckers who were 
threatening the vilest things. 

It was a case of sink or swim. Who knew but that 
if I swam a little further I might win to a smiling 
shore on which to rest my weary limbs? This pursey 
squire, my uncle Ambrose Cursitor, must have a 
secret embedded somewhere in his prosy past, or he 
would not have made this proposal to me. That 
secret, if I could pry it open, might furnish a plank 
to aid my struggle for the aforesaid shore. 

“All right,” I yielded. ‘Five thousand let it be.” 

We were breakfasting in the oak-panelled dining- 
room at Cursitor Hall, and rising from the table my 
uncle went to the fireplace and pushed the electric 
bell, His alacrity denoted a desire to prevent me 
from drawing back, as did his rapid orders when that 
fatuous fool Melliss, the butler, entered. 

“Get Cranmers on the ’phone,’’ he ordered, ‘‘and 
ask Mr. Lewis Cranmer to wait upon me here at three 
o’clock this afternoon.” 
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At the appointed hour the senior partner in Cranmer 
and Cranmer, the family solicitors, arrived in his car, 
and, the position having been explained to him, he 
soon drew up a document which with the addition 
of my signature and those of a couple of witnesses 
divested me of all prospective rights as my uncle’s 
heir-at-law. Rall 

During that momentous interview I watched the 
white-whiskered attorney and came to the conclusion 
that he was hard put to it to control his amazement. 
This act of Uncle Ambrose was due to no advice of 
his. And, if I was not mistaken, Mr. Lewis Cranmer 
was not only astounded by this cataclysm in the 
family history, but like myself was wondering what 
Ambrose Cursitor intended to do with the property 
which was now his to leave as he chose and which 
I had so obligingly released for the consideration of 
£5,000 there and then handed to me in a cheque on 
my uncle’s bankers. 

Naturally I expected that the old man would imme- 
diately use his solicitor to take instructions for a will 
disposing of the estate. Nothing of the sort happened. 
Mr. Cranmer was out of the house within two minutes 
of drinking a glass of port, as much in the dark as I 
was about this extraordinary transaction. 

The events of the next few months had no bearing 
on my present plight, and as in duty bound to Colfax, 
K.C., to make this screed as saleable as possible, I 
pass them by. The period was spent at my chambers 
in Jermyn Street, where I enjoyed the cringing servility 
of the creditors whom I summoned to receive their dues. 

Incidentally, I devoted myself without much success 
to laying siege to the heart and hand of that delicious 
girl Clare Ryder, whose treatment by the Criminal 
Investigation Department was later on to afford me 
so much amusement. 
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Then came the letter from Uncle Ambrose which 
led to my getting the threads of his little flutter into 
my own hands. To do the old boy justice, though 
he had doomed me to future beggary he never lost 
his sense of kinship and even in my darkest hour 
honoured his family ties. His letter breathed that 
sentiment, affirming that if I was no longer his heir 
I was still his nephew and that Cursitor Hall was as 
open to me as ever it had been. Would I go down 
for the hunting? There was promise of good sport, 
and there were plenty of horses in his stables fit to 
carry me. . 

I went, and three days later my relative and host 
was brought home on a hurdle after taking a toss 
at a sunken fence. He was all crumpled up, with 
two broken ribs and a dislocated shoulder. Also his 
brain was concussed and stayed so quite a while. 
Surgeons and nurses swooped down on him, eventually 
solving the jig-saw of putting him together again. 
But while they had him on his back upstairs I had 
a real good root round in the library. And, thanks 
to my foresight in annexing his keys while he was 
unconscious, I found what I wanted—the reason why 
he had bribed me to my own disinheritance. 

The reason was embedded in a “last will and testa- 
ment” which I disinterred from a pigeon-hole in his 
ancient bureau. It left everything of which he should 
die possessed, with the exception of a few bequests 
to servants, to a lady whom he described as ‘‘my dear 
daughter Janet Cursitor, at present known as Janet 
Chrystal.” 

Now this was extremely interesting. Of course from 
his cutting off the entail I had deduced the existence 
of a will under which I should not benefit, so that it 
was no shock to learn from the precious document 
that I was left out in the cold. But it was a great 
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advance to have discovered the name and sex of the 
beneficiary, to say nothing of having penetrated Uncle 
Ambrose’s Secret. I felt that it ought to be spelled 
with a capital, like that of Lady Audley of hallowed 
memory. 

A sly dog Uncle Ambrose evidently. A secret 
marriage in the dear dead past was indicated, and 
a daughter, for reasons as yet to be unearthed, 
unclaimed. 

I hesitated before thrusting the will back into the 
pigeon-hole. If I could have been sure that my uncle’s 
injuries would be fatal I would have destroyed the 
beastly thing and chanced being able to claim his 
pile as next of kin. The will was a home-made one, 
not drawn by a solicitor, and I might have pulled it 
off if Uncle Ambrose never opened his bureau again. 
As it turned out it was a good thing I resisted the 
temptation, for the old boy was up and about again 
within the week. 

As I locked the bureau after replacing the will with 
meticulous care, there occurred to me the idea which 
was the only one possible to a man of imagination and 
courage, though it has landed me in my present 
predicament. I must either marry Miss Janet Chrystal, 
keeping her surname at that, or I must kill her, coming 
into what ought to have been my own by one or the 
other of these processes. 

The strange thing was that I knew the girl, and 
knowing her, I was unable to decide whether it would 
be more painful to me to marry her or to Miss Janet 
Chrystal to be killed. Should, unfortunately, the 
latter course be called for it would be up to me to 
adept a painless method. It will be seen later that I 
acted on this humane principle. 

Miss Chrystal lived somewhere in Kensington with 
a supposed aunt who was accepted as an old friend 
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by Uncle Ambrose, though by the light of my discovery 
I now suspected that this person might be a chaperon 
paid to look after the girl. On the strength of the 
alleged friendship the two ladies were sometimes 
invited to stay at Cursitor Hall, and it was on one 
of these occasions that I had met them. Both were 
lacking in personal charm, the elder, who called herself 
Mrs, Pettigrew, being actually repulsive. Janet Chrystal 
was merely plain and rather stupid—both qualities 
which would have to be considered in relation to my 
ultimate attitude towards her. There was food for 
reflection there, before committing myself to a definite 
course. 

I quickly pass over another period of inaction. 
Uncle Ambrose recovered and I returned to London 
on the best of terms with the old fraud. Now that 
he had diddled me out of my heritage he was more 
civil than he had ever been, and before I went he 
exacted a promise that I would run down and stay 
at the Hall whenever he asked me. 

The invitation did not come till the following 
summer, and as it contained an intimation that he 
expected a house-party I at once wrote an acceptance. 
This might be the desired opportunity to apply 
drastic treatment to Miss Janet Chrystal. 

“Marry the girl or kill her,” was the refrain that 
kept singing in my ears as I journeyed in a slow 
Great Eastern train to the ancestral home on the 
verge of the Essex marshes. 

And when I encountered the house-party on the 
terrace, jabbering like a pack of monkeys round 
the tea-tables, I knew that it would he a more congenial 
task to kill Miss Chrystal than to marry her. She was 
there right enough, with her hateful duenna Mrs. 
Pettigrew. Why, I had never paid enough attention 
to her hitherto to notice it, but the wretched girl had 
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two protruding front teeth, hanging over her lower 
lip like a rabbit’s. 

But there were compensations so far as one’s imme- 
diate comfort was concerned. Uncle Ambrose had 
done the thing handsomely, gathering to his gloomy 
abode quite an interesting clutch of guests. There 
were several people whom I knew in town, such 
as Wilfred Brand and his sister, a fellow called Norman 
Goldney, for whom I cherished an instinctive dislike, 
the Rev. Arthur Decies and others who will figure 
in these pages according to their deserts. But the 
thrill of thrills was furnished by the presence of the 
Ryders, fat old Benjamin and his lovely daughter 
Clare. As she came forward and put her cool hand 
in mine I passed sentence of death on that poor thing 
with the rabbit’s teeth. Wedlock with Janet Chrystal 
would be an outrage on myself so long as Clare Ryder 
was to be won. 

It was only late that night in my bedroom that 
cool reason counselled prudence. Thinking things 
over, I asked myself if it would not be wiser to make 
sure of my inheritance by marrying Janet first and 
adopting lethal tactics towards her afterwards— 
before laying serious siege to Clare Ryder’s heart. 
Surely Uncle Ambrose would reinstate me when his 
illicit daughter had passed away and I was not only 
again his next of kin but her widower. 

The alternative of simultaneously forcing the 
pace with Clare and disposing of Janet by death 
was rather daunting. To take on a double job of 
such magnitude would be to impose a strain on my 
nervous system to which it might not be equal. 
Though I had worked out a very neat little scheme 
I might break down under the dual load and I should 
be landed in—well, where I am writing this. 

Before I laid my head on my pillow my course 
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was shaped. I would commence operations by making 
love to Janet, and I would be guided as to my sub- 
sequent action by her reception of my advances. 

In other words Janet Chrystal was doomed, but 
the power of reprieve would rest for a while in her 
own hands. 


CHAPTER II 
THE UNBREAKABLE ALIBI 


N the morning it did not take me long to discover 

if that I was to have rivals in my courtship of 

Janet. They must have a nose for hidden treasure, 

for they could not have known that the girl was my 

uncle’s heiress, and what other attractions she could 
have had for any healthy man I failed to see. 

Wilfred Brand was certainly making up to her, as 
also was the Rev. Arthur Decies, a High Church 
curate from Bayswater whom I was surprised to 
find in that company till I ascertained that he was 
favoured by Mrs. Pettigrew. But the funniest suitor 
of all, pursuing this doubtful prize, was old Ben 
Ryder, the father of my adorable Clare. I do not 
believe that any of them were within a street of 
touching that cold heart, and I only mentien them 
here because later on I was to use them as pawns in 
the game I had to play. Of the three I think that 
Janet was most inclined to the elderly, stout and 
foolish widower, and this annoyed me. It would 
complicate matters if I cut out Benjamin Ryder 
with Miss Chrystal and in the not distant future 
had to approach him cap in hand for permission to 
marry Clare, 

There was another source of annoyance. I would 
have given a good deal to have included Norman 
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Goldney among Janet’s admirers, for the good reason 
that when I killed her it would have been easier to 
throw suspicion on him. But the puppy saw eye to 
eye with me in more ways than one. He had no use 
for Miss Janet Chrystal and he was most obviously 
in love with Miss Clare Ryder. 

The position was the more galling because, while 
there was a chance of my persuading Janet to marry 
me, I was precluded from paying attention to Clare. 
I had to stand aside and see Goldney make all the 
running while I was left at the post. Exasperated 
by the indecent spectacle, I rather hurried matters, 
and to this forced haste I attribute the fact that 
Mortimer Colfax, K.C., did not wield a stronger 
brief. 

On the third day after my joining the house-party 
at Cursitor Hall I proposed to Janet Chrystal and 
was incontinently turned down. The episode, which 
would have amused the few intimates who knew me 
aS an epicure in feminine charm, was enacted in the 
conservatory after dinner. I had had to steer her 
there by a petty ruse which doesn’t matter, but I had 
no sooner begun to ladle out the soft stuff than I 
realised that she was in haste to sign her death- 
warrant. For that was what it amounted to when 
she laughed at my fervent avowal. 

When I retired from the leafy shades with what 
dignity I could muster Wilfred Brand and the curate 
were stepping into the breach from which I had been 
repulsed. They were making a dead heat of it for the 
scraggy prize, jostling each other to be first through 
the door of the conservatory, and it required an effort 
to compose my features to care-free blank as they 
stood aside for me to pass out. It would not suit my 
book at all for it to get about that I had been rejected 
by Janet Chrystal. 
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A little later some idiot might read in that rejection 
a motive for the thing which was now most certainly 
going to happen to her. Apart from that consideration, 
I made a mental note of the infatuation of these two 
curiously constituted young men. Janet Chrystal 
had got to die, and that quickly, but the question of 
motive would surely be asked by the busy-bodies 
who are hired by the nation to pry into such matters. 
Why should not the motive be saddled on one of these 
lovers if the scape-goat I had in view failed? They 
could not both win acceptance and in the breast of 
one of them there might be supposed to rankle that 
mighty engine of disappointed humanity—revenge. 

Thence onward, with the supreme object in view, 
I made an exhaustive study of Janet’s habits, her 
daily incomings and outgoings, what she ate and 
drank, and the people whose society she chiefly 
affected. The latter were soon fined down to the 
two aforesaid young men and to old Ben. Ryder, 
whose elephantine gallanteries never ceased to amuse 
me. What she ate and drank was quickly eliminated 
from the things that mattered. It was in her in- 
comings and outgoings that I hit upon an effective 
employment for the ingenious apparatus locked up 
in my bedroom. 

Cursitor Hall under Uncle Ambrose’s adminis- 
tration was Liberty Hall. Everyone did as they 
pleased so long as they attended church on Sunday 
mornings. If anyone had a hobby he or she was 
free to indulge it, and Janet Chrystal’s hobby was 
to rise early and take a swim in the artificial lake 
in the park. If anything caused me to be thankful 
that she had rejected my addresses it was the sight 
of her in a bathing-dress as I watched the perform- 
ance. That would do very nicely, Janet. Thank 
you for showing me the way. 
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Having decided that I would mourn for. Miss 
Chrystal as a mere acquaintance and not as a widower, 
I was free to pay attention to my lovely Clare without 
detriment to my main purpose. But, though sweet 
and kind as ever, Clare would have none of me as a 
lover, and the reason was not far to seek. She had 
listened to the silly vapourings of Norman Goldney, 
and, though as yet they were not engaged, there was 
every sign that they would be shortly. Well, a little 
ingenuity might wipe Master Norman off the slate 
with the same rag that cleared it of Janet Chrystal. 
That ancient wheeze about killing two birds with one 
stone has always appealed to me as the very essence 
of economy. 

My rival for the affections of Clare Ryder was of 
the offensive type of “‘clean-limbed, athletic young 
Englishmen” without whom the writings of philan- 
dering lady novelists would yield no shekels. Which 
means that Norman Goldney had a fresh colour, 
an unnecessary muscular development and a limited 
vocabulary. He was the sort of idiot who, put on 
his honour, would perish rather than go back on his 
word. 

It was in the billiard-room late at night, as we 
were putting our cues in the rack, that I hooked 
him. 

“T wish that you would come to my room, Goldney, 
before you turn in,’”’ I whispered. ‘There is something 
I want to say to you.” 

He gave me a glance indicative of intense dislike. 
He was not quite such a fool as to be ignorant of 
my devotion to Clare, and I suppose he thought I 
meant to have it out with him—toss up for her, 
perhaps. But he nodded assent. 

“Well, what is it?” he said, coming into my room 
a few minutes later. 
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“T shall have to open my soul to you,” I laughed 
genially, ‘But you are a good fellow, Goldney, and I 
can trust you not to betray a confidence. Have you 
guessed that I was gone on Janet Chrystal?” 

His wide grin was one of sheer relief. ‘‘Why, I 
thought you were making up to Clare—to Miss Ryder,” 
he stammered. 

“Only camouflage, dear boy,” I smiled back. 
‘‘ Janet is the one girl in the world for me. I haven’t 
asked her yet for good reason, though I think we 
understand each other. This is the favour I want of 
you, Goldney. Janet has a fad for bathing in the 
lake by the boat-house every morning before break- 
fast. She rather fancies herself as a swimmer, whereas 
every time she takes the water she risks her life. She 
would be furious if she knew but I have been keeping 
secret watch over her from those rhododendrons on 
the bank, ready to plunge to the rescue should she be 
in difficulties. Do you follow me?” 

“T certainly do,” affirmed Goldney, now all aglow 
with sympathy for another lover who wasn’t after 
his own girl. 

“Well, in the course of a day or two I may get.a 
telegram calling me to Glasgow on business,” I put 
in some more fine work. ‘‘And for the few mornings 
I shall be away I want you to take my place as watch- 
dog. No need to show up, in fact every reason why 
you shouldn’t, but just be on hand in that clump of 
thodos. in case she muffs her swim—gets cramp or 
anything.” 

Norman Goldney, whose glance had lately been so 
fierce, regarded me almost tenderly. 

“Not another word, Cursitor, he replied. ‘You 
can consider the thing done as completely as you 
would have done it yourself. I will fish her out if 
she gets into trouble, and if she doesn’t she’ll never 
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know. Nor anyone else. This is entirely between 
ourselves.”’ 

He went off presently as pleased as Punch, after 
we had sworn eternal friendship, and I got into bed 
chortling. Goldney had bit harder on the hook than 
with all my cheery optimism I had expected. The 
fool, relieved of his jealousy, was ripe for any 
folly. 

The telegram summoning me to Glasgow arrived 
on the second day after this parley. It was no dummy, 
but had cost me a good deal of preparation. It had 
to be sent in good faith by a respectable person who 
would be able to testify that it was strictly in accord- 
ance with fact. To secure these conditions I had 
applied to a firm of Glasgow distillers for the post of 
London agent advertised by them as vacant. My 
application had been accompanied by a strong recom- 
mendation from Uncle Ambrose, who was as surprised 
as he was delighted by this proof of a new spirit of 
independence. 

As I had calculated, the Scotch firm jumped at 
the nominee of a Cursitor of Cursitor Hall and I 
received an intimation that they would like a personal 
interview. I thereupon so worked the correspondence 
that the telegram making the final appointment 
arrived no sooner and no later than when I was ready 
for it. 

Within an hour of receiving the summons [ left 
the Hall amid cordial protestations of good will 
from my avuncular relative and his guests. Norman 
Goldney threw a shoe after me for luck. As the car 
taking me to the station swept down the avenue I 
caught a glimpse of Janet’s white face glaring at me 
like a gargoyle from her bedroom window. God 
knows why—I am a funny devil, I suppose—but I 
kissed my hand to her. 
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This departure of mine took place on a Wednesday 
and I reached Glasgow about the same hour the 
following morning. I put up at the St. Enoch’s Hotel 
and later in the day interviewed my potential employers. 
I took care that the business was not settled and made 
a further appointment for the morrow. 

On the Friday, when I went into the coffee-room for 
breakfast at the hotel, the London papers had not 
arrived, but my waiter brought me that prince of 
news-sheets, The Scotsman, which is second to none 
in garnering the happenings of this wicked planet, 
irrespective of distance. 

The item I sought was there all right. 


“MURDER AT AN ENGLISH COUNTRY 
MANSION 


“A mysterious crime is reported from Cursitor 
Hall, the seat of Ambrose Cursitor, Esq., in Essex. 
Miss Janet Chrystal, a young lady staying at the house 
as a guest, went out early to bathe in a lake in the 
grounds. While in the water she was fatally shot, the 
body being brought to shore by another guest, a 
gentleman who alleges that he heard the report of a 
firearm, but that he saw no one about. The police are 
active and, though reticent, are believed to hold a 
strong clue.” 


I smiled as I turned to a fresh page and with un- 
heeding eyes began to peruse the sporting intelligence. 
My interest in the murder paragraph must not be 
observed by the waiter. 

“This dastardly deed was committed on Thursday 
morning about an hour before I arrived in Glasgow and 
registered at this hotel,” I reflected. ‘‘An absolutely 
unbreakable alibi.”’ 
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CHAPTER III 


ENTER THE POLICE 


O keep up appearances I called on my friends 
the distillers as soon as the partners were likely 
to be at the office and regretfully informed 

them that for the present I was not at liberty 
further to consider their offer. Producing a copy 
of The Scotsman, I pointed to the fatal paragraph and 
explained that at such a dreadful time it was my 
duty to be at my uncle’s side and aid him in unearthing 
the criminal who had befouled his ancestral home. 

They were very decent fellows, these whisky- 
blenders, and, though they could not promise to 
keep the post open for me, they cordially approved 
my conduct. I left them with the pleasant sensation 
that if ever I was under the unpleasant necessity of 
calling them as witnesses they would make good ones. 

All that day I journeyed southward and owing to 
the wretched exigencies of post-war travel I did not 
reach Cursitor Hall till noon on the following day. 
I purposely abstained from questioning the chauffeur 
who in response to my wire had been sent to fetch me 
from the station, and true to the taciturnity of his 
class he proffered no information. But Uncle Ambrose, 
bursting with emotion, was waiting under the portico. 

“T take this kindly of you, Paul,” he said. “ Blood’s 
thicker than water, ain’t it? Come into the smoke- 
room.” 

I followed him to the cosy den which had once 
been the pleasantest anticipation of my inheritance, 
and which now, after all, might one day be mine. 
On entering I found that I was right in the heart of 
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things. A police sergeant, perspiring freely, was 
seated on the edge of a chair. A sullen-faced young 
man in livery, whom I recognised as the second 
footman, was standing in front of the officer, and Aunt 
Jane was enthroned on the antique Chippendale couch. 

I don’t think that I have mentioned Aunt Jane as yet. 
She was Uncle Ambrose’s spinster sister who presided 
over his bachelor household. A large, moon-faced 
silent woman of five and fifty. I had never quite 
fathomed her mental capacity. Sometimes I placed it 
on the level of that of a cud-chewing cow, at other 
times I wondered if she was deep. It had not occurred 
to me that she was to be reckoned with in the web I 
had woven. 

“Sergeant Gubbins is questioning Kensit,’”’ my 
uncle informed me in a hoarse whisper. “Kensit 
was out by the lake that morning and saw something 
of this dreadful tragedy.” 

The sergeant cleared his throat and resumed his 
inquisition. 

“Are you in the ’abit of walking out so early?” 
he demanded. 

“T am not,” was the footman’s reply. 

It was the manner rather than the matter of the 
answer that intrigued me. Why should Alf Kensit 
adopt that sullen tone? 

The trifling point was solved immediately. He 
had been casting suspicion on a gentleman—always 
an unpardonable offence in the eyes of a sycophantic 
provincial policeman. 

“Then how came you to be there on this occasion?”’ 
Gubbins pursued laboriously. 

““T was minding my own business,’’ was the defiant 
rejoinder. 

“Alfred! Alfred!” Aunt Jane admonished in the 
sole utterance she gave vent to during the examination. 
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“Thank you, ma’am,” interjected the sergeant. 
“Now, young feller, no more of your imperence, 
please. You say you saw Mr. Goldney watching the 
deceased while she was bathing, and that he was sort 
of keeping out of sight in some bushes?” 

“That’s right enough.” 

“Were you watching him all the time?” 

“T was not.” 

“Did you see him after or before you heard the 
report ?”’ 

“‘ Before.” 

“You didn’t see him fire a pistol or anything?” 

“T did not.” 

Uncle Ambrose coughed deprecatingly. If I had 
not been so supremely interested I should have been 
vastly amused by the discomfort of my elderly relative. 
I was paying off a few old scores at any rate. 

“Surely, Sergeant Gubbins,”’ said my uncle, ‘you 
don’t suspect one of my guests of this atrocious crime, 
a young gentleman beyond reproach?” 

‘Certainly not, sir, but I’m bound to ask questions.” 

The psychological moment had arrived for me to 
intervene. The right atmosphere had been created. 
Norman Goldney was sworn to preserve my secret 
of having asked him to keep an eye on Janet Chrystal’s 
aquatic performances. He was a man of his word and 
would keep his promise. He would have to wriggle 
out of his own entanglement the best way he could 
—if he could. I hoped he couldn’t. But my pose was 
to defend him through thick and thin. 

“Look here,’ I said, “‘this is all tommy-rot. I 
have only just arrived from Scotland and I don’t 
know any details, but it’s on the cards that the person 
seen was someone else, and that if it was Norman 
Goldney he has a very good explanation.” 

Aunt Jane regarded me with an owl-like stare 
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and again I was conscious of not being quite able to 
diagnose her. Was she stupid or very very sly? ~ 

There was nothing sly about the man who was 
paid to be sly. Sergeant Gubbins eyed me with the 
candid disapproval entertained by a bad artist for a 
competent adviser. 

“T was about to ask that Mr. Goldney should be 
sent for,’ he tried to hide his discomfort under a 
veil of bluster. ‘‘That will do, Kensit. The Coroner 
will want to know more than you’ve told me about 
the why and the wherefore of that early walk of 
yours.” 

I confess to a shade of anxiety as to the manner in 
which Goldney would face the music, if the bleating 
of the muddy-minded sergeant could so be termed. 
The moment he entered the room I saw that it was 
to be all right. Master Norman was in pugnacious 
mood. He was ready, for two pins, if badly heckled, 
to punch the head of Gubbins and I hoped he would. 
It would suit my book very well. The only mistake 
he made from my point of view was to give me a 
reassuring nod, which to a real detective might have 
revealed collusion or at least a previous understanding. 
Gubbins, of course, saw nothing of it. 

“Mr. Goldney,” he made the initial blunder of 
adopting an assertive tone, “from information 
received I know that you were by the lake when 
Miss Chrystal ia 

“My good man,” Goldney cut him short, “you’re 
talking through your hat. Information received! 
Didn’t I bring the body to land? There was never 
any secret about it.” 

Sergeant Gubbins took refuge in official dignity. 

“What I mean to say,” he cumbrously explained, 
“is, meaning no offence, how was it you came to be 
there? I am only asking you for your assistance, sir.’”’ 
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“And you shall have it, so long as you don’t hurl 
your infernal official jargon at me,” Goldney, some- 
what mollified, replied. ‘‘I went to the lake for the 
purpose of watching Miss Chrystal bathe. I knew 
that she was a poor swimmer and might find herself 
in trouble. At the same time I did not wish to hurt 
her vanity by the implication that she was a duffer, 
so I hid in a clump of rhododendrons. She got on 
fairly well in the water till I heard a shot and she threw 
up her arms. Guessing what was the matter—that she 
had been fired at from the bank and hit—I plunged 
in and fished her out. She was stone dead.” 

“You saw nobody about?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“Nothing to suggest the spot where the pistol, 
or whatever it was, was discharged? Nothing peculiar 
about the report?” 

“Absolutely no!” 

Gubbins closed his note-book, and mopping his 
forehead, glanced deprecatingly at my uncle. 

“In the absence of the party what fired the fatal 
shot, Mr. Cursitor, sir,” he said, “I can’t carry the 
case no further at present. It will be for the Coroner 
to do that, if he can. Anyway, I’ve got a tidy bunch 
of witnesses for him.” 

“Tt would be more to the point if you’d got a 
prisoner,” was the testy retort of Uncle Ambrose. 
I marked the ravages on the old man’s face, which 
had aged him by ten years in a couple of days. The 
paternal instinct which had caused him to oust me 
by cutting off the entail had received a jar strong 
enough to re-act on him physically. All to the good. 
Now that I had reinstated myself there would not 
be so long to wait. 

But it would not do to be too observant, and I 
ceased to look at Uncle Ambrose for the reason that 
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Aunt Jane was observing me. This would never do. 
There was no danger, only discomfort, from the old 
woman, but she was getting on my nerves. Stupid or 
sly was she, with that unblinking stare, I asked 
myself again. 

Too wise to gainsay a local landowner and magistrate, 
Sergeant Gubbins left my uncle’s remark unanswered 
and was mumbling something about the hour set for 
the inquest that afternoon, when the butler entered. 
In his wake came a dapper little man wearing a 
monocle, whom I recognised as Captain Grant, the 
Chief Constable of the County. With him was an 
alert-looking fellow whose occupation for the moment 
eluded me. He was dressed like a labour-leader or 
the secretary of a charitable institution. 

“Captain Grant and Detective-Inspector Michelmore 
of the Criminal Investigation Department,” the 
butler announced with a careless abandon that com- 
manded my admiration. 

Everyone who had been sitting stood up, including 
Aunt Jane with her mouth wide open. Sergeant 
Gubbins wore the air of a naughty dog caught chasing 
sheep. My uncle, a personal friend of Captain Grant, 
came forward and shook his hand. Grant, who drew 
eight hundred a year for being equal to occasions, was 
equal to this one. He grasped my uncle’s hand. with 
soothing pressure and I shook hands with him myself. 
Nothing to be feared from the dapper little functionary 
with the eyeglass. 

“My dear Cursitor,”’ the three words held a world 
of sympathy and dismissed it. “‘I haven’t come to 
condole, but to beg your forbearance for Inspector 
Michelmore. This seemed such a mysterious crime 
that I felt the need of Scotland Yard assistance, and 
they’ve sent me Michelmore. You will, of course, 
know his reputation,”’ 
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Uncle Ambrose murmured something polite and 
I looked the expert over with renewed interest. 
Despite my uncle’s avowal I do not believe that 
he had ever heard of the creature. I had. He had 
figured in several successful murder cases, and carry- 
ing my mind back to details of them I seemed to 
remember that he had been singularly favoured by 
chance clues. Well, there would be nothing of the 
kind in this case, for the simple reason that nothing 
had been left to chance. Everything had been worked 
out with the cold precision of a logarithm. 

“We are all at Mr. Michelmore’s disposal—my 
relatives, my servants and my guests,’’ Uncle Ambrose 
supplemented his fulsome assertion. 

“In the absence of anything obvious I always 
prefer to let the Coroner have first innings,’ the 
inspector declared affably. ‘‘If I may be allowed to 
glance at the notes which I see that my colleague, 
Sergeant—er, thank you,—Sergeant Gubbins has 
been taking I shall not want to question anybody till 
after the inquest.” 

The great man cast his eye over the pages laboriously 
filled by his colleague and returned the notebook 
without comment. 

“There is one thing I can do,” he said. “Just 
to save time later, when it may be more valuable. 
I should like to see this lake where Miss Chrystal 
was shot if I may be taken there.” 

“Certainly, certainly!” assented my uncle. “Mr. 
Norman Goldney who saw the thing and brought the 
body ashore will show you the exact spot.” 

Inspector Michelmore was afflicted with a dry cough 
to which he gave vent. ‘‘On the whole I think not,” 
he rejected the offer. “I should prefer my guide to 
be someone who knows the ground but will not be 
called upon to give evidence. I gather from the 
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sergeant’s notes that Mr. Goldney will be an impor- 
tant witness.” 
“There is my nephew, Paul Cursitor,’’ Uncle 
Ambrose hastened to suggest. “He was in Scotland 
when the crime was committed and he knows every 
inch of the ground.” 

The detective-inspector favoured me with an approv- 
ing glance. “Thank you,” he said. “Mr. Cursitor will 
do very nicely.” 


CHAPTER: IV 


THE SCENE OF THE CRIME 


would “‘do very nicely” as his guide to the lake- 
side. If I had played up for the honour I could 
not have been better pleased with his choice. Not 
only would it suit me very well to note his first 
impressions and, perhaps, to tap his confidence, but 
it tickled my sense of humour that I, slayer of Janet 
Chrystal, should be the pilot of her official avenger 
in his gropings after the truth. 
We left the house together, the inspector accepting 
a cigar from my case as we crossed the lawn to the 
foot-bridge over the stream that fed the lake. He 
stopped on the bridge to get a light from the match 
I offered him, and it was at this moment that I had 
a premonition that after all he might be a foeman 
worthy of my steel. As he drew the cigar into a 
glow from the match between my finger and thumb 
his gaze was neither for the tip of the cigar nor for 
the lake where lay the kernel of the nut he had to 
crack. His eyes rested steadily on my face so close 
to his. 


He was trying to read me—sizing me up—me who 


L was civil of Inspector Michelmore to say that I 
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had been in Glasgow, and had half a dozen solid 
witnesses to prove it, at the hour when Janet’s 
unattractive soul had taken flight. 

There was a stretch of some three hundred yards 
between the bridge and the lake, and as we traversed 
the intervening space he became garrulous, babbling 
about everything but the matter in hand. He asked 
no questions and showed no interest in my circum- 
stances or personality—not even in the lay of the 
land where, presumably, he was hoping for a clue. 
His talk was all of a son who had been killed in the 
war, and of how he had been caught in an air-raid 
while working on his allotment at Streatham. 

Was this one of the tricks of his trade, or was he 
just a fatuous egotist on the same plane as Sergeant 
Gubbins? I wasn’t sure, though I was inclined to 
the former view. In either case there was no cause 
for alarm. He might be as deep as the unfathomed 
sea, but the measures I had taken had rendered me 
spy-proof and fool-proof. 

The artificial water to which we were proceeding 
was about four acres in extent, with a boat-house 
and diving-stage on the side nearest the mansion. 
Here, too, were the rhododendron clumps from one 
of which Norman Goldney had admitted that he had 
watched Janet bathe. When we arrived at the boat- 
house Michelmore was still prattling trifles, and I 
thought it judicious to switch him onto his job, If 
all this small-talk was by way of being a test of my 
interest in the case it would be well to show a little 
impatience. I didn’t want to be considered callous 
by a man who was probably a shrewd judge of human 
nature. He might want to probe my motives for 
such an attitude. 

“Here we are!” I interrupted brightly. ‘Though 
I am as much in the dark as you are, inspector,;I 
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should imagine that Miss Chrystal was shot when she 
was not many yards from that diving-stage. Being 
a poor swimmer she wouldn’t have gone far from 
the steps leading down into the water. I do not 
for a moment suppose that she would have used the 
diving-plank.”’ 

The detective-inspector descended the steps to the 
bottom rung and seemed to plumb the depth of 
the gently lapping ripples. 

“Shallow, close in?” he asked. 

“Not so very,” I answered. ‘“‘There’s four foot of 
water right up to the stage. Six yards from the 
ladder she would have been out of her depth.” 

“T hope I shan’t get out of mine in this case,”’ he 
laughed grimly. ‘‘Do you think she would have worn 
her bathing-dress from the house or have changed 
into it hereabouts?” 

Again I couldn’t quite make the fellow out. Was 
this a feeler to find out if I was familiar with the 
bathing habits of the deceased? Anyhow I was ready 
for him with the appropriate reply. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,’ I said. ‘Most of 
my uncle’s guests when they bathe change in the 
boat-house.”’ 

“Let’s have a look at it,” he said briskly and, 
running up the steps he rejoined me on the bank. 
Leading the way, I took him through the door on 
the landward side of the gloomy structure and so 
onto the platform which enclosed the basin. The end 
towards the lake was open, so as to give access and 
egress to the small craft housed there. Of these there 
were but two, a cedar-built, beautifully varnished 
skiff and an ancient punt. 

Michelmore merely glanced at my uncle’s miniature 
navy and turned to examine the interior with a view 
to its possibilities as a dressing-room. At least I 
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supposed so, as he had raised the question. While 
he was so engaged I walked round the platform and 
back again, stopping on the way to tighten up the 
slack of the rope by which the punt was moored. 
I had scarcely finished this tidying up process when 
the inspector came round to me. He must have 
noticed what I was doing, for he observed carelessly: 

“T see you’ve got a neat eye, Mr. Cursitor. Well, 
we may take it that the poor girl exchanged her 
walking clothes for her bathing-dress in here. There 
is a bit of looking-glass on the wall. No woman 
would have been able to resist that aid to readjusting 
her toilet after the dip.” 

I nearly burst out laughing, but I checked the 
foolish merriment in time. Was this man a fool or 
a Machiavelli of the artfullest? Sergeant Gubbins, 
or anyone up at the house for that matter, could 
have settled the question where Janet changed her 
clothes. If she had used the boat-house her walking 
costume would most certainly have been found there. 
Besides, the point seemed to be of no importance, if 
Michelmore accepted the suggestion that the fatal 
shot had been fired from the bank? And where else 
could any sensible detective believe that the assassin 
had stood than on the bank. What sane assassin would 
have chosen the cramped space of the boat-house to 
shoot from where he would have had to depend on 
his victim presenting a target through the narrow 
front of the boat-house abutting on the lake? 

Yes, I was glad that I repressed that laughter, for 
Michelmore’s seeming interest in such an apparently 
unimportant point might be feigned, and if so with 
what object? If he did not really want to ascertain 
where Janet had undressed what was his reason for 
wishing to examine the interior of the boat-house as 
the very first step in his inquiry ? If he had invented 
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the pretext for the purpose of observing my mental 
attitude towards the case—well, he hadn’t learned 
much from an attitude which I flattered myself had 
been absolutely correct. 

All this flashed through my mind in a tenth of the 
time it has taken to write it down. 

“T agree with you,” I said gravely. “The bit of 
looking-glass would seem to leave no doubt, though 
you could settle the point definitely by inquiring if 
the walking costume had been found in the boat- 
house.” 

The moment this plain truism had passed my lips 
I was glad that I had uttered it. From that moment 
the little air of reserve that had hovered round the 
detective-inspector disappeared as by magic, and 
thenceforward, with one or two lapses, I had no 
reason to mistrust his belief in me. In pointing out 
the obvious I had done the natural thing which any 
simple-minded fellow would have done. For quite a 
while Mr. Michelmore caused me no further sub- 
conscious anxiety. 

He promptly dismissed the subject, much too wise 
to pursue to its logical conclusion a trifle which had 
served its turn in establishing me as an honest fool, 
capable of giving advice to an officer from Scotland 
Yard. 

“T am obliged to you for showing me round, Mr. 
Cursitor,”” he said. ‘‘We cannot do anything more till 
the Coroner has examined the witnesses. Let us get 
back to the house. I confess to feeling peckish.”’ 

So we retraced our steps across the park, over- 
taking on the way Clare Ryder and Norman Goldney. 
I would have slackened my pace to walk with them 
had not Clare looked at me so oddly that I could 
not trust myself to find the right words. There was 
nothing of accusation in her look. Rather did her 
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glance betoken shrinking fear, and I could remember 
no act of mine that should have made her afraid of 
me. On thinking it over later I was inclined to charge 
myself with an error, due to the jealousy provoked 
by my finding her with Goldney. 

Well, the cause for my jealousy was shortly going 
to be removed if I had laid my plans aright, and I 
had no reason to believe that I hadn’t. Possibly it 
was the pursuit of this train of thought that, as we 
forged ahead of the lagging pair, inspired me to 
remark: 

“Do you know what I should have done, inspector, 
if I had shot Miss Chrystal from the shore of that 
lake?” 

I imagine the question startled my companion, as 
it was intended to. His sidelong glance was pregnant 
with more than the simple inquiry he voiced so eagerly. 

“No!” he said. ‘“‘What should you have done?” 

“‘T should have chucked the weapon into the water,” 
I replied. ‘‘It’s a muddy bottom. It would have to be 
a very drastic dragging that would fish it up again.”’ 

Michelmore was not going to admit that he was 
beholden to anyone for an idea, but I could see that 
it had struck home. He was storing it up in his 
memory, and later on, when he took it out, he would 
present it as his own. His reply, therefore, had to 
be non-committal. 

“Ah!” he said reflectively. ‘“‘But you see, Mr. 
Cursitor, the number of people who know the state 
of the bottom must be limited and most of them, I 
take it, above suspicion as your uncle’s relatives or 
guests.”’ 

“That is true,’’ I agreed with a hint of reluctance 
in my tone. “There is one, however, who does not 
fall into that category. I refer to the footman, Alf 
Kensit. I was unfavourably impressed by his manner 
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when Sergeant Gubbins questioned him before your 
arrival.” 

“Ah!” the inspector repeated himself. “I have 
only seen the notes of his depositions. I shall be able 
to form a better estimate of him after he has faced 
the Coroner.” 

“You don’t set much store on coroners, do you?” 
I asked ingenuously. 

“Not as individuals,’ was the reply. ‘‘They are 
mostly stupidly pig-headed, but their courts are 
invaluable to us of the Yard. They give us a chance 
of studying witnesses, among whom will very often 
be the guilty party. I have picked quite a lot of 
winners that way. And your Mr. Alf Kensit will be 
a witness, remember.”’ 

Now this was all to the good. Nothing was further 
from my plan than to mark Alf with the brand of 
Cain, but I argued that if Michelmore pushed him 
a bit he would tighten up, and perhaps embellish, his 
evidence about Norman Goldney. Under the clumsy 
handling of the local sergeant he had shown a disposition 
to shunt suspicion from himself onto Master Norman. 

And that was the beggar I wanted to lay out. 

“You are giving me a nice lot of wrinkles in the art 
of detection, Mr. Michelmore,” I murmured politely. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FOURTH PHILANDERER 


HE inquest began that afternoon in the library 
at the Hall. It is no part of my programme 
to bore stiff the readers. who are to provide 

Mr. Colfax’s fee, and I therefore omit a description 
of proceedings pre-eminently dull. It may be taken 
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as read that the Coroner was a pompous jack-in-office, 
that the jury was a pack of bumpkins in their Sunday 
broad-cloth and that the witnesses cut a sorry figure. 
It is always so—always will be so as long as these 
feudal farces are allowed to remain. 

I am concerned only with results, and these were 
on the whole satisfactory. Alf Kensit stuck to his 
story of having seen Norman Goldney in the bushes 
on the bank and on being pressed by the Coroner 
as to his own presence there at such an early hour 
floundered so hopelessly that he was further pressed 
for particulars of his past career. Someone must 
have prompted the question, for he was asked if he 
had ever been in prison and he at once admitted it. 
Things were being made very uncomfortable for the 
young man when Sally Clapp, one of the housemaids, 
came forward and shattered the fetters which the 
Coroner had been forging. 

Sally, a pretty girl with a chronic glad eye, at 
once testified that she was Alf’s sweetheart and that 
she had met him by appointment on the shore of the 
lake because they would neither of them have a 
minute to themselves all day. Sally corroborated Alf’s 
evidence as to having seen Miss Chrystal in the water 
and Mr. Goldney in the clump of rhododendrons. In 
fact she wiped Mr. Alfred’s slate as clean as a whistle. 

The chagrined Coroner, baulked of easy prey, was 
ready to tear and rend the next witness, who was 
Norman Goldney. Norman could only repeat the 
statement extracted from him by Sergeant Gubbins— 
that he had gone to the lake because he had thought 
that Miss Chrystal might get into difficulties and need 
assistance. Asked whether he had ever watched over 
the young lady before, he sheepishly admitted that 
he hadn’t. 

Then the Coroner took hold and shook him savagely, 
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pushing him hard as to his relations with the deceased. 
Had he ever made love to her? Had she turned him 
down? Did he benefit by her death? 

The answers being in the negative, Goldney was 
allowed to stand aside, but the right atmosphere had 
been created and I had no fear of the ultimate result 
when the police gathered in the surprise packet I 
had prepared for them. There would be an open 
verdict which would leave Michelmore free to hunt 
for that which I should take good care he would find. 

But it was not to be quite such plain sailing as 
that. To my surprise I was called to the witness 
stand and interrogated as to my relations with the 
dead girl. I flatter myself that my grieved reply that 
there had been no relations at all was delivered with 
a convincing air of truth. I suspected the roman 
hand of Michelmore in the next question—where had 
I been at the time of the murder?—and I permitted 
a note of indignation to creep into my reply. I had 
been in Glasgow, and I could call many witnesses to 
prove it. 

“Then I think, without the slightest reflection on 
you, Mr. Cursitor, and only more or less to clear the 
ground of side issues, in your own interest, that we 
must have those witnesses,” said the Coroner. “The 
inquiry is adjourned to this day week.” 

I stepped down and mingled with the dispersing 
crowd. I have always maintained that it is Woman 
and not Money that is the root of all evil, and it was 
a brace of women who at that moment caused me a 
qualm which was gone as soon as felt. Aunt Jane was 
regarding me with a stony glare and Clare Ryder’s 
fine eyes, fixed on my face, were unfriendly. No 
matter. These two members of the weaker sex that 
is ever striving to be the stronger could know nothing 
to my detriment. And Clare’s eyes would soon be 
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smiling into mine. I myself had foreordained that it 
should be so when Inspector Michelmore had found 
that which he would find. 

As I say, the uneasy pin-prick caused by the 
hostile glances of the two ladies was gone in a flash. 
The glances were so readily accounted for that of 
Aunt Jane because she had always disliked me, and 
Clare’s because she was irritated at my being sheltered 
by an alibi when Norman was exposed to the fury 
of the storm. 

Crossing the hall for a breath of fresh air at the 
front door, I was beckoned by my uncle into his study. 

“T suppose,”’ he said with a diffidence unprecedented 
in his dealings with me, ‘‘that there is no doubt of 
your being able to prove that you were in Glasgow?” 

“Absolutely none, sir,’’ I replied. ‘‘The Coroner is 
an old ass to render it necessary—the expense, and 
all that—but at the next hearing I shall produce 
people from the Glasgow hotel and one or more of 
the partners in the firm I interviewed.” 

Making the assertion, I stared my elderly relative 
out of countenance and got, not in words but in his 
sheepish avoidance of my eyes, an admission of what 
I wanted to know. Dear Uncle Ambrose was behind 
the official desire to know my whereabouts on the 
fatal morning. He must have dropped a hint to 
the Coroner, possibly through Michelmore, that 
though I might not be aware of it I should benefit 
by Janet Chrystal’s death. 

“Well, well,’ he mumbled, ‘the expense of the 
witnesses will not be yours or theirs, dear boy. I will 
gladly defray it, and the clearing of the family honour 
will be cheap at the price. What I wanted to say 
was that if you establish that alibi I shall at once 
restore you to the entail and make a fresh will leaving 
you all my personal property. The reason for my 
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transaction with you, Paul, has passed with the death 
of that poor girl, She was my daughter by a secret 
marriage of my youth, which is my excuse for taking 
advantage of your necessities.” 

I wonder what my face looked like. I took a lot 
of trouble with it. 

“Really, Uncle Ambrose, you must not apologise,” 
I said. “‘But your news astounds me. I had no idea 
of anything of the kind.” 

“Nor anyone else,’ he said. “Not even Janet 
herself or the old woman I paid to take care of her.” 

“How about Aunt Jane?” I hazarded slyly, really 
wanting to know. 

But the old man would not have it. ‘My sister 
Jane is as much in the dark as the rest,”’ he avowed. 
“‘T never confided my secret to her, and she is too 
stupid to have found it out for herself.” 

I was not so sure of that! 

“Well, Iam glad you have told me, Uncle Ambrose,” 
I said presently. ‘‘I shall strain every nerve to dis- 
cover the murderer—for selfish reasons if for no other. 
I suppose you see, sir, what the effect of your secret 
would be if you revealed it. I should at once be 
fitted with a most adequate motive for having myself 
committed this atrocious crime.” 

The facial muscles of the worthy gentleman I was 
addressing were not under complete control. A little 
twitch here and there told me that he was well aware 
of the nasty aspersions that would be my lot in the 
conditions named. He was, I could see, torn asunder 
between a regard for the “family honour” and a 
hankering for revenge on the pushful person who had 
extinguished his unprepossessing daughter. My last 
doubt was cleared away that it had been at his 
initiative the proofs of my alibi had been called for. 
But that the deceitful old wretch had been completely 
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won over by my calm assurance was equally plain, 
as evidenced by his reply to my signal of distress. 

“My dear Paul,” he laboured, ‘you may rely on 
my remaining as dumb as the grave. If I were not 
assured of your innocence, and that this alibi of yours 
will hold water, I would fling my early folly to the 
world. But being so assured I would bite my tongue 
out rather than furnish the wiseacres with food for 
gabble at your expense—and, er, mine.” 

So that was all right. And the final ‘‘er—mine”’ 
was amusing in an affair throughout which my palate 
for humour had so far been starved of the proper 
ingredients. 

On leaving the study I was hailed by Inspector 
Michelmore, who I suspect had been waiting for me. 
If he thought that I missed the keen glance he shot 
at me he was mistaken. 

“Any new developments?” I asked with an air 
of detachment natural to one not in the front rank of 
interested parties. 

“Nothing definite,” he replied, thrusting his arm 
under mine and drawing me through the open front 
door. ‘“‘But I have picked up a pointer or two here 
and there. Servants’ gossip, most of them. I should 
not be surprised if this turned out to be a crime 
passionnelle, as the French call it—an affair of the 
affections, don’t you know.” 

“It sounds feasible,” I said judicially. “I never 
heard that Miss Chrystal was rich enough to make 
it worth anyone’s while to kill her for her possessions. 
At the same time she wasn’t at all attractive—the 
last girl in the world, I should imagine, to inspire 
either love or jealousy.” 

The inspector smiled superior. “In my experience, 
Mr. Cursitor,’’ he asserted, ‘‘the plain ones are the 
slyest. It must have been so in this case. During 
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the lest half-hour I have been told of at least three 
gentlemen in the house-party who were paying Miss 
Chrystal attention. They are Captain Brand, the 
Reverend Decies and Mr. Benjamin Ryder.” 

This was both funny and exasperating. Funny that 
fat old Benjamin’s fatherly manner should have been 
taken for anything but what it was; funny that 
Wilfred Brand’s universal gallantry should have 
entangled him; funny that the mealy-mouthed curate 
should have entered for the Gallows Stakes. The 
exasperating part of it was that Norman Goldney 
should have been left out of the detective’s calcula- 
tions. 

“You have certainly lost no time,” I feigned an 
admiration I was far from feeling. “Your usual plan 
of getting clues from the demeanour of witnesses 
seems to have failed you. None of the gentlemen 
you have named were called to tender evidence.” 

Inspector Michelmore winked with slow deliberation. 
“T said that at least three suitors had been brought 
to my notice,” he replied. “‘As a matter of fact there 
is a fourth, but as he is the most important of all I 
shall take leave to reserve his name, even from you, 
Mr. Cursitor.”’ 

My estimation of the good Michelmore rose with a 
bound. His system had scored after all, though I 
had small doubt as to how he had pulled it off. To 
save his own skin Alf Kensit, the footman with a bad 
record, had added a few lies to his true testimony of 
having seen Norman Goldney on the shore of the lake. 
Or perhaps Miss Sally Clapp, the ardent companion 
of his early stroll, had done it for him. 

However it had come about I had got Master 
Norman on toast. It did not matter who, but someone 
had told Michelmore that he had been philandering 
with Janet. That would do for the present. 
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CHAPTER VI 
DURING THE ADJOURNMENT 


ANET CHRYSTAL was laid to her rest in the 

local churchyard, my uncle insisting that as she 

had been a guest in the village at the time of her 
death so should the hospitality of the village burial- 
place be accorded to her for the long sleep. Mrs. 
Pettigrew, the supposed aunt, had no real say in the 
matter and raised no objection. The demeanour of 
Uncle Ambrose at the grave-side betokened nothing 
more than regretful sympathy, and since I knew from 
his thwarted intentions towards the dead girl that he 
must be suffering the deepest grief I argued that he 
set much store of preserving the secret of his relation- 
ship to her. 

That early marriage of his, I deduced, must have 
had in it an element of disgrace which Uncle Ambrose 
wished to keep covered up as long as he lived. In fact 
his abstention from owning poor Janet, even after 
he had secured her fortune, was on a par with his 
restraint at the funeral. I really began to have some 
respect for him, since he evidently meant to keep his 
promise of silence. If his reticence was due to self- 
interest, rather than to shielding me from the imputa- 
tion of motive, so much the better. He would be more 
likely to keep his mouth shut. 

After the funeral the house-party was considerably 
thinned, only those who would be called as witnesses 
at the adjourned inquest remaining. Besides Norman 
Goldney these included Captain Brand, Mr. Decies 
and old Benjamin Ryder, all of whom had been notified 
at Michelmore’s instance by the Coroner’s officer. 
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Again I had cause to shake hands with myself. The 
detention of Mr. Benjamin Ryder entailed the deten- 
tion of Clare, while Brand and Decies both had their 
uses. Brand could wield a decent cue and would play 
billiards with me. The asinine curate would amuse me 
with his imbecilities and keep Mrs. Pettigrew off me. 
Cursitor Hall without some relaxation during those 
few days would have been too ghastly a proposition. 

Michelmore vanished to London without further 
confidences to me, though it transpired later that he 
had gone up to search official records for incidents in 
the career of Alf Kensit. The second footman himself 
was under no illusion as to that. In fact he grinningly 
imparted to me the surmise that “Mister Fly-Cop was 
raking the muck-heaps after him.” 

There were two other servants who loomed rather 
largely in my speculative eye at this period till I was 
able to hold them harmless. These were the two long- 
service retainers who had witnessed the holograph will 
executed by my uncle after my surrender of the entail 
—Melliss the butler and Mrs. Joram, the cook. If 
Michelmore had interviewed these worthies it would 
indicate an interest in the financial side of the mis- 
demeanour he was investigating and I might see the 
red lamp. But the careful inquiries I put forward 
informed me that the inspector had questioned neither 
the butler nor the cook. 

From my bedroom window on the second day after 
the funeral I saw my winsome Clare walking in the 
Dutch garden, and it occurred to me to join her. The 
time for openly wooing her was not yet—not till her 
heart had been wrenched free from Norman Goldney 
by the shock I knew to be impending. But I felt that 
I should like to poke about tentatively in her mind and 
try to uncover her reason for avoiding me since the 
tragedy. 
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She was inhaling the scent of a rose on a standard 
tree when I rounded a corner of the topiary. To 
my surprise she greeted me with a radiant smile. If 
it had been possible for my anatomy to contain such 
a nuisance I should have attributed my recent reading 
of her attitude towards me to a guilty conscience. 

“Why, Mr. Cursitor!’”’ she exclaimed in the voice 
that always reminded me of a silver bell, ““who would 
have thought of seeing you among the roses. I am glad 
to find that we have a taste in common.” 3 

“I expect that we have a good many,” I answered 
gaily. ‘“‘Let’s try to put a name to some of them.” 

“T know of one anyhow,” she said with a smile which 
in anyone else I should have called sly. ‘A hatred of 
injustice.” 

So that was the reason for all the sugar. Miss Clare 
was going to sound me as to my views on Norman 
Goldney’s position—possibly she wanted to inveigle 
me into constituting myself his champion. I should 
have to step warily. If I slipped I might find myself 
trapped into some absurd promise which I should 
have to break, thereby rendering my last statement 
worse than the first. 

“A hatred of injustice?” I repeated slowly. “Yes, 
you can certainly credit me with that, Clare.” 

It was the first time I had ever called her by her 
christian name and she shot a startled glance at me. 

“Then you will agree with me that the Coroner 
treated Mr. Goldney vilely, with nothing but the 
evidence of a tainted witness to go upon. That foot- 
man, Kensit, was lying, to serve his own ends.” 

So here was the trap. She wanted to commit me to 
take sides. The girl, to whom in that scented garden 
I ought to have been making the hottest of love, was 
fencing with me, and she was fencing on behalf of my 
rival. 
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“Tf Kensit was lying it would be beastly hard lines 
on Goldney, but, so far as I recollect, Goldney admitted 
the truth of the story,’ I endeavoured to step round 
the snare. “Of course,’ I added hastily as a frown 
mantled on the fair young brow, “‘Goldney had a 
very good explanation for being at the lake-side. If 
it is capable of proof he ought to have no trouble.” 

“Capable of proof!” she repeated, and whether it 
was scorn or dismay that informed her tone I could 
not for the life of me determine. Was she scorning 
me for being able to clear Goldney and refusing to 
do so, or was she for the same reason dismayed? 
In either case she could only have learned from 
Goldney the power I held, and that would mean that 
he had betrayed my trust in his vow of secrecy— 
an atrocity of which I could not hold him capable. 

However it might be, the sudden termination of 
this unfruitful conversation brought me relief. With- 
out adding a word to her exclamation, Clare made 
a hopeless gesture and swept away, leaving me gasping 
like a grassed trout. I was myself again in thirty 
seconds. There would be no need for verbal fencing in 
a day or two, when Norman Goldney’s goose had been 
cooked and eaten. ' 

Later that day I had the opportunity of putting 
in some dull but useful spade-work. I wandered into 
the billiard-room and found old Benjamin Ryder . 
knocking the balls about in a half-hearted sort of way. 
It seemed a good chance to locate him once for all as 
an ally or an opponent. At my suggestion he put his 
cue back in the rack and sat down by me on the settee. 

There is no need to record our chatter. I had him 
sucked as dry as a Drury Lane gallery orange inside 
ten minutes, and I knew that his feeling for Janet 
Chrystal had been that of a dotard for a young girl 
who would tolerate his imbecilities. There had been 
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nothing sexual in his relations with her. In fact he 
was devoted to the memory of Clare’s mother—his 
“sainted wife” he called her. The pathos of it was that 
Mr. Benjamin Ryder wasn’t anything like old enough 
to be a dotard, but he had a moist eye which might 
explain things. 

He was very sore at having been warned as a witness 
at the adjourned inquest, and though I didn’t tell 
him so I suspected Alf Kensit as the author of his 
plight. The footman with a bad record was casting a 
wide net for substitutes, and I should have to see that 
he concentrated on the right quarter before we all 
faced the Coroner again. 

However, as in most instances, I managed to twist 
the old gentleman’s nervousness to my own advantage. 
It was to my interest to curry favour with the father 
of the girl I meant to marry, and by the time we 
parted I had won from him an avowal of undying 
gratitude by promising to put him right with Inspector 
Michelmore. That excellent officer would have pricked 
up his ears could he have heard me describing how I 
had him on a string and could make him feed out of 
my hand. Mr. Ryder accepted it all for gospel, being 
aware that I had acted as bear-leader to the detective 
and was presumably on good terms with him. 

One other little item that occurred during these 
days of grace between the visits of the Coroner to 
Cursitor Hall will bear recording. 

About noon on the last day, after playing lawn 
tennis with Brand and his sister and Decies, I ran up 
to my bedroom to re-fill my cigarette case. Opening 
the door rather quickly, I butted right into Aunt 
Jane and Mrs. Pettigrew, who were coming out. Both 
ladies had a furtive look of guilt which could not have 
been more pronounced had they murdered Janet 


themselves. 
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“Hullo!” I cried with the proper intonation of 
resentful surprise. 

Mrs. Pettigrew simply gibbered at me, showing her 
horrible gums without making any sound. But Aunt 
Jane quickly recovered her poise. 

“T have just been seeing if the housemaid had put 
clean sheets on your bed,” she said stiffly. 

“Thank you, aunt,” I replied with punctilious 
respect. “‘Your housekeeping is beyond reproach. 
And clean sheets are as indispensable as a clean 
conscience.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE INITIALS ON THE BUTT 


HE adjourned inquest carried the mystery of 
Janet Chrystal’s death no further. To me its 


chief importance lay in the tightening up of 
my unbreakable alibi. The witnesses from Glasgow 
established the fact that I had been nearing the 
northern city at the hour when the lake three hundred 
miles to the south had echoed with the fatal shot. I 
was sorely tempted to ask the smug Coroner if I left 
the court without a stain on my character, and I should 
have done so if I had been conscious of any real 
suspicion resting on me. 

Norman Goldney was not placed on the witness 
stand again, nor was Alf Kensit. Brand and Decies 
were let down lightly with a few mild questions as to 
the degree of their friendship with the dead girl, both 
of them with singular obtuseness striving to ward off 
suspicion by professing their devotion to her. True 
to my promise to Mr. Benjamin Ryder, I convinced 
Michelmore, who had returned to the fray, that the 
old gentleman’s devotion had been more senile than 
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amatory, with the result that for him, too, there was 
no music to face. 

The proceedings were brief and formal, ending 
in an open verdict of ‘“‘Wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown.” The ladies were not 
present at this second half of the inquiry, and as on 
the first occasion my uncle invited me into his den at 
the conclusion. He at once went to the bureau and 
took out the will which had set the ball rolling. 

“This is your due,”’ he said, tearing the sheet into 
fragments. “That document is the will I made when 
the entail was cut off. It ceased to be effective with 
the death of my daughter. As my next of kin you would 
now inherit, but I shall see that the entail is restored.”’ 

I have always held that a convincing hypocrite 
must be something of an artist, and I flatter myself 
that my performance fell into the category of art the 
most sublime. My little paroxysms of protest, of 
condolence and gratitude, all neatly blended into an 
incoherent medley, achieved its immediate object by 
rendering Uncle Ambrose incapable of further con- 
versation. He began to sob, and I left him with the 
tears rolling down his ruddy cheeks. 

So that wicked will was torn up. I am no lawyer, 
and ever since I had seen the beastly thing I had 
been a little uneasy about its post-mortem effects on 
any relatives, nearer than myself and unknown to me, 
whom Janet might have left to bewail her loss. I 
should have felt silly if any such, after the pains I 
had been at, had stepped in to scoop the pool. 

Inspector Michelmore was waiting in the entrance- 
hall and shook me warmly by the hand. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Cursitor,’’ he said. “Flying 
colours, that’s what you’ve come off with. Not that 
I ever had any doubts myself but that you were in 
Glasgow all right. But there were others not so sure, 
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who had got at the Coroner—and anyhow it will save 
you further annoyance, sir, to have the point settled 
once for all.”’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to ask him who 
“the others” were, but it was wiser to let sleeping 
dogs lie. I wasn’t at all certain that he wasn’t one 
of them himself, and I could have wagered a big sum 
that Uncle Ambrose was. Then there were Aunt 
Jane and Mrs. Pettigrew to be considered as possible 
probers into my movements on the fatal day, while 
it was even on the cards that Clare, in her anxiety 
about Goldney, might have suggested the need for 

roof. 

Well, the proof had been forthcoming and, however 
few or numerous the busybodies had been, my Scottish 
witnesses had left them without a leg to stand on. 
It would be better not to stir up any more mud in 
that direction, especially as I had some real material 
mud ready for the inspector’s raking. 

So I passed over his fulsome insincerity with a 
shrug. 

‘“What next, Michelmore?” I asked. “The open 
verdict leaves you the wide world to ransack. Are 
you still of the opinion that the murderer is to be 
found among the witnesses?” 

“Not among those called to-day, sir.” 

The significance of the reply was not lost on me. 

“Then,” I persisted, “I repeat what next, inspector? ”’ 

He rubbed his clean-shaven chin, glanced at me 
and broke into a laugh. “‘We of the Yard don’t often 
admit, Mr. Cursitor, that we act otherwise than on our 
own initiative,’ he said. “But to recompense you for 
being called on to prove that alibi I don’t mind telling 
you that I am going to take your tip and drag that 
lake for the weapon.” 

My face was under perfect control. 
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“Really?”? I drawled. ‘‘When do you propose to 
do it?” 

“Right now, sir. I’ve got the men and appliances 
ready.” 

This was good hearing, for I did not wish to seem 
too eager by again suggesting, as I had intended, 
the use of the grappling-iron. This would not now be 
necessary, the seed which I had dropped into Michel- 
more’s mind having germinated so readily. Without 
any show of eagerness I inquired if he wanted me to 
come with him. He replied that that was why he had 
been waiting for me. My familiarity with the lake 
and its peculiarities might be most helpful. 

On reaching the shore I found that the inspector 
was not going to rely on local assistance for the task 


-* 


ahead of him. He had a couple of hefty fellows who, — 


he explained, were Scotland Yard officers expert in 
such work. He had taken further precautions for 
securing privacy by posting a cordon of county police 
under Sergeant Gubbins to ward off possible sight- 
seers. 

The water looked sombre under a leaden, cloud- 
wracked sky, and there was a chill in the air which 
added to my discomfort. Yet there was a purpose 
behind my presence at the uncongenial spot to chain 
me to it while the C.I.D. men went through the solemn 
farce of searching the lake-bottom within throwing 
distance from the bank. To aid their efforts when 
they could not operate within reach of the shore they 
used the cedar skiff, which they had unmoored from 
the boat-house. 

From time to time they appealed to me for advice 
—freely given and always proved correct. There the 
bottom was of mud where the grappling-rake must 
be used, here was a patch of hard sand where the net 
might do the trick. And so on and so on, till all the 
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likely ground had been covered and Michelmore 
cried a halt. At his orders the experts housed the 
boat. 

“Nothing doing,’ he complained. ‘I was greatly 
struck by your theory Mr. Cursitor, that the murderer 
would rid himself of the weapon at the earliest moment. 
Can you suggest anything, sir?” 

“T’ll be shot if I can,” I made helpless answer. 

But, though I expected it to take some doing, I 
knew that I had got him on toast. I let my gaze range 
vacantly round the landscape, all the time feeling 
his gaze riveted on my face. Gradually my eyes came 
to rest on the boat-house and I allowed a gleam of 
intelligence to replace the vacancy. 

“You have thought of something?” said the inspec- 
tor eagerly. 

Sadly I shook my head. “Not a thing,” I replied. 
“T wish to God I had your training, Michelmore, for 
though my mind is a blank as to detail I have a sort 
of instinct that what we want is right under our noses. 
Exactly where in the water is the spot where Alf 
Kensit and Mr. Goldney say that Miss Chrystal was 
shot?” 

The inspector’s index finger came into play. “ Just 
there,’ he said. “‘About twenty fret from the shore.” 

I surveyed the surface of the lake leisurely, seeming 
to measure angles and distances with a critical eye 
and purposely dallying with the result of my inspec- 
tion. When you want to force a card you don’t openly 
thrust it into your opponent’s hand. 

“T don’t know how it strikes you,” I said at last, 
“but it looks to me as if the shot could have been 
fired from inside the boat-house, and Goldney’s story 
of having watched over the poor girl from the bushes 
might be perfectly true. The front towards the lake 
is open and the spot where Miss Chrystal is alleged to 
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have thrown up her hands is nearly, if not quite, 
opposite the doorless entrance. 

The inspector wagged his head sagely. “That 
won't do,” he objected. “‘Kensit says that Goldney 
was lurking in those rhododendrons.”’ 

Here was a chance for a nice little touch. 

“Come, come, Mr, Michelmore,”’ I replied in a 
“more in sorrow than in anger” tone. ‘‘ You would 
never hang Goldney or anyone else on the unsupported 
evidence of that scallywag footman. You are the last 
man, I am sure, to take an unfair advantage. What 
about Kensit himself? He might have fired from the 
boat-house, and that wouldn’t upset his yarn about 
Goldney being in the bushes. There is no doubt that 
Goldney jumped in and brought the body to land, which 
in my humble judgment is incompatible with his guilt.” 

Michelmore indulged in his trick of chin-stroking. 
“There is something in that notion,” he admitted. 
“Don’t run away with the idea that I hold a prejudiced 
opinion about Mr. Goldney, one way or the other, 
sir. What you say as to Kensit is quite on the cards. 
Here, you two!” 

The hitherto baffled experts drew near. 

“Get to it,’’ the inspector ordered them. ‘There 
is deep water in that boat-house. I want the bottom 
searched.” 

And linking his arm in mine, he followed his assist- 
ants through the landward door into the dim interior 
of Uncle Ambrose’s naval base. 

“You will chalk it up to my credit, I hope, Mr. 
Cursitor,” he said, ‘‘ that I am not taking a tip.” 

“What do you mean?” I said innocently. “I 
haven’t presumed to give you advice that would make 
you want to search the bottom of the boathouse.”’ 

“Not directly, you haven’t, Mr. Cursitor. But 
indirectly, yes. You suggested that the shot might 
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have been fired from the boat-house and there is 
sound sense to that. The murderer would have been 
screened from possible witnesses of his act. That is 
the hint I owe to you and I hasten to acknowledge 
it. But, granting the truth of the surmise, I carry it 
farther. If the murderer fired from the interior his 
tactics would have been the same as if he had fired 
from the open bank—he would have rid himself of 
the weapon at the earliest moment. To put it still 
plainer he would have dropped it into the water 
inside the boat-house.”’ 

“Clever reasoning, but it’s yours, inspector,” I 
modestly replied. “‘It did not occur to me to think 
of the weapon in that connection. I merely had a 
sudden hunch as to the line of fire.”’ 

So I led the good man by the nose to the very spot 
I wished to rub it in, leaving him in perfect ignorance 
that the whole idea of an under-water quest for the 
weapon had been inspired by me. He purred with a 
great contentment. 

In the meanwhile the aquatic experts had not been 
idle and things moved quickly to the climax. Michel- 
more and I stood watching from the plank platform 
that skirted the walls, and presently one of the men 
hailed his chief. 

“Got it, sir!” was his curt announcement. 

He picked his way towards us along the staging, as 
he came disengaging an object from the implement 
with which he had been groping. He handed over 
his prize to the inspector. 

Michelmore was of the type that can be calm at 
the moment of vicarious success. 

‘““‘Humph!” he grunted, turning the thing about. 
“A Webley revolver, with initials cut on the butt. 
Clear enough, too, N.G.” 

I giggled foolishly. ‘‘N.G.,’’ I repeated. ‘‘Not very 
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promising that, Michelmore. Generally stands for 
‘No Good,’ doesn’t it?” 

He favoured me with a frosty smile. 

“What price Norman Goldney?”’ he said. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MIDNIGHT VISITORS 


W: walked back across the park, Detective- 
Inspector Michelmore and I, in a profound 
silence which I broke when we were leaving 
the park for the gardens. 

“And the next step?” I insinuated gently. 

“It’s the next step but one that’s the puzzler,’ was 
the reply. “The next is to ask Mr. Goldney if he 
admits ownership of the pistol. If he does my superiors 
at the Yard will have to decide whether we have 
sufficient evidence to apply for a warrant. If he dis- 
owns the pistol I shall probably have to prove owner- 
ship against him, and should I be successful the same 
point will arise—is Mr. Goldney to be arrested and 
charged with the murder?” 

This was the opening for the strategy which I had 
made my own, that of raising flimsy obstacles to the 
case I had manufactured. 

“T cannot see,” I objected, ‘that you would be 
sure of a conviction on proving the revolver to be 
Goldney’s. Someone—Alf Kensit, for instance—might 
have stolen it for the purpose of shunting suspicion 
of the crime on to Goldney.” 

“That would have to be very closely inquired into,” 
said Michelmore. ‘‘At present proof of ownership is 
the thing, and in the event of denial it may be a long 
job and not so easy as it looks.” 
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However, that gloomy foreboding was not to be 
verified. Half way through the shrubbery walk we 
met Goldney sauntering towards us, smoking the evil- 
smelling briar which he always preferred to cigarettes. 
On being shown the pistol, he at once saved the 
inspector the dreaded routine drudgery. 

“Yes, that’s mine,” came the quick admission. 
“There are my initials carved on the stock. Where 
did you find it?” 

“Under the water in the boat-house,’’ snapped 
Michelmore. 

Goldney winked at me covertly, and I gained the 
impression that in the last resort he was relying on 
my coming forward to clear him by accounting for 
his presence at the lake. The poor fool! I never batted 
an eye. 

“Looks black against me,”’ he answered the inspector. 
‘“‘All the same I give you my word for what it is worth 
that tilla minute ago I thought that my old six-shooter 
was safely tucked away in a kit-bag in my bedroom.” 

Michelmore did not reply to this, except with the 
slightest of nods. Resuming his walk at my side, he 
did not speak till we were out of earshot. 

“Well, that settles my course,” he said. ‘‘No need 
to hunt for an owner for the pistol. I must go to 
London and lay matters before the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and then be guided by his views as to an 
arrest. He is a cautious gentleman and he will prob- 
ably want me to clear up the point you raised, Mr. 
Cursitor, as to a possible plant before we apply for 
a warrant.” 

“When shall you be back?” I asked. 

“Expect me when you see me,’’ was the inspector’s 
reply. 

He went round to the garage and shortly afterwards 
departed in the police car that had brought him. 
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With him went one of the assistants who had fished 
so successfully. The other remained behind at the 
village inn, detailed, as I had no doubt, to keep 
an eye on Goldney and trail him if he made a bolt 
for it. 

I have never been able to determine how it came 
about, but in a very few hours it was all over the 
place that Norman Goldney’s revolver had been dis- 
covered near the scene of the murder. Reports differed 
as to the exact spot, a few being accurate, but the 
majority naming the lake bottom or the rhododendron 
clump. I believe that the disclosure was made by 
Goldney himself in contemptuous wrath at the reflec- 
tion cast upon him by Michelmore, and that, the 
ball once set rolling, the story was distorted at the 
sweet will of each individual narrator. 

Being curious as to Goldney’s mental attitude to- 
wards me,:and knowing myself to be secure behind 
the shelter of my alibi, I ran him to ground in the 
smoking-room during the afternoon. 

“Look here, old chap,’”’ I began, “you must think 
me an awful rotter for not coming forward to clear 
you. I am going to end it directly Michelmore returns 
from London.” 

“Clear me, Cursitor?”’ he said blankly. “Believe 
me, I have not thought about you in that connection. 
I don’t see how anything you could say or do would 
clear me.” 

“Why, if I explained that you had gone to the 
lake at my request,’ I purposely floundered. ‘That 
ought to let you out. And,’ I added with an artistic 
assumption of selfishness, ‘‘it wouldn’t let me 1m, 
thanks to my Scottish excursion.” 

The fatuous ass made a demonstration of good will 
by slapping me on the back. It is a disagreeable 
practice which I hate as I hate those who practise it. 
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“This is very decent of you,” he avowed. “But 
your explanation wouldn’t do me a bit of good. I 
was at the lake, you see, and it doesn’t matter whether 
I went there on my own or not. It’s the cursed pistol 
that puts me in the cart. If you would confess to 
having prigged the thing out of my kit-bag, and to 
having chucked it into the water in the boat-house 
to implicate me, you might ease my load. Otherwise 
there’s nothing to it, I’m afraid. Of course I’m only 
joking.” 

“Of course,” I repeated, but I laughed rather stiffly, 
as if I considered the joke a bad one. Then I sighed 
deeply and let a sad smile flit across my face. 

“T am glad,” I continued, “that it isn’t necessary 
to your safety for me to come out into the open. 
It would put me wrong with my uncle for him to 
learn that I had been in love with Janet. He is an 
obstinate old mule and has—er—other views for me, 
as his heir.” 

“Not another word,’’ Goldney protested. ‘Mr. 
Ambrose Cursitor will never learn it from me.” 

- Having sucked his brains of what I needed from 
them, I left him alone and went into the garden, 
where I came upon Clare strolling with her father. 
At a whisper from the girl old Ben Ryder gave me a 
beseeching look and trotted off down a side-path. 
It did not take ten seconds to discover that Clare’s 
demeanour had undergone a complete change. On 
the occasion of our last ¢éte a téte she had constituted 
herself Goldney’s defender, accusing the Coroner of 
prejudice against him and darkly hinting that I was 
withholding assistance which it was in my power to 
render. The boot was on the other leg now with a 
vengeance. 

“Oh, Mr. Cursitor,”’ she began, her flower-like face 
a picture of appeal, “isn’t this dreadful about Mr. 
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Goldney? I could never have believed it of him. I 
hear that you were present when his revolver was 
found at the boat-house?” 

I made a gesture of assent. 

“In a way I am glad that there is direct evidence 
against someone, even though it gives the lie to a 
preconceived opinion,” she went on. “It lets my poor 
dear father out of an intolerable position he ought 
never to have been in. Was there ever anything more 
preposterous than to insinuate that an old man like him 
should have murdered a girl out of disappointed love?”’ 

“My dear Miss Ryder—Clare, if you will permit 
me—the thing struck me first, last and all the time, 
as the height of folly.” 

The look I received was full payment for this pretty 
speech. 

“Will Mr. Goldney be arrested?” came another 
question from the sweet red lips. It put me on guard 
in an instant. I had no mind to be pumped, and, 
though the operation was not apparent, I distrust 
women, never more than when I desire their favours. 

“T am not in Michelmore’s confidence,’’ I replied. 
“But from what little he let fall I gathered that he 
had to collect more evidence before he applied for a 
warrant. In any case, without claiming detective 
skill, I should say that Mr. Ryder has nothing what- 
ever to fear—never had, in fact. If there is any 
alternative to Goldney in Michelmore’s mind I imagine 
it is Alf Kensit, the footman.’’ 

‘Not Captain Brand or Mr. Decies?”’ 

“To suspect them would be as absurd as to suspect 
your father.” 

She hesitated a little. ‘‘I suppose,’’ she went on, 
“that Inspector Michelmore has to be sure that no 
one got hold of Mr. Goldney’s pistol in order to hide 
behind and incriminate him?”’ 
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“Yes,” I admitted with a great show of frankness, 
“T shall betray no confidence by informing you that 
Michelmore means to assure himself on that point 
before applying for a warrant. It was rather cheeky 
of me, but I warned him that he might put his foot 
in it if he acted too precipitately.” 

Into Clare’s fine eyes there crept an angry light. 
“T shall never forgive you,” she affirmed, “if that 
advice of yours results in a failure of justice. The 
stigma will rest on my father’s name unless someone 
else is convicted, and who can that someone be but 
the owner of the pistol?” 

On this note she swept away, leaving me in doubt 
as to the motive behind her speech. It was pretty 
plain that the impression she desired to convey was 
anxiety for her silly old sire, but speech is, on good 
authority, given us to conceal our feelings, and I 
could not dismiss the idea that what she was really 
after was to discover the prospects for and against 
Norman Goldney’s arrest. Later in the day I grew 
more inclined to this view when I surprised Clare in 
secret conclave with Aunt Jane in a secluded shrub- 
bery. They started guiltily, quickly composing their 
features to friendly greeting, but I had seen enough 
to provoke inward laughter. Instinct had long ago 
told me that Aunt Jane was my enemy, and here 
there were all the signs of a conspiracy. But, even 
if the old girl wanted to hang me, she was powerless 
in face of my impregnable alibi. 

The day was not to close without one more incident 
which was to have its bearing on the events to 
come. 

I had gone up to bed after a strained and awkward 
evening, and I had half undressed, when there came 
a tap at my door. I slipped across and opened it, 
revealing the pasty face of Alf Kensit and behind 
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him the more attractive physiognomy of Sally Clapp, 
the housemaid. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Paul,’ said the footman. 
“We've got something to tell as will pay you for 
the hearing.” 

An altercation with the pair at that time of night 
would have been most unwise. I stood aside and with 
a gesture bade them enter. 


CHAPTER IX 


TARRED WITH THE SAME BRUSH 


passed into my bedroom, I half regretted 

admitting them. There was something bold, 
almost “‘hail-fellow-well-met,’’ in the manner of these 
domestic servants that seemed to place me on their 
own level. There was nothing hostile about them. 
On the contrary they regarded me with the sort of 
sympathy which two shipwrecked mariners might 
have accorded to a shipmate washed up on the same 
perilous shore. 

“Well, what is it?”” I demanded sharply. ‘This is 
very irregular, you both know very well.’’ 

It was Sally who took upon herself to answer. I 
could not but admire the second footman’s taste in 
girls. I had never realised before how pretty Sally 
was. 

“You mustn’t blame it on him, Mr. Paul,” she 
said in a wheedling tone. “It was me as persuaded 
him to come to you secret like, us three being all 
tarred with the same brush in a manner of speaking.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” I exclaimed 
angrily, for she had really startled me. 


Cc 


M->: ALF KENSIT and Miss Sally Clapp having 
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“No offence, sir,” the wench continued, “but 
there’s them as thinks you pinched Mr. Goldney’ S 
pistol to shoot Miss Chrystal with.” 

I forced a tolerant laugh. ‘“‘Who thinks so and 
how do you know that they think it?” I asked. 

“Your Aunt Jane, sir—Miss Cursitor, I should call 
her—and Mrs. Pettigrew. I come upon them when 
they were searching this here room for it. Leastways 
I didn’t guess what they were looking for then—not 
till Alf and me put our ’eads together after the London 
*tecs found the pistol in the boat-house.”’ 

‘““‘When did you see these ladies searching my 
room?” I inquired. 

“Tuesday morning, sir.” 

Whatever was at the back of this nocturnal visit 
Miss Sally Clapp was right in her facts. It had been 
Tuesday when I met Aunt Jane and the late Miss 
Chrystal’s duenna coming out of my room and we 
exchanged little pleasantries about clean sheets and 
clean consciences. I relaxed some of my stern 
aloofness. 

“It’s nice of you to tell me this, Sally,’ I smiled 
at her. “‘I can hardly believe that my aunt, of all 
people, could have been in my room with the motive 
you attribute to her, because she is aware, as every- 
one else is that I was in Scotland when Miss Chrystal 
was killed. Still, it is kind of you to put me on my 
guard against possible enemies, and I shall not forget 
Ve 

Miss Clapp’s simper was the top notch in the art 
of simpering. 

“Tf you feel like that, Mr. Paul, pra’aps you would 
do me and Alf a favour in return,’’ she fawned. ‘“‘ Alf’s 
in trouble, he is. Made a mistake through his ’ead 
rather than his ’eart, he has, and we want your advice, 
sir, how to put it right.” 
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“JT will advise you if I can,” I replied gravely. 
“Provided, of course, that the mistake wasn’t a crime. 
I can’t make myself a party to hushing up a breach 
of the law.” 

“°Tisn’t anything of that, sir,’ the girl grew tear- 
fully reproachful. “It isn’t what he’s done but what 
he’s not done that’s the matter. Alf, you had better 
tell Mr. Paul yourself, and mind you don’t keep 
nothing back or he won’t give us the straight tip.” 

The second footman cleared his throat and delivered 
himself with nervous jerkiness. 

“When I was on the witness stand I didn’t say 
all I see that morning,’ he began. ‘‘The Coroner, 
nor nobody else didn’t ask me, so I ain’t to blame. 
But after I spotted Mr. Goldney in the rhododendron 
bushes I seed him again a bit later—somewhere else.’ 

“And where was that?” I inquired kindly. 

“Going into the boat-house, sir.” 

“Before or after the shot was fired?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation and then the 
answer came pat enough: “Before, sir.” 

“You didn’t see Mr. Goldney jump in and bring 
the body to land?” 

“No, sir. Me and Sally had gone some ways to- 
wards the house when we heard the shot, and thinking 
it was a keeper after rabbits we didn’t turn back to 
the lake. First we heard of the murder was when 
Mr. Goldney ran to the house and raised the alarm.” 

The time had come to put down the bass pedal 
and feign austerity. “It was very reprehensible of 
you, Kensit, to keep this back,” I said. “Though 
you weren’t asked the question you ought to have 
divulged what you saw. You were on your oath, 
remember, to speak the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God. Solemn 
words, Kensit. Why did you not observe them?” 
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The young man avoided my eye and his reply dropped 
out with what sounded like sullen defiance. 

“Because I wasn’t hunting trouble, sir,’’ he replied. 
“The police had made it hot enough for me already, 
through my testifying against a gentleman, and I 
thought it about time to draw in me ’orns. But now 
as Goldney’s pistol has been found in the boat-house— 
well, it was Sally here as made me tumble to it. If 
I’d let on that I’d seen Goldney creeping into the 
boat-house it would have saved me from the sus- 
picion of having done the deed meself.”’ 

He paused breathless, and Sally, her simper now 
a positive ogle, took up the running. 

“What we are trespassing on your kindness for, 
Mr. Paul, is to ask if it’s too late for Alf to do what 
he ought to have done the first go off. Will they 
make it hot for him if he tells the police about Mr. 
Goldney going into the boat-house after he’d hidden 
in the bushes?” 

Now my answer to the housemaid’s appeal tripped 
to the tongue readily enough. This additional testi- 
mony would fit into my scheme to a tick. But I 
checked the words that rose till I had chewed on 
them from every angle. Was there a catch some- 
where in this bargain of swapping a warning for my 
advice? Did pretty Sally and her lover expect to 
get some pull out of it—a hold over me, possibly— 
that did not appear on the surface? 

I came to the conclusion that they were acting in 
good faith so far as I was concerned, and that even 
if they were not they were powerless to harm me. At 
any rate the infinitesimal risk would be more than 
counter-balanced by getting Kensit to fill a serious 
blank in the chain of evidence against Goldney. It 
made no difference that I guessed that Kensit was 
lying and that he had manufactured this later evidence, 
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after the finding of the pistol, in order to consolidate 
his own safety. 

“Tf I were you, Alf,” I said judicially, ‘I should 
make a clean breast of it to Inspector Michelmore 
when he returns from London. It is so important to 
his case that I am sure he will overlook the grievous 
fault you committed in withholding vital information 
for so long. You will have a good excuse if you explain 
that, till the revolver was discovered, you were afraid, 
from your treatment by Sergeant Gubbins, that you 
would be suspected of trying to avert trouble from 
yourself to Mr. Goldney if you pitched it too strong 
against that gentleman.”’ 

Kensit’s gratitude for my wisdom was expressed in 
a grunt, but Miss Clapp cooed her delight: 

“T knew you wouldn’t fail us, sir, and never fear 
but what we’ll act as you say. Come on, Alf! We’ve 
kept Mr. Paul too long out of his bed already, and 
he'll need all his beauty sleep if he’s to touch Miss 
Ryder’s stony ’eart.”’ 

They slipped out of the room as quietly as they had 
come, leaving a nasty taste in my mouth. Of course 
in these democratic days servants have no manners, 
but I resented that allusion to Clare, just as earlier 
in the interview I had resented the expression, ‘‘tarred 
with the same brush.” 

Knowing what I know, I wonder that that was not 
the moment when first the icy finger of fear touched 
my heart. But as yet the finger was only hovering, 
and I slept the sleep of the just, dreaming of Uncle 
Ambrose’s mutton-chop whiskers. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE COMING OF ZAMBRA 


sister, and the Rev. Mr. Decies left the Hall— 

I had almost written without a stain on their 
characters. All vestiges of the mud slung at the two 
men by the Coroner had been washed away by the 
overwhelming significance of the discovery of Goldney’s 
pistol. For the annoyance to which they had been 
subjected they had only themselves to thank, and I 
have no doubt that they will take their lesson to heart 
and be more discriminate in any future love-making 
they may be tempted to indulge in. 

These two simpletons would never have fallen under 
the ban of suspicion had they not made up to a girl 
who could have had no sexual attraction for a healthily 
constituted man. It was this lapse from the normal, 
probably due to propinquity or vanity, that caused 
the authorities to probe their philanderings for mur- 
derous designs. 

I expected that Goldney would join the exodus, but 
it transpired that for the present he was to be a 
fixture at the Hall. In my jealousy I should have 
attributed this to the fact that Ryder and his daughter 
were remaining, had I not chanced to overhear Uncle 
Ambrose inviting him to prolong his stay. The invitation 
was couched in the most polite terms, but it positively 
reeked of inspiration by Detective-Inspector Michelmore. 

I was smoking a cigar under the Georgian portico 
when my uncle and Goldney met at the foot of the 
stair-case. The front door was open and I heard 
every word that passed. 


[ss next day Captain Wilfred Brand, with his 
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“TI say, Mr. Cursitor,’’ my rival’s hated tones rang 
clear, “I think if you don’t mind I’ll push off for 
London. Under a bit of a cloud here—what? That 
beastly pistol, don’t you know.” 

There was a pause for my relative to cough insin- 
cerely. ‘‘ My dear fellow, what nonsense!’’ he exclaimed. 
“No one who knows you connects you with the hor- 
rible outrage that is distressing us all. There is no 
need for you to terminate your visit, and I can promise 
that neither by word or look will you be subjected 
to unpleasantness from anyone under my roof.” 

“Most kind of you, sir,’ Goldney replied. “Still, 
you can’t control people’s thoughts and I should have 
the feeling that the servants were looking askance at 
me. I should prefer to go.” 

Uncle Ambrose coughed again, with much more 
violence. When he had subdued the paroxysm he 
spoke very seriously: ‘“‘If you put it like that, Goldney, 
it is only fair to tell you that Michelmore left an 
assistant in the village with instructions to follow you 
if you quitted the Hall during his absence. It would 
be most annoying for you. If you will take my tip 
you will at least sit tight till the inspector returns. 
Very likely he will be able to exonerate you entirely.”’ 

The prospect of being shadowed evidently did not 
appeal to my gentleman, or else he jumped at an 
excuse for prolonging his enjoyment of Clare’s society. 
Possibly he was actuated by both these considerations. 

“Thank you for your candour, sir,’ he rejoined. 
“T am certainly not inclined to be chivied about by 
Michelmore or one of his sleuths. As you are so kind 
I will stay and await my fate at the Hall, and it will 
be nicer to do so among friends.” 

Sauntering off into the park, I cursed the fellow 
heartily, though when I reviewed the situation in 
cooler mood I saw that it was not without advantage 
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to me. It would be better to have him under my 
eye, so that I could keep him and Clare under the 
microscope and make any little necessary adjustment 
if a cog in the machinery broke loose. Moreover he 
would be on hand if Michelmore came back with a 
mandate from the mandarins of the Yard to run 
him in. 

But the latter contingency was quickly ruled out 
for the present. That same afternoon I had a wire 
from Michelmore asking me to meet him at the village 
inn, where he had recently been staying, at six o’clock. 
I was on hand well before the time and his face as 
he descended from the car was a thunder-cloud. “The 
Cursitor Arms” was an old-fashioned coaching-house, 
regaining slowly a modicum of ancient prosperity 
thanks to motor traffic. The inspector marched into 
the low-ceiled coffee-room, beckoning me to follow. 
Save for ourselves the room was vacant. 

“Nothing doing,” he turned on me as though the 
fault were mine. ‘‘There is to be no arrest till we 
are sure that the pistol wasn’t a plant.” 

“Shall you be able to prove it a plant?” 

“No, for I don’t believe it was one. Goldney used 
his own pistol all right. But it will mean a lot of 
tedious routine work, inquiring who had been seen 
entering or leaving his room and all that. I main- 
tained that it would have been better to have locked 
him up first and done the inquiries afterwards, but 
the Commissioner wouldn’t hear of it. He said the 
case wasn’t strong enough as it stood.” 

This was disappointing, though it could mean 
_ nothing more serious for me than delay. Aunt Jane 
and Mrs. Pettigrew had rummaged my bedroom, but 
if it was the pistol they had been looking for they 
certainly had not found it because it was reposing 
beneath the water in the boat-house. And when, 
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some days earlier, the weapon left its owner’s posses- 
sion the precautions I had taken put those ladies 
out of court as possible witnesses. 

I was beginning to condole with the inspector on 
the needless task thrust upon him by an obtuse 
superior when a commotion at the door of the inn 
drew us to the window. The police car had gone 
round to the garage, but its place at the front door 
had been taken by a smart little two-seater, evidently 
just arrived. From it was descending a short, stout, 
elderly gentleman whose features bore a striking 
resemblance to those of the first Napoleon, or rather 
to what the latter would have been had the great 
Corsican attained old age. Michelmore drew in his 
breath sharply. 

“By gum, it’s Sebastian Zambra!” he exclaimed. 
“Now I wonder what brings him here and who is 
at the back of him.” 

Now Zambra, the famous private detective of a 
quarter of a century ago—the contemporary and, as 
some held, the successful rival of the redoubtable 
Sherlock Holmes at his prime—was but a name to me. 
I had read of his prowess and had heard stories told 
of him by fogies in club smoking-rooms, but I had 
always regarded him as an extinct volcano. In 
fact I had thought that he was dead, and now I 
said so. 

“He ought to be,’ was Michelmore’s savage com- 
ment. “But he isn’t—not by a long chalk. He is 
out of active practice, yet he butts in now and then 
when private influence ropes him in—the damned old 
nuisance.” 

The next moment the spitefulness dropped from 
the official detective’s voice and he cooed as softly 
as a sucking dove as the ‘‘damned old nuisance” 
entered the coffee-room. 
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“Why, Mr. Zambra!” he exclaimed, “this is indeed 
a pleasure. You are looking up well, sir—fair biffed 
old Father Time, you have. If it’s a fair question 
are you on the Chrystal murder case?”’ 

Zambra shook the proffered hand without any show 
of emotion, cordial or hostile. 

“Inspector Michelmore, isn’t it?” he blinked short- 
sightedly. “‘No, I am not on that case, or any other, 
at present. But, to be frank, I am down here to look 
round. If the Chrystal case appeals to me as a nut 
worth the cracking I shall have a go at cracking it.” 

I could see the inspector was bursting to ask him 
who his client was, and that it was with difficulty 
that he restrained himself. 

“Well, if you decide to take it on,” he said, ‘‘the 
Yard will be delighted to profit by your genius, Mr. 
Zambra. Swop ideas, eh? Nothing like co-operation 
between tip-toppers who are above petty jealousy.” 

Zambra chuckled wheezily, as corpulent old men do 
chuckle: “I never claimed to be a tip-topper, Michel- 
more, though I am grateful to you for the phrase. Is 
your friend also from Scotland Yard?” 

Michelmore effected an introduction, mentioning 
my relationship to Mr. Ambrose Cursitor of the Hall 
and humorously adding that I was about the only 
person he had met in connection with the case whom 
he had been compelled to absolve from suspicion. 

“Compelled?”” repeated Zambra, slightly arch- 
ing his eyebrows. 

“Alibi, proved at the inquest. In Glasgow at the 
time,” Michelmore vindicated the whitewash he had 
splashed on me. 

The old charlatan—I regarded all private detec- 
tives as charlatans—looked me over with very little 
interest and then seemed to toss me aside as a thing 
of no value. 


‘ 
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“T am thirsty after my drive,” he remarked irrel- 
evantly and with the querulousness of age under 
discomfort. “Will you gentlemen join me in a drink?” 

We joined him all right, dismissing the while the 
subject that was paramount in all our thoughts. A 
solid half hour we put in, discussing the weather, 
the crops and the latest blunder of the Government, 
till Michelmore announced that we, meaning he and 
I, must get a move on. 

“Mr. Cursitor is being of the greatest help to me,” 
he explained kindly. ‘‘Good-bye for the present, 
Mr. Zambra and let me know if you decide to act 
for—er—your client.” 

“T have decided already,” replied the once famous 
investigator. ‘‘I am coming in.” 


CHAPTER XI 


ZAMBRA’S CLIENT 


Zambra’s sudden decision to ‘‘come in” as he 

called it, and I could not help wondering what 
had influenced him. On his first joining issue with 
Michelmore he had expressed doubt whether he would 
take on the Chrystal case. “If the nut appeals to me 
as worth cracking I shall have a go at cracking it,” he 
had declared. 

Yet twenty minutes later, without any looking 
round at all, he had made up his mind to “come in,” 
the reasonable deduction being that something in his 
conversation with the Scotland Yard officer had 
enabled him to form an opinion on the merits of the 
case. During that brief interview he had decided to 
try to crack the nut. 


sk was something rather puzzling about 
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Turn it which way I would, I could not see that I 
myself had furnished a reason for the swift determina- 
tion. Throughout the interview Zambra had treated 
me as a negligible quantity, addressing himself exclu- 
sively to Michelmore and showing no interest in me 
after he had been informed of my absence on the day 
of the crime. Indeed he had shown no interest in me 
at all beyond arching his eyebrows at Michelmore’s 
humorous sally about having been compelled to 
absolve me from suspicion. 

As the inspector and I walked away from the inn 
through the village street I raised the question of 
the apparent wobble on the part of his unofficial rival. 

“No wobble, Mr. Cursitor,’’ came the quick reply. 
“The old beggar meant to take the case all along. He 
wouldn’t have driven down on a hot day in an open 
car else.” 

I was not so sure. ‘‘ Who can be employing him?” 
I threw out the feeler. “‘Do you think it is my uncle?” 

“No, I don’t,”” was Michelmore’s prompt rejoinder. 
“Your uncle is a gentleman and he wouldn’t go behind 
my back. I have every reason to believe that I stand 
high in his confidence and esteem.” 

I smiled at this—on the reverse side of my face. 
The esteem of Uncle Ambrose he might possess, but 
not the confidence. I should not be walking so amicably 
at his side if my deceitful relative had told him that 
Janet Chrystal had been his daughter and heiress. 

“Tf the unknown client isn’t my uncle,” I continued, 
“he is probably to be found among the people who 
think that they have incurred your suspicion. In 
degree of importance these are Norman Goldney, Alf 
Kensit, Captain Brand, Mr. Decies and Mr. Ryder.” 

“You can rule all those out except the first two,” 
said Michelmore after a pause. ‘“‘I am satisfied that 
Brand and Decies were only foolish young sparks 
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who would run after anything in petticoats, while old 
Ryder’s attention to the girl was nothing more than 
Mid-Victorian courtesy. I imagine Mr. Zambra is 
too expensive a luxury for a footman, which narrows 
the thing down to Goldney as his potential employer. 
I shall be greatly obliged, Mr. Cursitor, if you will 
keep your eyes open at the Hall and let me know if 
Zambra calls to see Goldney.”’ 

“T will do that,” I replied cordially. And then, 

wishing to test a contingency which, though not 

probable, had occurred to me, I added: ‘‘Hav’n’t 
we overlooked a possible client in Mrs. Pettigrew? 
She was, I suppose, Miss Chrystal’s next of kin. I 
understand that the girl lived with her. She may 
be dissatisfied with official slow progress and have 
called in outside aid.” 

Michelmore was not quite so ready with his reply 
as usual, and when it came it was not illuminating. 
He had retired into his shell under fire of my apparently 
innocent question. Damn these detectives! How 
difficult they are to read, even the simplest of them. 

“No, it isn’t Mrs. Pettigrew,” he said at last. “I 
haven’t heard of any complaints from that quarter.”’ 

I had to let it go at that. He had half walked into 
the trap and then walked out again. I had wanted to 
find out if he had unearthed Mrs. Pettigrew’s real 
relations to Janet, which would mean that Uncle 
Ambrose had failed in his promise of silence. Michel- 
more’s answer left me in doubt. His definite assertions 
might mean anything or nothing. I could not press 
him. 

We parted at the lodge gates of the Hall, Michelmore 
alleging that he had to confer with Sergeant Gubbins 
at the local police station. I did not see him again 
that day, and I pictured him to myself as improving 
the occasion with Zambra at the inn. 
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For myself a course of passive resistance seemed to 
be advisable. In fact there was no scope for energetic 
action on my part. I could only exercise an unceasing 
vigilance, directed for the moment at discovering who 
was the backer of the veteran private detective, 
while holding myself ready to pounce on anything 
that might redound to my advantage in consolidating 
the case against Goldney. So far my feelings and 
conduct were entirely based on the strategy of attack. 
It had not yet crossed my mind that I should ever be 
placed on the defensive. 

It was in this defiant mood of confidence that I 
retired to bed, and in the same mood that two hours 
later I opened the door of my room and peered into the 
corridor. I am a light sleeper and I had been awakened 
by the sound of a light step—a very, very light step, 
passing my door. 

But whoever it was had disappeared from view down 
the staircase. So much the solitary electric light 
burning all night showed me, and switching on my 
own light I hurried into some clothes—a scratch 
collection of dress things and outdoor garments. 
Luckily I had the presence of mind to select a pair 
of rubber-soled tennis shoes as footwear, moved by 
the presentiment that some silent tracking was ahead 
of me. I think that I had a vague notion that Alf 
Kensit and Miss Sally Clapp might be on another 
nocturnal expedition. 

Old Ben Ryder’s room was in the same corridor. 
Possibly the precious pair had been to blackmail him, 
or—horrid thought—to sell him some information on 
which they placed a fictitious value. They could do 
me no harm, but I didn’t want any of the wrong sort 
of mud stirred up. What stirring there was to do I 
would do myself. 

There was no sign of anyone in the entrance-hall, 
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but I noticed that the chain on the front door was 
down, a closer examination showing me that the 
bolts were also withdrawn. I slipped into the open, 
softly closing the door behind me, and by the light 
of a pale half moon I was rewarded by the flutter of 
a woman’s dress at the far side of the lawn. It vanished 
in a flash and in a flash I was after it. 

The chase led me across the foot-bridge into the 
park, and so, by cautious treading on the dew-drenched 
grass, to the boat-house by the lake, into which my 
quarry disappeared. Creeping to the entrance, I heard 
a voice which nearly upset my self-control. It was the 
voice of Clare Ryder, and the wheezy tones of the man 
who answered her were the tones of Sebastian Zambra. 

So it was at the instance of Clare that the old 
detective had been dug out of his retirement! The girl 
of my heart was the unacknowledged client who had 
set him the nut-cracking task, which, if he succeeded, 
would send me to the gallows. 

I smiled at the futility of it all—the secrecy and the 
midnight conclave. To hope for results from this 
fossilised mountebank when the “star turn” of 
Scotland Yard was all at sea showed the desperate 
straits to which Clare had been reduced in defence 
of her lover—showed also the hollowness of her 
pretence in trying to hoodwink me into the belief that 
she had lost faith in him. 

But my smile was suddenly frozen into a frown. 
The boat-house was the last place in the world where 
I should have wished a secret rendezvous between 
two people inimical, willingly or otherwise, to my 
designs. 

It behoved me to learn what was in the wind and, 
stepping stealthily, I peered into the dim interior. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE ELUSIVE CLUE 


dodging about in the blackness. I had no 

difficulty in locating it in the dilapidated punt, 
the mooring rope of which I had adjusted when I 
personally conducted Inspector Michelmore to the 
scene of the crime. As my eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom I saw that the source of light was an electric 
torch wielded by Zambra, who was down in the punt. 
Clare stood on the staging above, regarding his opera- 
tions with tensest interest. 

The first words that passed between them told me 
that this was not their initial meeting over the case. 
Explanations had taken place before, and they had 
come to the boat-house now for a definite purpose. 

“No, Miss Ryder, I can’t find anything,’’ Zambra’s 
declaration recalled my smile and restored my equa- 
nimity. “I am afraid I have been building on a false 
assumption. The clue I expected is not patent—to 
my old eyes, at any rate.”’ 

What had he expected to find, I wondered. I 
thought I could guess, and he rose in my estimation, 
though it was impossible that he should find what he 
sought. But the fact that he had looked for that 
elusive clue entitled him to greater respect than I 
had hitherto been inclined to accord. Long past his | 
prime as he was; he still retained the dregs of that 
detective instinct which had made him famous a 
quarter of a century ago. He had hit on a spot in my 
armour which would have been a weak one if I had 
not plugged it before I struck my blow. 


A TINY glow, like the flitting of a fire-fly, was 
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He was playing his torch on the gunwale and thwarts 
of the punt, though he desisted after his reply to Clareand 
clambered onto the staging. He had been so “‘hot,”’ as 
children say, in the game he was playing that I was in- 
terested in what he would do next. My interest was 
not based on fear, for I knew that his sting had been 
drawn before he tried to use it, yet it would be well to 
trace the workings of his singularly active mentality. 

I had no chance to do that, for what he did next 
was simply nothing at all. He stood for a minute on 
the stage, conversing with Clare in tones too low for 
me to hear, and then he made a movement to the door 
so decided that I concluded his task was finished. 
It left me no option but to retreat in all haste, not only 
to escape observation but to regain the house well 
ahead of Clare. If she got there in front of me she 
would put the chain up on the front door and I should © 
either have to remain out all the rest of the night or 
disclose my nocturnal ramble by ringing for admission. 

On reaching the bridge over the stream I looked 
back and by the moonlight saw that I had been none 
too soon. Two hundred yards behind Clare and 
Zambra were parting, the latter doubtless to cross 
the park to the inn, and the girl to follow in my steps 
to the house. I fairly sprinted through the gardens 
and was safe in my bedroom long before Clare could 
have arrived at the front door. The temptation to 
put the chain up, prompted by my sense of humour, 
taxed all my powers of resistance. 

In the morning, while dressing, I debated with 
myself whether the position had been altered by 
Clare’s association with Zambra. That would depend 
on her object in instituting a private investigation, 
and it was not easy to fathom what she had in view. 
Recalling my last interview with her, when she had 
tried to pump me as to Goldney’s possible arrest, I 
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remembered that she had made anxiety for her father 
the pretext, and that she had threatened me with 
her displeasure if my advice to Michelmore to postpone 
the arrest were acted on. At the time I had gained the 
impression that Goldney was the real object of her 
solicitude, but it was on the cards that I had been 
mistaken and that she had been moved by genuine 
anxiety about old Ben. 

In fact it was conceivable that in piloting Zambra to 
the boat-house she had not been acting as principal, 
but as representative of her father, whose figure and 
habits were unsuited to midnight excursions. Michel- 
more had said that the veteran criminologist only 
emerged from his present-day obscurity under very 
strong influence, and it might be that Mr. Ryder was 
an old friend or former client. The two ancient birds 
were much of an age. 

Anyhow there was nothing in all this to touch my 
sense of security, and I met Clare at the breakfast- 
table with the sad, sweet smile of an archdeacon. 
She responded in kind and I noted with a secret thrill 
how different was her attitude towards Goldney. 
Since the finding of his pistol she had hardly spoken 
to him; this morning her silence towards my rival was 
accompanied by scowls which on a less charming face 
would have been positively forbidding. 

After the meal I dodged everybody, for there was 
a point about which, though quite satisfied, I wanted 
to be absolutely assured after the previous night’s 
experience. By a little-used track through a plantation 
I made my way to the park, and so to the boat-house, 
where I lowered myself into the punt. I had first 
taken the precaution to see that I had not been followed 
and that there was nobody about. It would not have 
suited me at all if Mr. Alf Kensit and Miss Sally Clapp 
had been doing their matutinal courting on the shore 
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of the lake. Their horrid minds might have read into 
my actions—well, something which no one must read. 

But there was no human presence to pry upon me 
in the gloomy, water-lapped structure. So sensitive 
am I to hostile scrutiny that I should have instinctively 
felt unseen eyes had they been directed at my move- 
ments. It was therefore without misgiving that I 
set about the business that had brought me—business 
practically completed on the occasion of my former 
visit to the boat-house as Inspector Michelmore’s 
guide. What I had to do was then rather sketchily 
performed under the pretext of adjusting the punt’s 
mooring rope, but now there was scope for a more 
exhaustive examination. 

Very thoroughly did I go about the work, using 
both eye and hand. The punt was fitted with thole- 
pins, so that it could be sculled if desired. These 
projections I submitted to the nicest touch of finger and 
ocular scrutiny. All was asit should be. The elusive 
clue, which to Zambra might have been an open book, 
and even for the duller intelligence of Scotland Yard 
might have drawn aside a corner of the veil, had utterly 
disappeared as I had always intended it should. 

No trace of any foreign substance adhered to the 
thole-pins—nothing at least but the blue mould due 
to damp and long disuse. I had known all along by 
the laws of Nature that it must be so, yet this final 
confirmation creased my expressive features—expres- 
sive when no one is looking—into a smile of triumph. 
I was not made aware of that smile till later, and it 
cannot have endured for long, for if I know the tricks 
of my own countenance the smile must have been 
chased away by the sound which at that moment 
fell upon my ears. 

What was that sound and where was its source? It 
was a kind of “‘click,’’ short and sharp like the single 
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tap of a wood-pecker on the trunk of a tree—of a 
very secretive wood-pecker who had reasons for 
making hardly any noise. But wood-peckers, however 
secretive, do not give a single tap and then desist, 
nor do they select the interior of boat-houses as their 
hunting-grounds. As to the source of the sound, it 
was impossible to locate it. A glance at the walls, 
at the roof and at the surrounding landing-stage failed 
to reveal anything that could account for that dis- 
turbing ‘“‘click.”’ 

The only thing that was certain was that I was 
absolutely alone in the boat-house, that no human 
presence had caused the sound. I climbed out of the 
punt and went outside, to be baffled there also. No 
bird was perched on the roof, nor was there sign of 
living creature on lake or shore. 

I set out to return to the Hall, and I had not gone 
far when a possible explanation occurred to me. 
There is a pestilent insect which burrows: into old 
furniture, old wood of any kind, and signifies its 
depredations by a mysterious tapping. That must 
have been it—a destructive insect burrowing into the 
timbers of the ancient boat-house, perhaps into the 
punt itself. The sound had seemed quite close. 

The pestiferous midget, I remembered, was called 
“The Death Watch.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SPOOL OF FILM 
and called at “The Cursitor Arms” in quest of 


~  Michelmore. I wanted to compare notes with 
him on the activities of Zambra. Luckily I found the 


NROM the boat-house I walked into the village 
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inspector in. He came out of the coffee-room wiping 
yoke of egg from his grizzled moustache. 

“Naughty, naughty!” I chaffed him. “Only just 
finished breakfast, I see. Surely Scotland Yard doesn’t 
run down criminals by lying abed?”’ 

Jerking his thumb at the coffee-room door, he led 
me out to the garden at the back of the inn, where 
an old stone sundial stood sentinel in the centre of 
a close-shaven lawn. 

“T have been up for hours,”’ he said in an under- 
tone. “Trying to discover the great Sebastian Zambra’s 
game.” 

“He got up with the lark and you’ve been spotting 
the lark he was up to?” I essayed a diplomatic but 
sorry joke. 

“T said trying to,’ Michelmore disclosed the raw 
edge of his nerves. ‘“‘He was one too many for me, 
though it was by sheer luck. He left the inn shortly 
after six and I shadowed him to the boat-house in the 
park. Naturally I had to keep my distance and that 
dished me. I couldn’t get near enough to see what 
he was after. He wasn’t inside two minutes and I 
had to beat it directly he came out, without ever 
being within fifty yards of him.” 

“And you had to be cautious in returning?” I 
suggested. 

“T dived into those rhododendrons and let him go 
_ ahead of me,” the inspector replied. ‘“‘He was up in 
his bedroom by the time I reached this pub and I 
went straight to mine. I suppose we were both playing 
possum, for we came down to breakfast late within a 
few minutes of each other. We took the meal together, 
swopping lies about how we had overslept.”’ 

“Did you believe each other?” I asked dryly. 

“‘He believed me,”’ was the snappish answer. 

I made a pretence of reading the hour on the sundial, 
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just to gain time. I wanted to decide how much, 
or rather, how little, I should tell him of my adven- 
tures since last we met. I ruled out at once my two 
visits to the boat-house—that on the previous night 
and that of an hour ago. I had no high opinion of 
Michelmore’s brain-power, but I was not going to 
disclose to him Zambra’s interest in the punt, or my 
own. It might have opened a door even to that dull 
intellect. 

But, it being to my interest to baffle Zambra, it 
occurred to me that I had better keep my promise to 
the inspector as to the identity of the old dug-out’s 
mysterious client. 

“Then,” I dropped out my tardy reply, “he should 
be a very credulous person, and he cannot have won 
his reputation on credulity. He must have been 
kidding me, Michelmore—playing you for a sucker, as 
the Yankees call it. But, seriously, I have news for 
you. I have spotted the ‘hidden hand’ that is feeding 
shekels to friend Sebastian—Mr. Benjamin Ryder of 
the Stock Exchange and Wargrave Court, Henley.” 

The detective’s eyes narrowed to pin-points. 

“How do you figure that?” he demanded almost 
fiercely. 

“Well, not exactly by direct observation, but by 
deduction,’”’ I temporised. ‘‘Mr. Ryder’s daughter met 
Zambra late last night in the park. I witnessed the 
meeting. The young lady would hardly be holding a 
midnight séance of that sort on her own, so I gathered 
that she was acting as messenger or spokeswoman for 
her father.” 

“But whv?” persisted the inspector looking at me 
very hard. “There’s no reason for the old man to 
get the wind up. I quite fell in with your views about 
him, Mr. Cursitor, and we haven’t worried him since 
the harmless suspects were weeded out.” 
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It was not for me to disclose my hand by plainly 
stating why, in my opinion, Clare was foregathering 
with Zambra. Especially as I had the uncomfortable 
feeling that Michelmore was half expecting me to do 
so. One of the minor ramparts to my sense of security 
was the knowledge that I had not once given away 
an inkling of my personal loves and hates, and behind 
that rampart, among others, I intended to remain 
entrenched. So I wagged my head like a fatuous idiot. 

“Tf you can’t say why I am sure I can’t,’ I replied. 
“Tf Miss Ryder has instructed that ancient fraud on 
her own account I suppose it means that she wants 
someone cleared who is threatened by the police. 
You are the best judge of who that is, Michelmore, 
though as an amateur pupil of yours I should say that 
Mr. Goldney and Alf Kensit were the only likely win- 
ners. You have had your knife into both of them, 
you see.” 

The Scotland-Yarder gave me another look, shrugged 
his shoulders and dismissed the subject. I was demure 
enough, though I was conscious of having inflicted a 
defeat. Though blocked by my stone wall of an alibi, 
the inspector could not shake off the tradition which 
enjoins upon the official detective the duty of treating 
all and sundry with suspicion—not necessarily of the 
actual crime, but of collusion, or private motives for 
shielding or incriminating a personal friend or foe. 

Michelmore, I was well aware, had been trying to 
inveigle me into a disclosure of my jealousy of Norman 
Goldney by describing him as Clare’s lover. Well, I 
had dished the beggar and had turned the tables on 
him by suggesting that he himself was out to get 
Goldney. My tactful allusion to Kensit was, I flatter 
myself, an artistic touch. 

The whole thing was too funny—the killer of Janet 
Chrystal splitting hairs with Scotland Yard about 
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perfectly harmless but obnoxious people who prob- 
ably never had any interest in the wretched girl except to 
wonder why a wise providence had fashioned her so ugly. 

“T am obliged to you, Mr. Cursitor,” said the 
inspector. ‘‘I will bear in mind what you have told 
me. Now there is another little matter connected with 
this star in the detective firmament who has dropped 
among us. On my way to the boat-house this morning 
trailing Zambra I saw him stop at Garton’s shop in 
the village—the general store where they sell every- 
thing from a needle to an anchor. Of course the place 
was closed at that hour, but our friend rang at the 
private door and after a bit of talk was admitted. 
Now you know the few tradesmen in this little hole, 
whereas they one and all know me—as the officer in 
charge of the Chrystal murder case. Garton would be 
as close as wax if I questioned him, but he might open 
out to you as your uncle’s heir and the future squire 
at the Hall. Could you find out for me what: Zambra 
called for?”’ 

I readily agreed to make the attempt, for my own 
curiosity was piqued as to what that tricky old ferret 
could have wanted at Garton’s store so early in the 
morning. On my way back through the village I 
dropped in at the local universal provider’s modest 
emporium and was rather relieved that he was not 
personally on duty. Mr. Samuel Garton had taken a 
dislike to me many years ago when he caught me, as 
a nipper of ten, filching sweets, and though he had 
long since learned to dissemble his antipathy we were 
not exactly in harmony. 

His place behind the counter was temporarily occu- 
pied by his daughter, a vinegary and anemic maiden 
of doubtful age. It was a physical impossibility for 
her to give the glad eye, even to the heir of the Hall, 
but she made a gallant effort for the next best thing. 
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“T looked in for some Doppers,’”’ I broached my 
spurious errand naming a poisonous brand of cigarette 
which I knew they stocked. “But really I haven’t the 
heart to trouble you, Miss Garton, you look so fagged 
out. Pardon me, but you don’t seem fit to be serving 
in the shop.” 

I had cast my fly with unerring aim. Out flopped 
the big trout to flounder at my feet. Apart from 
metaphor, what a fisherman I should have made. 

“You are right, Mr. Paul,’ she smirked. “I feel 
just rotten, and no wonder. I ought to be in bed, 
sleeping it off. A stout old bounder shied gravel at 
my window at some unearthly hour this morning and 
insisted on my fetching father to him—said he was 
a fellow Mason in distress. I roused up dad and sent 
him down, and I listened to their chat. What do you 
think all the fuss was about?”’ 

“T haven’t a guess on me, Miss Garton,’’ I answered 
casually, though my ears were itching. “Something 
to smoke, I suppose?”’ 

‘““A spool of kodak film,’’ came the indignant correc- 
tion. ‘Me, Angela Garton, done out of her beauty 
winks for a measly little thing like that. Going to 
photygrarph his own puffy old chump, I reckon.” 

Murmuring sympathy, I took my Doppers and went > 
away, ruminating deeply. I was quite sure that what- 
ever Mr. Sebastian Zambra was in such dire haste to 
“photygrarph” before cock-crow it was not his own 
Napoleonic countenance. 

Nor could it have been mine, for according to the 
time-table of the morning’s excursions which I had 
mentally registered, Zambra, shadowed by Michelmore, 
must have been back at the inn long before I reached 
the boat-house to hear that ominous “‘death-tick.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE TRICK PHOTOGRAPH 


so I did not return to the inn to inform him of 

Zambra’s strange purchase at Garton’s. It would 
be time to do that when next we met, as we were 
sure to in the course of the next few hours, and, to 
be quite candid with you, my post-mortem critics, I 
wanted to consider that queer requirement of the 
resuscitated investigator before imparting it to his 
official rival. 

There is such a thing as falling between two stools, 
you know, and the stools on this occasion being detec- 
tives of established repute it behoved me, as the object 
of their quest, to hasten slowly. 

So I made my way to the Hall, striving as % passed 
along the smiling village street to fix up some sort 
of reason for Zambra’s strange need. What could he 
want a kodak film for all of a hurry at five o’clock 
in the morning—wanting it so urgently that he boosted 
Miss Angela Garton out of bed and made her fetch 
her father, pleading Masonry as an excuse to that 
irascible tradesman? 

Zambra had only arrived from London the day 
before, and surely if a spool of film had been necessary 
to his investigation he would have brought a spool 
with him. Puzzling it over, I could not see how instan- 
taneous photography had come into his scheme of 
things since his arrival. And then, suddenly, I had 
one of those happy thoughts which come to comfort, 


and perhaps lead astray, harassed humanity in moments 
of doubt. 


I HAD had enough of Michelmore for the present, 
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The senile sleuth had been smitten with the stale 
idea that it would further his business if he posed as 
a harmless tourist, mouching around to snapshot 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood. 

I left it at that, coming to the conclusion as I passed 
through the lodge gates into the noble elm avenue by 
which Cursitor Hall is approached. I was half way 
up the drive when one of my uncle’s cars overtook 
me, going so fast that I had only had a glimpse of 
the single passenger too brief for recognition. The 
drooping white whiskers were suggestive of Mr. Lewis 
Cranmer’s Victorian personality, and when I reached 
the house I ascertained that I had guessed right. The 
family solicitor was with Uncle Ambrose. 

In a little while Melliss sought me with the intima- 
tion that I was wanted in the study, and thither I 
repaired, expecting what was to come. Mr. Cranmer 
confirmed my anticipations by rising and bowing to 
me with great deference. 

““My dear boy, I have been performing the simple 
act of justice which I mentioned to you,” my uncle 
began nervously. ‘‘Our good friend Cranmer has been 
taking my instructions to reinstate you in the entail. 
He is also to prepare a new will constituting you my 
residuary legatee as to the personalty.” 

Simple justice! The damned old hypocrite! What 
of the simple injustice of blighting my prospects and 
putting me to all that trouble to out my supplanter? 
I could have taken him by the neck and throttled him ; 
only it seemed wiser to play the dutiful nephew. 
When I had chanted my pean of thanks Mr. Cranmer 
cleared his pompous throat. 

“By the way, as your excellent chauffeur was 
driving me past the inn,” he orated, “it was neces- 
sary to slow down owing to the vagaries of a flock of 
sheep. On the doorway of the inn I recognised a 
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celebrity of the past—one Zambra, who gave the 
great Sherlock some nasty jolts in his day. Is it 
possible that he has resumed his profession as a crime 
specialist in connection with the—er—distressing 
occurrence here?”’ 

“Tf he has I know nothing of it,” my uncle declared. 
“T never heard of the fellow. Did you, Paul?” 

“Not till this morning, sir,’’ I replied. “Inspector 
Michelmore informed me of his appearance on the 
scene, and naturally Michelmore is annoyed at what 
he regards as a reflection on his capacity. I assured him 
that you had not introduced this outsider into the case.” 

Another score over Uncle Ambrose! How the old 
boy beamed at me! 

“See what a dutiful nephew I’ve got,’’ he turned 
to the lawyer. “Coals of fire on my head, eh? Now 
Cranmer, you must know something of this Mr. Zambra 
or you couldn’t have recognised him. Is he a person 
who really counts?” 

“He was, but that was a good many years ago. I 
employed him once to find a missing will for a client, 
and he discovered that it had been hidden by the 
client himself. There were complications with which 
I need not bore you, but he was uncannily clever— 
seemed in fact to have a sort of second sight. Of course 
he didn’t advertise his methods, but it was generally 
believed that he called modern science to his aid.” 

“Turned the X rays on the brains of his opponents? ”’ 
I chortled. ‘‘Come, Mr. Cranmer, that’s rather too 
tall an order.” 

Suddenly I became aware that Aunt Jane had 
entered the study and was listening to the conversa- 
tion. As usual, she looked about as stupid as an owl 
in day-light, but, as I have remarked before, I was 
never quite sure of Aunt Jane. My uncle spotted 
her at the same moment. 
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“Hullo, Jane!” he cried. ‘Creeping about like a 
ghost—what? I wish you would come into a room 
in more human style. We are discussing a new develop- 
ment that’s cropped up. There’s a fellow called 
Zambra shoving his nose into the pretty pie some- 
body’s cooked for us. Upsetting the apple-cart, and, 
according to Paul the temper of our good friend 
Inspector Michelmore.”’ 

Aunt Jane let off a laugh like the croak of a raven, 
fixing me with a malevolent stare. 

“Nephew Paul is in the police-officer’s confidence,” 
she sneered. ‘In my opinion the police-officer is a 
broken reed. If this stranger is efficient we ought to 
welcome him.” 

Mr. Lewis Cranmer nodded approval, but to Uncle 
Ambrose, as a magistrate, his sister’s flouting of 
constituted authority was rank heresy. 

“Really Jane!’ he snorted. ‘‘Perhaps it was you 
who commissioned this meddlesome interloper. If so 
I must ask you to discharge him at once. I couldn’t 
take my seat on the county bench after the police 
being insulted from my house by a member of the 
family.” 

“T didn’t engage the person,” was the indignant 
reply. “What do you say his name is?” 

“‘Zambra.” 

“Well, he is not employed by me, but Janet’s mur- 
derer had better look out. Well do I remember his 
great reputation thirty years ago. He used to get 
his criminals by some sort of trick photography, I 
think.” 

“Bosh!” roared Uncle Ambrose. 

Aunt Jane gibbered at him, scowled at me and 
wandered out of the study. Not wishing to be cross- 
examined, I followed almost immediately and going 
up to my room devoted some very cogent thought 
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to the revelation of Zambra’s methods. Mr. Cranmer 
had spoken of ‘‘second sight”’ and “modern science,’ 
while Aunt Jane had shown greater precision by 
mentioning ‘‘some sort of trick photography”’ as the 
basis of the old detective’s bygone triumphs. 

Well, that was in keeping with the early morning 
call at Garton’s for a spool of kodak film, and there 
was nothing in it to cause me apprehension. Janet 
Chrystal had been dead nearly a fortnight, so it was 
impossible for Zambra to photograph her in the act 
of getting murdered. Nor had I, at present, any 
intention of disclosing my proficiency in homicide by 
murdering anybody else. 

Regarding either the past or the future, it was 
beyond my deductive powers to connect the purchase 
at the village store with anything likely to furnish 
Mr. Dug-Out Zambra with a clue. He couldn’t photo- 
graph what had happened to Janet, and if he could 
I shouldn’t be in the picture, he couldn’t photograph 
me in any criminal act yet to come, for nothing of 
the kind was contemplated. I could only attribute 
his call at Garton’s to a senile hankering after the 
glories of his once formidable career—to a vain desire 
to recapture the taste of ancient successes by going 
through the movements that had contributed to them. 

So much for my essay in analytic psychology. 
What an erratic art it was when applied to an old 
gentleman of Mr. Sebastian Zambra’s professional 
instinct and experience I was to learn before the day 
was out. The last delivery brought me an envelope 
bearing the local post-mark with not a scrap of writing 
inside—only an unmounted print from a negative 
“featuring” my noble self. The background of the 
little study in still life was the interior wall of the 
boat-house, and I was engaged in a most intent scrutiny 
of the thole-pins of the punt. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE DAWN OF FEAR 


UCKILY I was alone in the entrance-hall when 
I opened the envelope. I shied like a scared 
horse at the contents, and my startled coun- 
tenance would have given me away to a spectator as 
the recipient of a nasty shock. So badly was I jolted 
that I needed time and solitude for recovery, and to 
gain both I plunged into the heart of a shrubbery. As 
I rushed into the open my flight was expedited, if 
not exactly cheered, by the sound of a hollow laugh 
from the head of the stair-case. 

One notable fact stood out clear and insistent above 
all the futile wobbling of detectives, official and 
private. One or other of them, with long odds on 
Zambra, suspected me of causing Janet’s death. The 
photograph recorded nothing criminal on my part. 
Questioned as to what I was doing in the punt I 
should have had a perfectly adequate answer in the 
statement that I was searching for clues. The photo- 
graph itself was no evidence of guilt, but that someone 
should have thought it worth securing showed that 
someone was unhealthily interested in my connection 
with the murder. 

All sorts of beastly phrases occurred to me: “The 
Writing on the Wall,’ “The Sword of Damocles,’’ 
“The Hidden Hand’”—all the ugly catch words 
hinting at impending danger. It was all very well 
that no clue had been found, or could have been 
found, so long after the event, but that one should have 
been looked for with myself as the central figure was a 
shattering blow to one who deemed himself immune. 
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That I had Zambra to thank for the jolt was beyond 
doubt. I had it on good authority that the camera 
was a leading weapon in his armoury, and the curious 
“click”? which I had heard while in the punt was now 
easily explicable as the release of an instantaneous 
shutter. Yet there had been no sign of the wielder of 
the camera in or about the boat-house, nor, on recon- 
structing the events of the previous night and morning, 
did it seem possible for Zambra to have been on the 
spot at the moment when that mysterious “‘death- 
watch” ticked at me from the unseen. 

I reviewed what I have already called my mental 
time-table. In the middle of the preceding night I 
had been aroused by footsteps in the corridor outside 
my room. Going in pursuit, the chase had led me to 
the boat-house, where I had witnessed Zambra scru- 
tinising the punt while Clare looked on. I had heard 
him inform his companion that the clue he was searching 
for was not visible. Zambra had returned to the inn, 
reaching it in the small hours, and had again 
left, shadowed by Michelmore, between five and six 
for the boat-house, spoiling Miss Angela Garton’s 
beauty sleep en route. According to Michelmore he 
had not remained two minutes in the boat-house, but, 
still dogged by the inspector, had gone straight back 
to “The Cursitor Arms,”’ where after an interval they 
had breakfasted together. 

My own next visit to the boat-house was not paid 
till after the Hall nine o’clock breakfast, and as the 
two detectives were still at table in the inn coffee- 
room more than half an hour later, they must have 
been there at the very time when I was examining the 
punt and, presumably, having my photograph taken. 

Everything pointed to Zambra being the artist, 
yet by the above timing it seemed a physical impos- 
sibility for him to have manipulated the camera in 
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person. Of course there was the chance that he had 
released the shutter by deputy. It was on the cards 
that his confederate or client Clare had acted for him. 
But I did not think so. When I left the breakfast- 
table at the Hall she had been firmly rooted there, in 
animated talk with her father and Uncle Ambrose. 
She would have had to have done a record sprint to 
head me off. Moreover on hearing the ‘“‘click” I had 
searched high and low for the cause, satisfying myself 
that no human being was within sight or sound. 

The sequence of the inexplicable ceased to be 
amusing. My faith in the impregnable alibi was as 
strong as ever, so far as the hangman’s noose was 
concerned. But when I inherited Cursitor Hall I did 
not want to have fingers pointed at me as the man 
who would have been convicted of killing Janet 
Chrystal if he had not been three hundred miles away 
at the time of the murder. Gossip of that kind does 
not make for the comfort of a country gentleman 
residing on his estate. I not only ceased to be amused, 
but I began to be very much annoyed. 

And then annoyance was supplanted by a larger 
emotion. Leaving aside the personality of the photo- 
grapher, why had a print of the picture been sent to 
me, anonymously, by post? To me, who knew the 
secret of the punt and the part it had played in the 
elimination of Janet, there was a certain grim humour 
in the missive. But had the sender discovered the 
secret, or was he only on the track of it? In either 
case there was more than humour to it. A detective 
does not wantonly “pull the leg” of a murderer whom 
he is trying to run down. There was a more sinister 
significance than that, if I could only penetrate it—. 
possibly a threat. Yet the hunter does not blatantly 
threaten the quarry whom he hopes to capture by 
stealth and cunning. I was all at sea again, groping. 
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For the first time since my return from Glasgow I was 
really afraid. 

Yes, it had come to that at last—I confessed to 
myself that I was under the influence of fear, unreason- 
ing fear, because I would not admit that I had anything 
to be frightened of. Zambra, or whoever took the 
snap-shot, might suspect, but he could not know, and 
I chased the sudden qualm of fear away with the 
comforting assurance that he could not, strive as he 
might, obtain that knowledge. It was a nuisance to 
be suspected, but it was a long step from suspicion 
to the prisoner’s dock, and many a mile further to the 
gallows. 

In this calmer frame of mind I debated the object 
Zambra could have had in sending, or inspiring the 
sending, to me of that silver-print. Could it be that, 
guessing that I should hear of the speciality on which 
his past prowess was built, he hoped that I should 
get into a funk and, by showing signs of it, give myself 
away? I remembered that hollow laugh on the landing 
while I was opening the envelope containing the picture. 
Was the laughter Clare’s, watching me receive the 
malign blow dealt by her ally? 

The idea, though exasperating, commended itself to 
me as probable, and I decided to carry the war into 
the enemy’s camp and beard the lion, or, as I was 
assured, the ass in the lion’s skin. After dinner, 
leaving Uncle Ambrose to entertain Mr. Ryder and 
Norman Goldney in the billiard-room, I strolled down 
to “The Cursitor Arms” and asked for Mr. Zambra. 
I was informed that the gentleman was in, but that 
he was receiving a lady in his private sitting-room and 
had given orders that he was not to be disturbed. 

The young lady in the book-keeper’s bar, who was 
my informant, was rather a friend of mine, and I 
noticed that she favoured me with a curious glance. 
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I took the hint and, saying that I would call again, 
I retreated into the shadows outside the inn. It was 
ten o’clock summer time and nearly dark, so I had 
no difficulty in finding a convenient ambush. In less 
than ten minutes Zambra came to the door to usher 
out his departing visitor. And his departing visitor 
was Aunt Jane. 

“T am extremely obliged to you, my dear madam,” 
he was saying in the throaty tone I already detested. 
“What you have told me dovetails nicely. To a lady 
of your wisdom it would be impertinent of me to 
counsel prudence, but we must all remember that we 
have a very slippery customer to deal with—elusive 
as moonshine.” 

“The young devil!” my elderly relative fairly 
hissed as she vanished up the road towards the lodge 
gates. 

I waited a little and once more presented myself 
at the bureau of the inn. This time I was handed 
over to a waitress who conducted me to a room on 
the ground floor labelled “Smoke.” Zambra, who 
had evidently just preceded me, was the only occupant. 
He was about to seat himself in one of the wooden 
arm-chairs, but he remained standing on the announce- 
ment of the waitress: 

“Mr. Paul Cursitor to see you, sir.” 

The look with which this man of Napoleonic coun- 
tenance regarded me can only be described as an 
impressive stare. There was nothing sleuth-like about 
him. His eyes did not roam over my person appraising 
the length of my hair, the shape of my hands and the 
cut of my clothes. If he observed these things it must 
have been comprehensively, as one studies a distant 
view through a telescope. 

The slightly raised brows indicated that he expected 
me to open the ball, so I let him have it. 
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“Look here, sir,’ I began, “I don’t know who’s 
paying you and I don’t care. Some enemy, I presume, 
-with a bad case—such a bad case that he or she has 
to employ a trickster. I can afford to laugh at any 
detective or client who seeks to connect me with the 
death of Miss Janet Chrystal. But assimilate this 
warning, if you please. Any further attempts on your 
‘part to spy upon me, whether for intimidation or in 
search of a clue, if I catch you at it, will entail physically 
painful consequences. That is all I wanted to say to 

ou. 
Zambra said nothing, but continued to masticate 
with his horrid false teeth as he had done throughout 
my harangue.. It gave the impression of an aged 
monkey chewing nuts. I turned on my heel and made 
to leave the room. 

“Mr. Cursitor!” 

I swung round in the doorway. 

The wheezy croak, which I had heard in the boat- 
house colloguing with Clare, began: 

“Do you remember, my rash friend, how incredu- 
lous the public was when the news first came through 
that Paris had been shelled from a distance of seventy 
miles? I see that you do. Well, I am here to solve, 
with fair confidence in success, an equally incredible 
proposition. The public was convinced in the case of 
Paris, and I think it will also be convinced in the case 
of Miss Chrystal.’ 

I made no reply. I had none to make. I shut the 
‘smoking-room door on that croaking monster, rushing 
«out of the inn into the sweet night air. 

The grip of fear had seized me again. 
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THE SPECIAL LICENCE 


hours to daylight, but such was my lot on the 

night after my first skirmish with Zambra. That 
parable of his about the long-distance shelling of Paris 
had fairly put the wind up, for it suggested that he 
had no respect for the stone wall of immunity which 
I had been at such pains to raise. If that was to 
crumble—if my alibi in Glasgow was to cease to count 
—God only knew where I might find myself. 

In the dock? On the scaffold? 

In the dock, perhaps. On the scaffold never! It 
was one thing to bring a charge, quite another to 
substantiate it. And I was still confident that the 
evidence of my crime had, at the very moment of its 
creation, devoured itself according to plan—that no 
trace of it remained. Zambra, with all his cunning, 
could not recreate what had only flashed into existence 
for a second to die at birth. 

Yet, tossing from side to side, I could not shirk the 
fact that he had been looking in the right quarter for 
the clue. I had a lively recollection of his electric 
torch flashing on the side of the punt as he jabbered 
about his failure to Clare on the staging. He was 
very ““warm”’ then, but I had no reason to doubt that 
his confession of failure was genuine. I dismissed as too 
far-fetched the idea that the scene in the boat-house 
was an effect staged for my benefit, the conspirators 
having lured me of set purpose to a seat at their show. 

Another disquieting factor was Aunt Jane’s surrep- 
titious call on the old scoundrel at the inn. I knew 


LI was a new sensation to lie awake counting the 
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that she hated me, and I remembered the information 
of Mr. Alf Kensit and Miss Sally Clapp that in com- 
pany with Mrs. Pettigrew she had searched my room. 
I knew, too; that on that occasion she could not have 
found anything to incriminate me. So why had she 
sought Zambra and referred to me on parting with 
him as “the young devil?” 

I felt that I was surrounded by enemies, all the 
more deadly because they ought to have been my 
friends. When at last I fell asleep it was to be tor- 
mented by the horrible nightmare of being ferried in 
the punt across the Styx by Aunt Jane to the infernal 
regions, with Janet Chrystal waiting for me on the bank. 

I awoke in happier mood, the terrors of the night 
fleeing before the radiant sunshine of a glorious morn- 
ing. I went down to breakfast, disposed to give battle 
to Aunt Jane, Clare Ryder or anyone who might look 
askance at me. But things seemed to be in their 
normal state of dullness. The women returned my 
greeting with their usual lack of cordiality, but did 
not show themselves openly hostile. Uncle Ambrose 
and Mr. Ryder, busy with their food, could not as 
true Britons be expected to be particularly civil to 
one of their own sex at the breakfast-table. 

There was, however, a significant blank in the party 
which called for immediate investigation. 

“Where is Goldney?” I inquired of Clare, next to 
whom I had taken a vacant chair with the vague 
idea of grasping the nettle. Till she came out into the 
open I must not let her see that I suspected her of 
collusion with Zambra. 

“Not arrested, if that is what you thought,’ the 
girl answered under her breath and turning upon me 
a slow gaze of invitation from which I shied away like 
a frightened colt. The jade shouldn’t trap me a second 
time. 
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“T didn’t think of that,” I replied dryly. ‘‘I merely 
missed him, and my question must be accounted for 
by my saying the first thing that came into my head. 
What is called making conversation, I suppose.” 

This was the snub direct, designed to irritate. But 
it failed of its purpose. Clare, whom I began to place 
as one of the cleverest, behaved exactly as she should 
have if matters between us had been as on the surface. 
She leaned to me confidentially and said: 

“T hear he went to London by the first train and 
that he will return this afternoon. No, he couldn’t 
have been on the run, for I believe one of Inspector 
Michelmore’s men went with him.” 

This put me in the cart for the moment, and I was 
rather thankful for an interruption in the shape of 
Alf Kensit handing me a dish of eggs and bacon. The 
simple service reminded me that I had never ascer- 
tained of the footman if he had rectified his omission 
at the inquest and tendered to Michelmore the evidence 
about Goldney entering the boat-house before the 
firing of the shot. 

I made an opportunity for questioning him as soon 
as possible after breakfast by repairing to the billiard- 
room and ringing for a peg. 

“Yes, sir; I told the inspector all right next morn- 
ing,” he replied. 

“You didn’t tell him that I advised you to?” 

“No, sir. I took it all on meself, and he was so 
pleased he forgot to be angry with me. I had to let 
on to the other gent too, because he seemed to know 
that you had given me the tip like.” 

“What other gent?’ I was at pains to check the 
rising curse. 

“Old feller staying at ‘The Cursitor Arms,’ sir. 
’Tec of sorts, I think. He was on the prowl among 
us for over an hour yesterday.” 
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I forebore from showing resentment. In doing so 
I should have magnified any harm that had been 
done already. 

‘All right, Alf,’ I dismissed him. “’Tecs are a 
damned nuisance, but I am glad that Michelmore let 
you down easy.” 

When he was gone I drained that brandy and soda 
to the dregs. I needed every drop of it. So that 
infernal Zambra had been pumping the servants, an 
inquisition which he could not have conducted with- 
out the sanction of Aunt Jane. And he knew—or 
had it been only a shrewd guess?—that Kensit had 
acted on my advice in supplementing the evidence 
which told so heavily against Goldney. It didn’t 
matter now whether it had been surmise or knowledge, 
since the fool footman had converted it into the latter 
by yielding to Zambra’s cajolery or threats. 

How could this dug-out detective have come to 
suspect my prompting in Kensit’s further revelations 
to Michelmore? For the matter of that how could he 
have heard that there had been a further revelation? 
The answer to the second question was easy, on the 
assumption that the official and the unofficial detective 
had been discussing the case together. That in itself 
was an ugly set-back to me, but a far more serious 
point was involved in the answer to the first question. 
Zambra could only have been enlightened as to the 
advice I had tendered by someone who was aware 
of what had passed in my bedroom on the occasion 
when Miss Sally Clapp and Mr. Alf Kensit paid me a 
midnight call. 

Zambra’s informant, therefore, must either have 
been one of the midnight visitors, or someone to whom 
one or both of them had betrayed me. In the latter 
alternative who could that someone be? Clare Ryder? 
Aunt Jane? I hardly thought it likely. Clare was 
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merely a guest in the house, having no influence for 
good or ill on the careers of the footman and the 
housemaid, while very properly all the servants hated 
my crabbed old aunt like poison. 

Alf Kensit and Sally Clapp were quite capable of 
selling their mothers at sixpence per head, to say 
nothing of giving me away. But I did not see what 
they would get out of it, and neither of them would 
run the risk of affronting me without the promise of 
substantial reward. I felt myself tangled in a coil 
which I could probably break with ease if I could 
only see the meshes. 

The best card in my hand seemed to be the all- 
prevailing jealousy between the public and the private 
detective, and I decided to play it for all it was worth. 
If there had been a conference between Michelmore 
and Zambra it had more than likely degenerated into 
a hoodwinking match. At any rate I would see 
Michelmore and enlist his sympathy, if not his aid, 
against my unofficial persecutor. 

I had a pretext for seeing him, and for opening up 
the whole impudent interference with me, in my as 
yet unfulfilled promise to report the result of my 
inquiry at Garton’s store. I was fortunate in catching 
the inspector as he was leaving the inn on some errand 
which he did not specify. 

“T called at the village shop as per your instruc- 
tions,” I said after greetings. ‘Mr. Z. knocked them 
up to buy a spool of kodak film.” 

Michelmore stared at me, then broke into a hearty 


laugh. 
“Well, well! Of all the resurrected corpses,” he 
chuckled. ‘‘He used to cut capers with cameras 


thirty years ago. He can’t shake off the habit, I 
suppose. What was he going to photograph, I 
wonder?”’ 
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I had decided on perfect frankness towards this 
limb of the law. It was the only way if I was to enlist 
him on my side. 

“T can tell you that,’ I said. “He wanted to 
photograph me, and did so. What’s more he had the 
impertinence to send me a print from the negative. 
He snapped me while I was looking for clues in the 
punt. I am about fed up, Michelmore, and I want 
your protection. I believe he is the catspaw of a pack 
of women who are attempting to achieve the impos- 
sible by relieving Goldney of suspicion and lumbering 
it onto me.” 

“These private detectives will do anything for 
coin,” the inspector sighed as one who deplores human 
depravity. “You had better let me have full particu- 
lars, Mr. Cursitor. We shall be safe from eavesdropping 
if we stroll down this lane. The old fraud is in his 
room and he may have fixed up one of the listening 
apparatus he invented. All tosh for serious work, of 
course, but tiresome.”’ 

I played the aggrieved innocent to my audience of 
one, treating the part with a realism that would have 
been absolutely true to life but for the fact that far 
from being innocent I was the villain of the piece for 
whom Michelmore was looking. With that exception 
I disburdened my soul of all the horrid things that 
had been happening to me—Alf and Sally’s midnight 
call, ostensibly for advice which I gave in return for 
their information that Aunt Jane had been searching 
my room; the nature of that advice to supply the 
evidence withheld; the visit of Aunt Jane to Zambra 
at the inn and the phrase she had used—‘‘the young 
devil’’—doubtless referring to me. 

This black record of persecution I supplemented 
with Kensit’s recent revelation that Zambra was 
aware of the advice I had given him to supply the 
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missing link in the evidence against Goldney—sure 
sign of treachery towards me on somebody’s part. I 
saw at once that I had struck the right note. That 
someone, be it Kensit himself, Sally Clapp or an 
unknown ally, should have disclosed to the charlatan 
what had been concealed from the police was to the 
Scotland-Yarder an unforgivable sin. 

“You are the victim of private spite, Mr. Cursitor, 
entrusted to the unclean hands of a private detective,” 
he declaimed. “By the time Mr. Sebastian Zambra 
is through with this case he will be a very private 
detective indeed. You may safely leave it to me, sir. 
You have acted wisely in telling me, and I will see 
that you are subjected to no further annoyance.” 

I thanked him warmly and then threw out a tenta- 
tive question. 

“TI hear from my uncle that Goldney has gone to 
London, shadowed by one of your men?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “He came and asked me 
yesterday if I should object to his running up on 
business and I said it wouldn’t matter, because we 
shouldn’t lose sight of him. In fact I am rather 
curious as to my man’s report on his business. It 
may have some bearing on the case.” 

“Hem!” I reflected aloud. “Knowing himself to be 
followed, he would not be likely to do anything fishy.”’ 

The inspector laughed. ‘One of the commonest 
tricks of our trade, Mr. Cursitor, is to let a suspect 
know that he is being shadowed and then allow him 
to think that he has shaken the shadow off. In nine 
instances out of ten he will endeavour to do so, and 
we take care that he shall think he has succeeded. 
We find out quite a lot of useful things that way.” 

I could well understand that. The petty device 
appealed to my sense of humour and I begged Michel- 
more to reward my faithful assistance by informing 
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me of the nature of the man’s report when he returned 
in the evening. He gave the required promise and 
in due course fulfilled it by coming up to the Hall 
just before we sat down to dinner. I saw him in the 
butler’s pantry, but I found nothing humorous in 
what he had to tell me. 

Norman Goldney had been subjected to the cat- 
and-mouse trick and had then gone off to Doctors’ 
Commons, to enter the office where myrmidons of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury dispense special marriage 
licences at enormous fees. 

“Did your fellow get the names?” I breathed 
heavily. 

Inspector Michelmore smiled. ‘‘The Yard is privi- 
leged to probe the secrets even of an archbishop,’’ he 
said. ““Yes, my chap got the names all right—those 
of Goldney himself and Miss Clare Ryder.”’ 

I was betrayed into uttering an exclamation of 
rage and despair, and the inspector regarded me 
intently with an expression which I took to denote 
pity. Within limits that is what his face did denote, 
though, as I was to find out later, the sympathy was 
to give birth to a widely different sentiment. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE DINNER GUEST 


OR the moment my dawning fear, consequent on 
K Zambra’s activities, was effaced by Michelmore’s 
news about the special licence. Fortunately I 

was provided with an excuse for terminating the 
interview by the reverberation of the first dinner 
gong and I was able to plead the necessity of running 
away todress. As it was the inspector had undoubtedly 
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noticed the shock dealt me by his news, and this 
added to my uneasiness. All along I had been at 
pains to conceal from him the personal grounds for 
my antipathy to Norman Goldney. 

If he once got it into his thick head that I had 
schemed for the implication of Goldney it might be 
but a short step to suspecting me of having committed 
the murder of Janet as part of that design. As is 
known to you who read, the incrimination of my 
rival was but a secondary motive, though that would 
not count to my safety if Michelmore formed the 
theory that Janet Chrystal’s murder had been a 
mere episode in a plot to ruin Goldney. 

This fresh menace made my hand tremble so that 
the set of my white tie, usually one of my accomplish- 
ments, was, I fear, a sad failure. 

But before I left the seclusion of my room I began 
to muster my courage again, reflecting that Michelmore 
would never go for me so long as I was marked down 
as Zambra’s meat. To dish his irregular rival would 
be sweeter to the Scotland Yarder than to go a-hunting 
a man he could never hang. For like a stone wall 
across the path of both detectives stood the barrier 
of my Glasgow alibi. 

And, apart from the alibi, I took heart of grace 
from the impossibility of my being saddled with a 
motive adequate for the killing of Janet. The one 
just mentioned, the incrimination of Goldney, I 
dismissed as not worth atremor. No jury would 
convict on that, even if the alibi were swept away. 
My real motive was not known to a living soul. Uncle 
Ambrose would have been aware of it if he knew 
‘that I had seen his abortive home-made will. But 
he was ignorant of my discovery in his bureau, as 
proved by his eagerness to reinstate me as his heir. 
No one else could so much as guess at the bar to 
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my patrimony presented by Janet Chrystal before I 
put her out of the way. 

Even Mr. Lewis Cranmer, the family lawyer, who 
had taken instructions to cut me out of the entail, 
and more recently to restore me thereto, had not 
been informed of the reason for his professional 
services having been called in. Uncle Ambrose had 
solemnly assured me of that, and though I didn’t 
value the old man’s word at a halfpenny, I accepted 
it in this instance to the full. His whole conduct 
throughout had denoted a frantic desire to preserve 
the secret of Janet’s parentage. 

All these pros and cons bearing on my guilt or 
innocence in the eye of the law were overshadowed 
for the moment by the realisation that Clare was 
about to marry Goldney. Only too well I knew that 
T had failed to win her love and that she was infatuated 
with Goldney, but I had always reckoned that I 
should catch her on the rebound after the fellow 
had been convicted of murder. Now that bright 
hope was knocked on the head, unless by hook or by 
crook the marriage could be stopped. 

I decided that it must. be stopped. 

The most obvious way of doing this was to furnish 
Michelmore with grounds for locking Goldney up 
without more ado. The thing would want careful 
consideration, for to appear in the matter myself 
would be to lay bare the personal motive which it 
was imperative to conceal. And there were other 
ways of stopping a runaway match which I debated 
as I descended to the drawing-room, having at last 
after a fashion fixed my neck-wear. 

When I entered the drawing-room I found Clare, 
old Ben Ryder and Norman Goldney chin-chinning 
on the hearth-rug. But there was no sign of a break 
in their conversation at my appearance. On the | 
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contrary, they at once appealed to me to settle some 
trifle in dispute—some piffle about the shortest motor 
route to the nearest market town. While giving the 
required information it occurred to me that their 
prattle was genuine, that it was not designed to 
mask a secret conference interrupted. There would, 
I told myself, have been no need for the special licence 
if the bride’s father had been in the know. The 
lovers would be alone together when they arranged 
the final plans, if the latter had not been arranged 
already. 

At least they would be alone together if they could 
dodge my vigilance, and that I would make uncom- 
monly hard for them. 

Aunt Jane and Mrs. Pettigrew came in together, 
remaining apart and, so far as I could judge from 
the scraps floating to me, talking about the village 
school. Only one discordant item I noticed about 
my female relative. While apparently giving all her 
attention to the deceased Janet’s duenna she kept 
shooting furtive glances at the silent-ticking French 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

Then Uncle Ambrose fussed in, apologising for 
being late, but checking his excuses after a nervous 
glance round during which he seemed to be counting 
the heads of those present. 

“Guest not arrived?” he said jerkily. 

“Hardly time,’ it was Mr. Ryder who answered. 
“T’ll wager he’ll be punctual if he’s living up to his 
former habits.” 

The words were hardly spoken when Melliss appeared 
in the doorway and announced with a quaver in his 
sonorous tones: 

“Mr. Sebastian Zambra.”’ 

I had remained with the group on the hearth-rug, 
and I was thus able to sustain the blow more equably 
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than if I had been in splendid isolation. Under cover 
of a careless remark to Clare and Goldney I braced 
myself to watch the entry of this strange guest with 
what equanimity I could muster. 

One fact emerged from the perplexing maze. Zambra 
had been invited as a friend of Mr. Benjamin Ryder. 
Old Ben detached himself from our group and went 
forward to welcome the newcomer, my uncle and 
aunt following hard on his heels as host and hostess. 
Introductions having been effected by Mr. Ryder, Uncle 
Ambrose called me: 

“Paul, come here. Let me present you to Mr. 
Zambra, a gentleman of singular attainments in the 
—er—investigation of delicate problems. Mr. Zambra, 
my nephew Paul.” 

This was no time for skulking. If all these gathering 
vultures wanted war, by God they should have it. 

“Mr. Zambra and I have met already, sir, as I 
think I told you,” I replied. “Something in the 
detective line, Michelmore informed me. And I 
gathered yesterday that you had never heard of him.” 

The shot went home. Uncle Ambrose began to 
stutter. In the presence of a celebrity it is a bit 
of a knock-out to be told that as late as the previous 
day you had professed ignorance of the great man’s 
existence. Still more ought it to be a knock-out for 
the celebrity. 

But Zambra, curse him, was too big for my feeble 
weapons. In a few well-chosen words he met my 
assault, and at the same time eased the position of 
his flustered host. 

“T certainly possess the pleasure of Mr. Paul 
Cursitor’s acquaintance,” he confessed, “‘owing the 
privilege to our mutual friend Inspector Michelmore. 
And, since I joined the noble army of hasbeens twenty 
years ago it is not surprising that the squire of Cursitor 
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Hall never heard of me till my old pal Ryder here 
induced him to ask me to dinner.” 

So that was that. Uncle Ambrose was on the 
square, but arrayed against me were the Ryders, 
father and daughter, with indubitably Aunt Jane as 
an ally. How far Norman Goldney and Mrs. Pettigrew 
were in with my enemies was at present obscure. 
Fortunately their brain power was not of a high 
order and they didn’t count. Sooner or later, too, 
I should fathom the depth of their complicity. 

The announcement of dinner eased the slight 
tension caused by my lamentable lack of control. I 
cursed myself for my folly, accounting for it by 
consuming wrath at the secret subsisting between 
Clare and Goldney. I realised that however great 
the provocation such a lapse must not occur again. 
On this occasion I hoped that it had passed unnoticed, 
for on our sitting down to dinner Zambra himself 
switched the talk into a different channel. He seemed 
to have forgotten my existence, and also his own 
beastly profession. 

He led off with a reference to a paragraph in the 
Times of that day, recording the discovery by a 
French surgeon who claimed that he could render 
human life perpetual. I gave the old boy credit for 
talking quite brilliantly on a subject that seemed the 
merest piffle, and he talked for a long while, addressing 
no one in particular. It did not strike me at the 
time that he was working up to a climax, but he 
suddenly leaned forward, apparently apostrophising 
the flower-crowned epergne in front of him. 

“Tt is not to be supposed,” he declaimed, “that 
the introduction of glands and secretions into the 
human frame can ward off death in every contingency. 
This scientist lays no claim to that. In fact he makes 
several reservations. The body must have a fair 
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chance if the treatment is to prevail. For instance 
violence, whether through accident or by the hands 
of a murderer, would break down this abnormal 
barrier and wipe out all its effects. It amounts to 
this—that while murderers walk the earth immortality 
is not within our grasp.” 

I forced myself to look at the speaker, uncertain 
whether this was not a childish ruse to trap me into 
some facial demonstration of fear. But Zambra was 
not observing me nor anyone else at the dinner- 
table. Exhausted by his rather theatrical peroration, 
he had leaned back in his chair and was examining 
his finger-nails. 

The uncanny silence that followed was broken by 
a cackling laugh from Aunt Jane. 

“Tf immortality is not within our grasp because 
of murderers,’ she declared, “‘all there is to do is to 
get our grasp on the murderers.” 

For once in my life I blessed Uncle Ambrose. He 
was evidently out of his depth and a little disgusted 
by an unsavoury topic for prandial conversation. Amid 
a general sigh of relief he began to talk in a loud voice 
about the fine head of pheasants his keepers had raised. 


During the remainder of the meal I laid myself 
out to be that unmitigated nuisance “the life and 
soul of the party.” But under cover of my forced 
gaiety I watched Clare and her lover for traces of 
restrained excitement, and I watched them in vain. 
I intercepted no eloquent glances, nor was there any 

sign that the pair were interested in each other. If 
there was a secret understanding between them, as 
there must have been, they showed the devil’s own 
cunning in concealing it. 

Their duplicity confirmed me in the resolve which 
subconsciously I had taken on first hearing of the 
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special licence. I would spoil their pretty little game. 
Marriage was not for them. Rather than let them 
get away with the goods I would, in the last resort 
practise the same trick of legerdemain which had 
been so effectual in removing Janet Chrystal. 

After his eccentric outburst Zambra comported 
himself with elderly propriety during the rest of the 
evening, and when I shut myself into my bedroom 
it was not of him I was thinking. I was gripped 
by the obsession that at all hazards I must prevent 
that marriage, and the principal hazard would be a 
pretty big one. 

For I had already exhausted the possibilities for 
pinching pistols at Cursitor Hall. I didn’t know of 
another under my uncle’s peaceful and virtuous roof, 
and a pistol was necessary to the plan slowly hardening 
in my brain. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A NICE CUP OF TEA 


dilemma. I needed a pistol and I should have 

to go to London to buy it under circumstances 
which would render the purchase untraceable. Yet 
it was necessary that I should keep perpetual watch 
on Norman Goldney and Clare lest they should steal 
a march on me by making sudden use of the special 
licence. I could not be in two places at once, what- 
ever my enemies might think of my powers in that 
direction. 

I was heavily handicapped by not knowing the 
date and place of the go-as-you-please ceremony 
authorised, for consideration received, by the avaricious 
arch-prelate. Putting myself, metaphorically, in the 


\ this period I was up against a perplexing 
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place of the prospective bridegroom, I calculated 
that he would want to rush the thing through and 
that the deed would be done some distance away. 
If this surmise was not correct it was difficult to 
understand where the special licence came in. 

Indeed, it was hard to understand it at all, except 
on the supposition that Clare could give evidence 
against Goldney in the matter of Janet’s murder 
and that he desired to take advantage of the law 
which forbids a wife to testify against her husband on 
a charge of felony. Of course no one knew better than 
I that any evidence Clare thought she could tender 
against her lover would not hold water, but the pair 
of love-birds could not share my certainty and might 
have devised this matrimonial loophole in a panic. 

So, at least I argued—how wide of the mark it will 
be my task to demonstrate in the remaining chapters. 

On the morning after Zambra’s appearance at the 
Hall dinner-table, Sally Clapp brought up my early 
cup of tea punctually at seven o’clock. This was 
an innovation on my part, entered into with the 
purpose of keeping in touch with the minx without 
raising gossip in the household. The pretty house- 
maid had been good enough to describe herself and 
her young man as ‘“‘tarred with the same brush” 
as my noble self, and I wanted to see if there had 
been any further development of that idea. Sally 
was much too attractive for me to foregather with 
her in public places. Such a proceeding, apart from 
scandal, would probably have resulted in Mr. Alf 
Kensit, as he would have called it, “putting me 
one on the boko.” 

Hence my standing order for seven o’clock tea— 
an order which would not excite remark since it was 
Sally’s duty to take a cup to everyone else in the 
front of the house. So far the innovation had borne 
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no fruit. I had wisely refrained from questioning 
Sally, and she had volunteered no information. 

But to-day I perceived that there was to be a 
break in the monotony. After receiving my somnolent 
“Come in” in answer to her knock, the girl tip-toed 
over to my bed, and after the fashion of early morning 
tea-dispensers placed the tray on the pit of my stomach 
so that I was rendered physically helpless. But 
instead of retiring discreetly as she had entered she 
stood and smiled down at me. Confound her! There 
was something almost maternal in that smile. 

“Well, Sally?” I gasped. ‘Spit it out.’ 

“News for you, Mr. Paul,’’ she whispered. ‘‘Miss 
Ryder is going to marry Mr. Goldney on the quiet. 
A beastly shame, I call it, with you so sweet on her 
for all to see. A clever gentleman like you ought to 
stop it.” 

Where was this leading? Anyhow it would not 
do to treat the overtures of this tricky young person 
as disinterested loyalty. I laughed as heartily as 
the tea-tray would permit. 

“You are a good little girl, Sally, but your news 
is no news,” I answered her. “I know all about 
the touching romance you mention, and I have no 
desire to stop it, I assure you. In fact I am thinking 
of offering my services to Mr. Goldney as best man. 
How did you come to hear of it? I thought they were 
keeping the affair a close secret.” 

The disappointment on the housemaid’s pretty 
face was either genuine or very well done. 

“TI was dusting the drawing-room, sir, behind the 
big Japanese screen.’’ This with much archness. 
“They two was talking and I couldn’t help hearing. 
Well there then! I listened, seeing as you had done 
Alf and me a good turn, and I thought you were 
gone on the young lady, Mr. Paul.” 
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“A kind action based on error, my sweet Sally,” 
I rejoined. ‘Any little attraction Miss Ryder may 
have had for me departed when I discovered her 
preference for my friend. A Cursitor of Cursitor Hall 
does not play second fiddle in a love orchestra of three.”’ 

Sally’s eyes filled with tears. 

“‘Tt’s noble of you, Mr. Paul, to take it like that,” 
she whimpered. ‘‘A brave heart behind a mask of 
don’t care. I do hope as Miss Right will come along 
soon, sir, and may I be here to see. Now I'll get 
about my business as I ought never to have left to 
go meddling with my betters.” 

She turned to leave the room and [ let her get as 
far as the door before I called after her: 

“One moment, Sally. There is only one detail 
I haven’t learned yet—the time and place of the 
ceremony. It wasn’t settled when I discussed the 
matter with Mr. Goldney.” 

“Day after to-morrow, half-past ten in the morning, 
Stoke Rogus church,” came the glib reply. 

“Thank you,’ I said in a tone that implied dismissal. 

When she had shut the door on me [I nearly upset 
the tea-pot in the joy of achievement. Without any 
trouble, merely through the sentimental partisanship 
of a silly little housemaid, I had got the particulars 
I so much desired. I had two clear days in which 
to make my arrangements. I could run up to London 
for certain necessary material without torturing 
myself with the reflection that during my absence 
the lovers were on the wing. 

Above all, Stoke Rogus church was eminently 
suited for the pickling of the rod with which I was 
going to scourge the pretty pair. The church, little 
better than a ruin, lay in a lonely hamlet some six 
miles from Cursitor Hall—one of those crumbling 
fanes of the bygone with seating accommodation for 
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a thousand but catering now-a-days for a congregation 
of fifty rustics. 

The church was a veritable rat-warren of nooks 
and crannies, ancient vaults and tottering buttresses, 
all of which would dovetail nicely into my purpose. 
With a little ingenuity it would make a better job 
of murder than the boat-house had done. And the 
incumbent of Stoke Rogus was an octogenarian, blind 
as a bat and, if rumour spoke truly, chronically 
fuddled with drink. 

It would all, I assured myself, be made so easy 
for me—mere child’s play to one who had carried 
through the Glasgow alibi. This time, while distant 
tragedy stalked abroad, I would be sitting with Uncle 
Ambrose in his snuggery or walking on the terrace 
with Aunt Jane and Mrs. Pettigrew. Better still I 
might be entertaining Michelmore and Zambra to an 
early dram at “‘The Cursitor Arms.” 

While writing this it is pleasant to reflect that I 
sought earnestly for another way out, which might 
spare my rival and his girl without conceding one 
jot of my intention to stop the marriage. It speaks 
volumes for my merciful nature that I thoroughly 
thought out the idea of telling old Ben Ryder that 
his daughter was contemplating elopement with a 
suspected murderer. I was only prevented from the 
disclosure by the fact that Zambra, who had so 
greatly annoyed me, had been asked to dinner at the 
instance of Mr. Ryder. This hardened me, and my 
scheme had to go on. But under the shadow of the 
gallows it is nice to remember this tendency to a 
softer mood, 

There was, too, another restraining influence in the 
surmise that possibly Ryder was aware of the special 
licence and that he was conniving at the secret marriage 
at the instance of Zambra. The mental gymnastics 
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of that senile plotter were beyond me, but it was on 
the cards that he had advised the step as a precaution 
against some unchancy evidence at which I could 
not even guess. 

By the time I had disentangled myself from Sally’s 
tray and consumed the tea my mind was made up. 
I would say “nothing to nobody” and pop up to 
London that forenoon, returning with my purchases in 
time for dinner. With luck my absence might not be 
noticed, while if it was I could assign a plausible reason. 

On the morrow I would visit Stoke Rogus church, and 
under the pinnacles and turrets of that hoary structure 
perfect the preparations which should bring to naught 
the nuptials of Clare Ryder and Norman Goldney. 

At this stage of my narrative I would ask the 
patient reader, if it is not an insult to his intelligence, 
to note that this was the psychological moment of 
the commencement of my downfall. I was permitting 
the paramount task of covering my tracks in the 
Chrystal crime to be eclipsed by the construction of a 
fresh one. I had given rein to jealous passion and 
allowed it to run away with me. Let this be a 
warning to all and sundry that it is well to be off with 
the old murder before you are on with the new. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE COWHIDE BAG 


Y the simple expedient of wheeling out my push- 
B bike and saying that I was going for a spin in 

the country I made my getaway from the Hall 
without exciting remark. Avoiding the village street, 
I cycled by a devious route to the station and caught 
the ten o’clock train to town. 
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There were but three other passengers on the plat- 
form, local people known to me by sight but not to 
speak to. Of the busybodies who might have been 
curious about my journey there was no sign. 

I had brought a brown cowhide bag with me to 
hold my purchases, which could not very well be 
carried in the hand without attracting attention. 
I have the well-dressed man’s objection to stuffing 
my pockets with bulky parcels. 

On reaching London my first call was at a gun- 
maker’s in the Strand where they deal in both new 
and second-hand weapons. I purposely chose the 
shop because I had never entered it before, and my 
face was unknown to the assistants. With a clear 
idea of exactly what I wanted I spent less than three 
minutes at the counter, and when I left I was confident 
that after a short interval I should never be recognised 
as the purchaser of the six-chambered repeating pistol 
in my bag. 

My next call demanded a good deal of careful 
thought. The article I required had been bought by 
me before in connection with poor Janet’s sad end. 
It would never do to repeat the purchase at the same 
shop with a similar object in view. There are limits 
to the stupidity of even Scotland Yard detectives, to 
say nothing of private sleuths like Zambra. After 
consulting a directory I made for the shop of Joodwin 
Brothers in the Charing Cross Road. 

Joodwin Brothers were in business to supply the 
requirements of photographers, amateur and _pro- 
fessional. The moment I crossed the threshold I knew 
that my transaction was to be done with one of the 
principals—the only occupant of the shop, a tall 
thin old man, walking about and regarding the well- 
stocked shelves with the placid eye of lucrative- 
possession, 
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He came forward and served me with the proud 
deference of a West End tradesman, sure of himself 
and sure of his wares. When I had tucked the small 
parcel into my bag along with the pistol he relaxed 
somewhat as he counted my change. He leaned over, 
his long white beard wagging in friendly fashion. 

“You are not in the detective line by any chance, 
sir?” he put the startling question 

“Why, no,” I denied the impeachment. ‘What 
should make you think so?” 

“JT didn’t really think so,” Mr. Joodwin sighed 
reminiscently. ‘‘But I never sell any of that article 
without remembering a famous customer of the firm 
who used to buy quite a lot of it many years ago. In 
fact my brother and I have always considered that we 
were entitled to some small share in the credit for his 
wonderful success. Flash-light photography was one 
of his deadliest methods. I refer, of course, to Zambra, 
the great private detective of the eighties and nineties.” 

I shook my head, feigning ignorance. “As long ago 
as that I was engaged in getting born,” I replied. 
“It is up to me to confess, Mr. Joodwin, that I never 
even heard of your paragon.” 

“Naturally not, sir,” the old man said sadly. 
“Zambra was never an advertiser like his weaker 
contemporary Sherlock Holmes. Kept his light 
under a bushel, so to speak. Thank you, sir, and 
good day.” 

I left the shop with a slightly supercilious air, as 
if resenting being classed with such a low person as a 
detective, famous or otherwise. But outside in the 
street I came down to the bed-rock of fact ‘and I 
subjected this apparently silly coincidence to the 
search-light of my full intelligence. I could not afford 
to take a chance, however remote. Zambra was still 
practising the old photographic tricks on which he had 
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built up his reputation, and he had undoubtedly been 
briefed to get after me if he could. There was a con- 
necting link between him and the worthy tradesman 
from whom I had just purchased something vital to 
the scheme I had marked out. That link must be 
gently disconnected or rudely severed. 

But it must be done without detriment to the 
plan for interrupting the marriage of Clare Ryder 
with Norman Goldney. That obsession held to the 
exclusion of safety from the consequences of my last 
adventure. It is too late for repining, nor was that 
ever my way, but with a full heart I say: Damn that 
obsession. 

Turning into a shady third-rate hotel in Soho, I 
procured from the waiter a small deal box, brown 
paper and string. Extracting my purchases from my 
bag, I made up a parcel and addressed it to myself at 
Cursitor Hall. I then sent the waiter with it to the 
nearest post-office, instructing him to register the 
package and bring me the receipt. While he was gone 
I collected a lot of old newspapers in the smoke- 
room and stuffed them into my bag, giving it an 
appearance of fullness which it would otherwise have 
lacked. 

I had lunch at the hotel, to avoid the suspicion 
of having used it for an ulterior purpose, and then 
took a taxi to Liverpool Street in time for the fast 
afternoon train to the junction where I would change 
into a crawler on the branch line. At the terminus 
I kept a sharp look-out for familiar faces on the 
departure platform, and, finding none, I stepped into 
a smoking compartment, tossing my now unimportant 
bag into the rack. 

The train was a corridor one, bound for various 
resorts on the east coast, but the rush of holiday 
traffic was over and at first I flattered myself that I 
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was to be the only occupant of the compartment. 
But just as the guard blew his whistle a well-dressed 
young man entered and took his seat at the opposite 
end farthest from the corridor, paying no attention 
to me and at once composing himself to sleep. From 
the flush on his cheeks I guessed that he had been 
doing himself well at club or bar-room. 

There must have been something infectious in the 
young fellow’s somnolence, for the train had not been 
moving five minutes when I began to nod. Taking a 
momentary grip of myself, I reflected that I had 
wisely shed everything of an incriminating nature 
and that there was no reason why I should not follow 
a sound example. If Michelmore, or the redoubtable 
Zambra himself, turned up and went through me and 
my possessions they would find nothing to feed their 
gross appetites for clues. 

Ten seconds later I was snoozing delightfully, 
oblivious of all the minor worries that dog the steps 
of the most successful murderer. I must have slumbered 
for the best part of an hour, for when I awoke the train 
was running along the embankment by which the 
junction is approached. A glance round the com- 
partment showed me that I was alone. The young 
man who had shared it with me had sought another 
seat or gone into the restaurant car. The junction 
being the first stop, he could not have left the train. 

Something made me look out of the window on the 
off side, and at first I did not realise the significance 
of the sight that met my gaze. It puzzled, and at the 
same time amused me. Bumpety, bump, bumpety, 
bump down the grassy slope of the embankment rolled 
a brown cowhide bag. At the foot, parallel with the 
railway, ran a road at the side of which a high-powered 
car stood waiting. As the bag reached the level a man 

hopped out of the car, snatched the bag, and, regaining 
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his seat at the wheel with the alacrity of an acrobat, 
drove off at speed. 

I don’t know whether it was that I was still half 
asleep or that things most vital and obvious are apt 
to escape the most astute observer, but the train was 
slowing for its stop before I realised that the little 
incident concerned me. Then a swift glance at the 
rack told me the story. My own brown bag was no 
longer there. It had been the central factor in the 
fleeting vision that had so amused me. 

What did it mean? That was a conundrum easy of 
answer. My late companion in the compartment had 
pitched my bag out of the window, or more probably 
out of one farther along the train. The gentleman in 
the motor-car had been waiting “‘according to plan,” 
to pick it up and make off with it. Both of them, 
no doubt, were emissaries of Zambra, or could it be 
by any possible chance of Michelmore? 

Really it didn’t matter which of those two experts 
the young fellow was serving. My amusement instead 
of fading into fear, took an added intensity. What 
foresight I had shown in filling the bag with 
paper and mailing my purchases to myself at the 
Hall! What would I not have given to be present 
at the opening of the bag—to have witnessed the 
examination of its innocent contents. I leaned back 
and let myself go in a paroxysm of shoulder-shaking 
laughter. 

But I felt that a little mild revenge was due to 
me for the outrage. That bright young spark must 
not get away with the idea that he could play pranks 
with passengers’ luggage with impunity. I would 
catch him before he left the train and give him a bit 
of my mind, threatening him with prosecution for 
stealing my bag, though I was well aware that I had 
no evidence to convict him. He could easily plead that 
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he had quitted the compartment some time before, 
that someone else had entered it and made free with 
my property. 

Needless to say I had no intention of carrying out 
my threat. To run the rascal in and prefer a charge of 
stealing a bag containing nothing but old newspapers 
would be to step into the lime-light which I had every 
reason to avoid. 

The threat, however, was not destined to be de- 
livered, or indeed any sort of recrimination. I had 
time to look into every compartment before the 
train stopped at the junction, and afterwards I 
stood by the ticket-snatcher at the exit. There 
was no sign of my young friend, nor, later, when I 
boarded the slow branch train, could I catch a glimpse 
of him. 

I concluded that having performed his task he had 
locked himself into a lavatory on the fast corridor 
train and had gone on in her to lose himself temporarily 
in some East Coast resort. 

On descending at our village wayside station the 
first person I saw was Inspector Michelmore. For a 
moment my heart misgave me, under the surmise that 
he had come to meet the purloiner of my bag. But the 
qualm quickly passed. The inspector had no eyes for 
the train, or for anyone but me. He came forward 
with outstretched hand. 

“My dear Mr. Cursitor, I have news for you,” he 
said. “I heard that you had gone to town, so took a 
chance of catching you on the back-trip. Zambra has 
taken to his bed. You will want to get your bike, then 
[ll tell you as we walk up.” 

“Taken to his bed?” I pursued the subject as we 
struck into the village street. 

“Yes, he’s ill. Had a breakdown of sorts, they 
say at the inn. Anyhow he’s tucked up between the 
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sheets with the local doctor in attendance. And there’s 
talk of getting a nurse.” 

“What time was he taken bad?” I asked. 

“Quite early in the forenoon—about ten, I think.”’ 

That settled one point about which I had been not 
a little curious. Zambra could not have been the man 
in the car at the foot of the embankment, who had 
collared and driven off with my bag when it was 
thrown out of the express. 


' CHAPTER XX 


I SIGN ON AS BEST MAN 


mounting my cycle, made all speed to the Hall. 

I was a little puzzled by Michelmore coming to 
meet me with the news of Zambra’s indisposition. 
I could not see why he should have wasted so much 
valuable time in bringing me the information. It 
could not advance the official case in any way, nor had 
he attempted to elaborate any theory from it. 

It was unthinkable that an officer of Michelmore’s 
standing at the Yard should demean himself by 
wanting to share a “‘gloat”’ over the physical ailment 
of his free-lance competitor. He must, of course, have 
known that I should not grieve over the illness of a 
man who had treated me so scurvily, but no reason 
occurred as to why he should want to curry favour 
with me. 

I have never, I think, been a coward, and I crave 
indulgence from you, my patrons, for the jumpiness 
that assailed me. My nerves, in spite of victory over 
my travelling companion, had been shaken by the 
purloining of my brown bag. The incident showed 


I PARTED with the inspector outside the inn and, 
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concerted action against me of a very hostile nature. 
Could it be that Michelmore and Zambra had joined 
forces for my undoing, and that the former had come 
to the station with sinister motives—to throw me off 
my guard with “news” that might well be a lie, or to 
gain an early impression of my demeanour after 
being deprived of my London purchases? 

I shook myself clear of such fantasies before I 
reached the lodge gates. Even if there was a sub- 
stratum of truth in them, which seemed impossible, 
I had quashed all danger from that quarter by substi- 
tuting newspapers for the original tell-tale contents 
of the bag. Zambra, if he was the instigator of the 
robbery and had shared his suspicions with Michelmore, 
could only have guessed at those contents, probably 
not so much as that. Obsessed with a vague suspicion, 
he had merely wanted to know what I was up to. 

And, more probable still, neither of the two detec- 
tives had been behind the somnolent stranger who 
had played with me. Quite likely he had been a 
common train-thief, one of a gang whose particular 
line it was to throw luggage out to a confederate in a 
motor-car. 

With such argument, at least, I steadied my nerves 
and kept them steady till I was thrown into a fluster 
again by running into Aunt Jane at the hall door. She 
was accompanied by old Ben Ryder, and both of them 
were taking leave of Doctor Wilkins, the local medical 
man. A gleam came into my aunt’s fish-like eyes as 
I passed with a muttered apology, and as I ascended 
the stairs I felt her malignant gaze boring into my 
back. 

The association of those three was of most ill-omened 
significance. I knew that Aunt Jane had been in 
secret communication with Zambra. Wilkins had 
conducted the autopsy on Janet and was now, 
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according to Inspector Michelmore, in attendance 
on Zambra. And Mr. Benjamin Ryder had persuaded 
Uncle Ambrose to ask Zambra to dinner on the pretext 
of former acquaintance with the once formidable 
detective—a feat which must have taken some doing 
in face of the disapproval of the interloper voiced by 
my uncle in my hearing. 

Talk about a League of Nations! It looked like a 
league of spiteful old women and foolish old men, 
banded together to hound me, Paul Cursitor, to 
destruction. My blood ran cold. Fear got hold 
of me again. 

I changed my clothes and went downstairs to 
the billiard-room, where I got a much-needed tonic 
in the sight of Norman Goldney and Clare masking 
a flirtation under cover of practising fancy shots. 
The thoughts of Janet Chrystal’s mishap and of the 
possible consequences to myself were chased away 
by the thoughts of the mishap I was preparing for 
this precious pair of love-birds. I was rigid as steel 
in an instant, alert to the tips of my fingers. I knew 
that at least one of them was ranged against me. A 
good deal would depend on the attitude they openly 
adopted. 

That attitude was not long in doubt. They laid 
aside their cues and hailed me with effusion. 

“Come and squat on the lounge, old son,” cried 
Goldney. ‘‘Where have you been all day? We have 
got a weighty favour to ask of you.” 

I seated myself between them, raising my eyebrows 
from one to the other in mute inquiry. I tried to look 
like a benevolent fairy. 

It was Clare who took up the running. 

“Mr. Cursitor—Paul,’’ she corrected the more 
formal appellation with a pretty little catch in her 
voice, ‘‘Norman and I have been and gone and done 
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it. We are going to be married the day after to-morrow 
at Stoke Rogus church at half-past ten in the forenoon.” 

“Accept my congrats, both of you,’’ I made haste 
to reply warmly. ‘‘Rather sudden, isn’t it?” 

“Sudden and secret,’ Clare blushed divinely. 
“‘There are reasons why no one should be told till 
after the ceremony. No one at least but you, and 
only you because we want you to help in a trifling 
formality. Will you act as a witness and as Norman’s 
best man?” 

“Do, old chap,’ Norman urged in turn. “Must 
have a best man, don’t you know. You would confer 
an everlasting obligation. If you refuse there is 
nobody else I can get at short notice.” 

Short notice! I had to do some pretty tall thinking 
in less than short notice. There flashed on my mental 
vision the picture of bride and bridegroom standing 
at the altar rails and of one or both of them falling 
dead from a pistol-shot fired at short range. The 
best man, I was aware from painful experience in my 
immaculate past, takes his station at the bridegroom’s 
elbow. There was a very fair chance, if my mental 
picture were verified, that the best man would intercept 
the bullet meant for his principal. 

At any rate the work I had set myself would require 
much more careful and intricate adjustment. It might 
be frustrated altogether if I was to save the best man’s 
skin from perforation. 

Yet a curt refusal was out of the question. It would 
probably be brought up after the event as a circum- 
stance tending to point at me the finger of suspicion. 

“How about the bridesmaid—the best woman?” 
I fenced. 

“An old friend of mine has promised to act,” Clare 
replied, but her tone did not carry conviction. 

In that short space of time I had reviewed the 
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situation and laid my plan. On consideration it was 
surprising how slight was the alteration from the 
original one required. 

“Very well,” I yielded gracefully. “I am glad you 
two dear creatures thought of me. It will give me 
pride and happiness to act as your best man, Norman.”’ 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE GHOST IN THE GALLERY 


MAN on the steps of the gallows ought not to 

A employ the language of cheap journalism. I 

hate the phrase “sacred edifice.’ Yet there 

was really no other definition suitable to Stoke Rogus 

church. So damp and mouldy and ancient was it 

that it could not possibly have been used for any 
purpose but as a place of worship. 

I shuddered when I entered the church on the 
morning before that set for the marriage of Norman 
Goldney and Clare Ryder. I could not determine 
whether to be married or to be killed in that dismal 
building would be the most dreadful ordeal. Probably 
the former, because if death were swift the realisation 
of the dread surroundings would not last. 

To that extent then I was an angel of mercy. For 
the death which I brought with me I meant to make 
very swift and very sure. 

I was alone when I entered the church, using the 
key which I had procured from the sexton. He had 
been profuse in his offers of guidance, but I had 
managed to stall him off with a handsome tip and the 
explanation that I was an American tourist desirous 
of taking rubbings from the brasses decorating the 
tombs of my ancestors. 
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Stoke Rogus was far enough from Cursitor Hall 
for me to be unknown to the natives of the secluded 
hamlet, yet near enough for me to have gained a 
general insight into their manners and customs. 

I was quite certain, for instance, that the octoge- 
narian vicar would not disturb my operations. He was 
not of the Anglican type who would be likely to wander 
in in a cassock and touch up the flowers and candles 
after genuflecting to the altar. There were no flowers 
and no candles. It was level betting that the Revy- 
erend Sinclair Champneys was enjoying an early glass 
of port at the Vicarage while looking through the 
stud-book of his prize greyhounds. 

Having transferred the key from the outside of 
the massive oak door to the inside and locked it, I 
advanced to the middle aisle and surveyed the field 
of battle. The chancel, of course, was at the east end, 
a mean and almost squalid shrine, with a worm-eaten 
wooden table doing duty as altar behind equally 
worm-eaten rails. At the west end was a gallery, 
containing a dilapidated organ, doubtless played 
upon in due season by some farmer’s precocious 
daughter. Between the two extremes lay a dreary 
stretch of high-walled pews designed centuries ago 
to conceal the devotional antics and slumbers of the 
rural congregation. 

Discarding the gallery end as outside the scope of 
my scheme, I went up to the chancel and subjected 
it to a closer inspection. Here an unusual feature 
struck me, suggesting that Stoke Rogus church was 
dedicated not so much to the glory of God as to that 
of dead and gone Champneys. The living, by the way, 
was a family one, the vicar being a scion of the ancient 
house of which the patron was the head. 

Niches in the walls of the chancel were occupied 
by mailed figures in complete suits of armour, such as 
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are found in the banquet-rooms of baronial halls. 
Over each of these grim counterfeits was draped a 
banner bearing a heraldic device, all in a condition of 
moth-eaten decay. Never, except over the stalls of 
the Garter knights in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor 
have I seen such a submission of the sacred to 
the secular in a Christian fane. Gradually my 
general interest in these watchful effigies hardened 
into an analysis more particular and alert. One 
more than all the rest took my fancy—a very giant of 
an effigy who differed from the others by wielding a 
battle-axe. 

Drawing nearer, I saw that an inscription on a 
tarnished brass plate identified this tin-plated hero 
as Sir Guy Champneys who had accompanied the 
Black Prince to Palestine in the Second Crusade. 
Studying the gaping vizor and the menacing axe, I was 
seized with an inspiration. Sir Guy was just the boy 
to aid my nefarious aims. Fetching one of the chairs 
that flanked the altar, I stood upon it and confirmed 
my hope. The crusader fulfilled my requirements to 
a tick. It was almost as if he had extended to me a 
pressing invitation to make use of him. At any rate 
there was no need for me to look further for what I 
wanted, and there and then I enlisted the silent old 
warrior into my service. 

For over two hours I busied myself about his 
person, touching him reverently and gingerly manipu- 
lating certain articles which I had brought in my 
pockets—products of the parcel which had reached 
me by registered post that morning. 

When at last I left him Sir Guy Champneys was 
armed with a much more up-to-date equipment than 
the rusty battle-axe which he still held aloft so 
truculently. I doffed to him the cap which I had not 
troubled to remove on entering the church, and I 
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turned to restore the chair which I had been using 
to its place by the communion table. 

Dropping the rotten piece of ecclesiastical furniture 
like a live coal, I glared round in a panic. From 
somewhere in the building a hard, dry cough re- 
sounded, magnified in the void space of the empty 
church to ten times its natural volume. I waited 
breathlessly, thinking that the sound was designed 
to attract my attention as a prelude to other things 
to follow, and sure enough I was right. The sequel 
was still in the nature of pectoral disturbance, but 
now it was a perfect hurricane of coughing—a succession 
of gusty paroxysms that died away in a long-drawn 
wheezy moan. 

At the commencement of the noises my eyes ranged 
round in quest of the cause, finally settling on the 
parapet of the gallery. During the reverberations 
nothing was revealed to me, but just after the horrible 
climax, when there supervened a silence that might 
be felt, I caught a momentary gleam of something 
white which seemed to flit along the front of the 
gallery and vanish behind the organ. 

Now I have always been one to want to know the 
worst as soon as possible. The church had been locked 
and unoccupied when I entered, and I had locked the 
door on the inside after passing in. Nine people out 
of ten, amidst all that paraphernalia of heraldic pomp 
would have attributed the manifestation to a Champ- 
neys’ spook. But I am no believer in the supernatural, 
and I decided to explore the gallery. 

If there was a ghost up there it was one of flesh and 
blood. 

With a last glance at Sir Guy and all that he stood 
for, I walked down one of the side aisles to the stairs 
leading to the gallery and mounted them. Nothing 
human or ghostly met my searching gaze. Not the 
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flutter of a garment, no movement of any kind. The 
key-board of the organ was closed and locked. Passing 
to the rear of the instrument, I saw nothing alive or 
dead to account for what I had heard and seen. 

The common sense on which I pride myself asserted 
itself slowly. I came to the conclusion that I had been 
the victim of a nervous fancy due to the work on which 
I had been engaged in the chancel. There was nothing 
to worry about. I might safely quit the “sacred 
edifice,” leaving my new pal, Sir Guy Champneys, 
to carry out the task entrusted to him. 

Locking up the church, I carried the key back to 
the sexton’s cottage. That worthy rustic, warmed 
by my tip, inquired politely as to the success of my 
researches. 

“T got on first rate,’’ I replied. ‘Took quite a 
lot of impressions from the brasses. But see here, 
my friend. Is your church haunted?” 

The effect of my question was rather startling. 
The sexton, who had been carrying a zinc pail, 
dropped it with a clatter on his garden path. His 
chalky face was that of a frightened man. 

“Did you see something?” he breathed hoarsely. 

“T saw and heard something, or thought I did,” 
I replied. ‘In the gallery. I went up to look round, 
but I couldn’t find anything to account for what I 
had heard and seen.” 

“Well, well!” said the sexton. “That’s fair proof 
there’s a harnt. I’ve held so for many a long year. 
Leastways I’ve heard and seen things in the church 
as didn’t ought to have been. But, begging your 
pardon, mister, I’d take it kindly if you’d keep mum. 
I mentioned it to the vicar once, a mort of years 
agone, and he threatened me with the sack. Terrible 
jealous for the good name of his church is the Reverend 
Sinclair Champneys. Nice gentleman, but hard.” 
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All this was very interesting. In the inquiries, 
whether by Zambra or by Michelmore or both, which 
would follow the tragic ceremony on the morrow, it 
would serve my purpose very well if it was dragged 
out of the sexton that an American tourist had 
reported inexplicable sounds and sights in the church. 
And it would serve my purpose better still if by any 
chance one of those fool detectives tried to fasten 
suspicion on me. A man who has laid a train for 
what I may term automatic murder does not call 
attention to himself by describing his experiences 
during the necessary operations. I could own up to 
being the American tourist. No more than in the 
case of Janet Chrystal would there be direct evidence 
to connect me with what was to happen at Stoke 
Rogus church on the morrow. 

Unless I had been watched that day. 

The contingency brought me up with a nasty jar. 
“Of course ghosts are all moonshine,” I said. ‘‘Can 
anyone besides me have been in the church while 
I was there?” 

The sexton was firm on the point. It was impossible 
for anyone to have been there. The door had not 
been unlocked since the previous Sunday—four days 
ago. No, the vicar hadn’t got a private key. He 
used the sexton’s, calling for it like everyone else 
on the rare occasions when he wanted to show a 
stranger over, which didn’t happen twice a year. 

“The guv’nor ain’t got no use for the church beyond 
what he’s paid for, and that’s the weekly services,” 
the sexton added, a piece of gratuitous. information 
which I should have had to have dug out of him if 
he had not volunteered it. I didn’t want anyone 
messing round the effigy of Sir Guy Champneys till. 
the appointed time. Not only might it be very bad 
for the messer, but it would spoil sport. 
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So I bade farewell to the sexton, restraining the 
impulse to pump him about the marriage ceremony 
set for next day. It was just as well that I did. It 
would only have been another nail in my coffin. For 
some few weeks later I was to learn that the fellow 
was in complete ignorance of any such ceremony. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE PATIENT AT THE INN 


NLESS I had been watched that day. 
The words recurred to me over and over 
again as I cycled back to Cursitor Hall from 
the scene of my morning’s labours. 

The more I thought about my experience in the 
church the more certain I became that I had heard 
and seen some living creature in the gallery. It did 
not follow that the creature was human. The shimmer 
of white and the curious coughing-fit might have 
been due to the intrusion of an owl. But in that 
case it was strange that I had not flushed the bird 
when JI had searched the gallery. By the time I 
turned in at the lodge gates I was as doubtful as 
ever and was in a sweat of apprehension. 

The one thing I was absolutely sure of was that 
no supernatural influence had been at work. With 
no faith in anything but gross materialism I at once 
ruled out the ghost theory, in spite of my friend the 
sexton’s belief in previous visitations. The man had 
spoken with conviction, but I was inclined to treat 
his experience, and my own of that day, as coincidences 
due to the same cause. 

If that cause was to be set down to human presence 
_ in the church, access having been gained by some 
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means unknown to the sexton, the chances were that 
I had been watched during my dalliance with the 
mailed effigy of Sir Guy Champneys. In which case 
I might look out for squalls before the end of the day. 

In the meanwhile the obvious thing to do was to 
carry on as if I had not a care in the world. If anyone 
had watched me in the church it might be taken for 
granted that I should be watched right up to the 
hour of the ceremony, at which I had never had the 
slightest intention of being present in the capacity of 
best man or anything else. Good old tin-plated Sir 
Guy was going to mind matters for me if he was 
let alone in the interim. That would depend on how 
much the watcher, if there had been one, had tumbled 
to during my antics in the chancel. 

Jumpy, wasn’t it? 

But there was nothing to distress over-wrought 
nerves in the serene calm brooding over the Hall as 
I dismounted at the front door. It looked a veritable 
abode of peace. A few white clouds drifted lazily 
across an azure sky, rooks were cawing in the elm 
avenue, and through the trees I caught a glimpse 
of Norman Goldney and Clare at the tennis net on 
the lawn. 

I walked across and sat down in a basket chair, 
beckoning them to join me when they finished the 
game. They came up eagerly. I could discern no 
latent suspicion underlying their frank friendliness. 

“See here, what about to-morrow?” I opened on 
them. ‘“‘Isn’t it about time we fixed up arrangements? 
How are you going to Stoke Rogus, and am I to 
go with you, or what?” 

Goldney, fidgeting with his racket, seemed suddenly 
ill at ease. ‘‘ Nothing is settled yet,” he replied. ‘‘As 
we are keeping the thing so quiet we left everything 
to the last moment. I thought of ’phoning the garage 
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at Colchester for a car to be sent over to pick us up 
in the village—say outside the inn.” 

“And bring you back here after the ceremony?” 
I queried with a gusto which caused them both to 
stare at me. 

“Why no, hardly that,” Clare took up the running. 
“We couldn’t spend the honeymoon at Cursitor Hall 
very well, could we, after deceiving your uncle? He 
would probably turn us out.” 

“And how about your best man?” I pursued the 
point I desired to make. “Are you going to give 
me a lift in the hired car?” : 

Goldney was quick to answer that. ‘No,’ he said. 
“That wouldn’t do at all. For your sake, old man. 
It might get you into trouble with your uncle for 
aiding and abetting us. You had better find your 
way to the church separately. It isn’t too far for 
your push-bike, is it?” 

I searched his face for a hidden meaning, but I 
could trace no allusion to the journey I had made 
on that same old push-bike earlier in the day. 

“Very well,’ I said dryly. “You are trying friend- 
ship fairly high, but I'll cycle or hoof it, unless I 
follow your example and ’phone for a car. Anyhow 
I will roll up at the church on time, and if I am 
prevented by a breakdown or anything your union 
would be perfectly legal without me. Now run away 
like good children and finish your game.” 

Pondering this brief chat, I sauntered back to the 
house. From the first I had been by no means assured 
that the plans of this deceitful couple were as secret 
as they wished me to believe. If the scheme had 
been elaborated with the approval of Zambra for 
some dark purpose I had but little doubt that Aunt 
Jane, Ben Ryder and possibly Mrs. Pettigrew were 
in it. What I had been after just now was to discover 
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if Uncle Ambrose had been taken into confidence. I did 
not mind about the others, but he was the one person 
I could not afford to offend. And I was certainly 
going to offend some people—by promising to act as 
best man and then absenting myself from the ceremony. 

On the whole I did not feel that my questions had 
solved the puzzle. That the prospective bride and 
bridegroom were not playing straight with me was 
apparent, but I could not determine whether or no 
my uncle was backing them. In clumsy fashion they 
had tried to convey the contrary impression—rather 
too eagerly, I thought. Perhaps during the day I 
might by other means satisfy myself as to Uncle 
Ambrose’s complicity. 

I had never been quite able to understand his 
attitude towards Norman Goldney since the finding . 
of the pistol in the boat-house had involved the latter 
in suspicion, The old man had advised Goldney to 
stop on as a guest, ostensibly to avoid being shadowed 
and perhaps arrested by Michelmore if he left the 
Hall. But Uncle Ambrose had played the host to 
him as courteously as if there was no question of 
Goldney having murdered his beloved daughter. 

Of course I knew by experience that duplicity was 
my relative’s strong suit, but I saw no reason why 
he should exercise it in this instance. I should have 
thought that a frigid tolerance was all that was called 
for in the circumstances. Then again, after my 
uncle’s annoyance over the introduction of Zambra 
into the case, there had been his sudden change of 
front in asking the old investigator to dinner as a 
friend of Mr. Ryder. Deep waters these, in which 
I would have to swim cautiously if I was to escape 
the clutching weeds. 

Probe it as I might, and for twenty-four hours I 
had been probing it from every angle, I was unable 
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to penetrate the reason for my being asked to act 
as best man. I had been so obsessed with the idea 
of punishing those two spoilers of my happiness that 
only since the mysterious manifestation in Stoke 
Kogus church had it begun to dawn on me that I 
might be the victim of a trap. A brace of doves 
‘trying to snare a hawk could not be funnier, yet 
considering what subtle brains might be instigating a 
plot against me I should have to gang warily. 

If anything occurred before that day was out to 
suggest that I had been watched in that infernal church 
I should have to act quickly, even if it entailed a 
burglarious entry into the “‘sacred edifice” during 
the coming night. 

At lunch it struck me as an ominous sign that no 
one alluded to the illness of Zambra, though he must 
have been in the minds of most of those at table. 
In the pre-occupation of the Stoke Rogus expedition 
I had omitted to ascertain his condition that morning, 
so during the afternoon I walked down to the inn 
with the avowed intention of looking up Michelmore. 
It was no mere pretext. I was trying to keep as 
cool as I could, but I had been that rattled by the 
events of the last two days that I could not bear 
to have my only friend in the enemy’s camp long out 
of my sight. 

Playing with Scotland Yard is like playing with 
fire. There is a fascination about it which conquers 
the dread of burning your fingers. 

My barmaid book-keeper friend at the desk informed 
me that the inspector was out but was expected in 
shortly, so I ordered a glass of sherry and dovetailed 
into a mild flirtation a few questions about the sick 
man upstairs. I noticed a certain reserve about the 
girl’s answers. Mr. Zambra, she said, was still very 
ill—at least she supposed so. At any rate the doctor 
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had been to see him twice that day and the nurse 
hardly ever left the room. As to the patient’s 
symptoms my pretty informant could not or would 
not allow herself to be drawn. 

Then, suddenly, her natural sympathy got the 
better of her and she leaned to me confidentially 
across her narrow little counter. 

“‘T don’t think there’s much the matter with him, 
Mr. Paul,’”’ she whispered. “He has plenty of visitors 
—your aunt for one. And Mr. Michelmore has been 
up twice. And between you and me I don’t believe 
the nurse he’s got is a nurse at all. She was wired 
for from London before ever he was took bad. I 
saw the telegram, addressed Turner. That’s what 
she’s called, Nurse Turner.” 

This was serious. 

“Thank you, Miss Cresswell,’ I said after a few 
moments’ thought. “You have acted very properly 
in telling me this. If there is anything underhand 
going on I ought to know it. Now will you send me 
up a note at closing time to-night giving me the 
names of any other visitors seen by Mr. Zambra 
during the remainder of the day? If you will oblige 
me we will go for a joy-ride together next Sunday 
to Clacton or Skegness in the most scrumptious car 
that can be hired for money.” 

“Tl doit, Mr. Paul,” the maiden promised. “‘ Though 
I don’t need a bribe for doing you a good turn,” she 
added, making googly eyes at me. 

I had got all I could expect and I was thankful 
that further amenities were rendered unnecessary by 
the arrival of Michelmore, who pushed open the swing 
doors and strode up to Miss Cresswell’s bar. I stood 
him a drink which he consumed meditatively. I was 
conscious that during the process he was steadfastly 
regarding me over the rim of his glass. 
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In the presence of the presiding goddess confidences 
were not in order, but I soon led him outside. 

“T have been trying to pump that girl about 
Zambra,’’ I said with the false frankness on which 
I pride myself. “‘She’s as close as wax. Won’t tell me 
a thing, except that he is still confined to his room. 
Have you come to any conclusion about his illness?” 

“T haven’t had a chance,” came the pat rejoinder 
in a lie which gave me the creeps. According to Miss 
Cresswell he had had every chance, since he had 
been twice up to the sick man’s room. What did this 
chicanery mean. Were the rival detectives in collusion, 
having joined forces for my undoing? 

Colour was lent to the supposition by the apparent 
apathy with which Michelmore was acting in view 
of Goldney’s impending marriage. I had no evidence 
that he had ascertained the scene of the ceremony, 
but if the latter was part and parcel of a conspiracy 
against me I had no doubt that he had heard of 
Stoke Rogus in that connection. 

I threw out a feeler, with the object of breaking 
his uncanny silence on a subject to which he could 
not really be indifferent. 

“How about that special licence?” I switched off. 
“T think you know how I feel about that, Michelmore, 
and why I feelso. Surely it would upset your applecart 
if that marriage took place and Miss Ryder was in 
possession of vital evidence against your suspect.” 

The inspector stroked his chin. It was a receding 
chin, on which I had built up my now crumbling 
belief in his imbecility. But, as if he had gone too 
far along the line he was taking, he jerked out: 

“Don’t you worry about the marriage, Mr. Cursitor, 
It may be only a plant of Zambra’s. If it takes place, 
which I rather doubt, it won’t spoil my case. I have 
got my suspect where I want him.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE NIGHT BEFORE 


SEIZED, or rather made, an early opportunity 
I for leaving the inspector. That last speech of his 

was too enigmatic for my liking. What did he 
mean by expressing a doubt as to the marriage taking 
place and by stating that he had got the suspect 
where he wanted him? 

Was it not possible that the suspect he had in his 
mind might be someone other than Norman Goldney? 

The doubt and the assertion, while open to a 
favourable construction from my point of view, were 
capable of one quite the reverse. The very same 
words would have applied if Michelmore suspected 
my plan for preventing the marriage and was using 
Goldney in an artful scheme to trip me up. 

Once or twice lately I had distrusted Michelmore’s 
manner towards me. There had been a subtle change 
in it since the arrival of Zambra in the village. At 
first he had been unquestionably huffed by the inter- 
vention of the private investigator, but in some 
mysterious way I felt that he might have succumbed 
to Zambra’s influence. 

I bitterly repented letting my vengeful yearnings 
get the better of me. Every instinct told me that it 
had been a false step to do what I had done in Stoke 
Rogus church that morning, and I would have given 
the world to undo it. Yet it was now too late to 
attempt anything of the sort. If my fears were well 
founded I should be followed if I paid another visit 


to my silent friend Sir Guy Champneys before the 
ceremony. 
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There was nothing for it but to stick it out, allowing 
my original design to mature and trusting that the 
import of my manipulation of Sir Guy had conveyed 
no true significance to a watcher if there had been 
one. In that case, as I should not be present at the 
ceremony, I must be held guiltless of the fate I had 
prepared for bride and bridegroom. 

I hardly dared contemplate the alternative. If 
what I had made ready in the church had been dis- 
covered not only should I be charged with attempting 
to murder Clare Ryder and Goldney, but the means 
by which I had compassed the death of Janet Chrystal 
would be disclosed. There was only one compensation 
in the dreadful pass. I had ever been a gambler. 
I was playing for a big stake and if I won I should 
have pulled off a “double event,’ of which any 
gambler might be proud. 

In this frame of mind it was but natural that I 
should keep my end up in the presence of the company 
under my uncle’s roof. Not one of the people at 
Cursitor Hall could I count on as a friend. Perhaps 
that did not worry me much, seeing that all my life 
I had been playing a lone hand against fate, receiving 
few confidences and giving none. Still, when I 
descended to the drawing-room before dinner, I had 
the uneasy sensation that there were those there— 
most of them, in fact, and probably all—who took 
my air of careless unconcern as bravado. 

If so they dissembled their hostility and dissembled 
very well. So well indeed that I mistrusted the 
domestic peace that prevailed. For once Aunt Jane 
forgot to scowl at me, and Clare had returned to 
her earlier manner of sisterly complacence—the 
manner on which I had built my now shattered hopes. 
Old Ben Ryder, the avowed friend of Zambra, slapped 
me on the back and called me ‘“‘my boy,’ while 
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Goldney behaved as he might have been expected 
towards a pal who is doing him a secret favour. Uncle 
Ambrose was just Uncle Ambrose at his best, as 
he always was when playing the host at his own 
table, dull, but assiduous for the comfort of his guests. 

I had almost omitted Mrs. Pettigrew, that fearsome 
female who had nurtured Janet Chrystal from child- 
hood and chaperoned the wretched girl’s later years. 
I suppose Mrs. Pettigrew had not the wits to dissemble 
properly, for she was the only one of the party who 
eyed me askance. Not only that, but when of malice 
aforethought I addressed her suddenly while she was 
taking soup she nearly choked. 

The woman’s discomfiture I took for a good sign. 
It could not be due to knowledge of my most recent 
villainy, for the others would never have included 
this feeble-minded creature in a conspiracy against 
me. Perhaps I had been too sensitive and there had 
been no conspiracy at all. At least so I strove to 
comfort myself. 

My spirits revived in the absence of the detective 
atmosphere in which I had been for many days 
moving as through a fog. Resolutely I put aside 
thoughts of Inspector Michelmore and of Mr. Sebastian 
Zambra, and gave myself to a care-free enjoyment 
of the moment. I fairly sparkled, telling many 
anecdotes of the Great War, in which I had served 
not without distinction. They were all funny stories, 
not dealing with blood and wounds and death. These 
were my specialities, too grimly serious for humorous 
narrative and reserved for practical use in my combat 
with life. 

Many time in trite parlance, I set the table in a 
roar, and I wonder now how many of those who 
roared saw through the dark curtain that veiled my 
soul. I could name two, I think, but I will leave 
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you to name them for yourself when you have read 
to the end. 

After the departure of the ladies, Goldney moved 
into the seat next me. “You are in splendid form 
to-night, old man,” he whispered. ‘‘My plans are 
made as to car and so forth. Are yours?” 

“My programme is as indicated by you this 
morning,’ I answered. ‘I shall allow you about 
five minutes start and then follow in a car which I 
have ordered from Hitchin.” 

He reflected, then nodded approval. ‘‘Your car 
will pick you up in the village?” 

“According to plan,’ I replied. ‘I ’phoned for it 
to meet me at the cross-roads beyond the inn. My 
one object is to keep from my uncle the fact that 
I am aiding and abetting an escapade of which he is 
sure to disapprove. I shall not leave the house 
till I have seen you and Clare start on the great 
adventure.” 

“You are a wonderful chap, Paul,” the idiot beamed 
at me. “For the rest of our lives Clare and I will 
be grateful to you.” 

Not a very long period for thankfulness if all went 
well was my mental comment as I pondered the 
sincerity of this effusiveness. It would have been 
absolutely convincing but for the uneasy feeling that 
I was the victim of a conspiracy. 

Now to test Goldney’s complicity in such a com- 
bination, and also because I have always been a 
student of psychology, I was moved to question this 
young man who thought he was going to be married 
on the morrow but was really, if I won through, 
going to die. 

“Tell me,” I said, ‘‘just for future guidance what 
it feels like to have matrimony hanging over you 
within twenty-four hours?” 
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He gave me a queer look, then emitted a silly little 
laugh. 

‘Hanging is the word for it,” be blithered. “It 
feels just like being hanged, if that conveys anything 
to you, Paul.” 

I did not like that answer nor the manner of it. 
It smacked of an impolite ribaldry at my expense, 
though Goldney was such a fool that I was inclined 
to acquit him of intention. Anyhow I had missed 
my test and I quickly changed the subject. If the 
fellow was trying to be funny he must have been 
primed to the sorry jest, aad that could not have 
been so, since no one could have foreseen the turns 
and twists of this post-prandial chat. Therefore, I 
concluded, that both the jest and the priming only 
existed in my imagination. 

So the evening passed in outward amity, though 
it seemed to me that everyone was wearing a mask 
which might hide the deadliest sentiments. I was 
far from satisfied, for nothing had occurred to confirm 
or refute my fears that I was being jollied along 
with false friendship because I was regarded as the 
common enemy. 

But when I went up to bed there was something 
tangible and definite at last. On my dressing-table, 
sealed with violet wax, was the promised report from 
my faithful little friend in the private bar at the 
inn. 

Miss Cresswell informed me that Inspector Michel- 
more had been up to see Zambra in the latter’s bed- 
room twice during the afternoon, that each of the 
interviews had lasted a considerable time and that 
“Nurse Turner” had been present at both of them. 

I slept badly that night. Through the long hours 
I tossed from side to side, trying to devise some trick 
by which I might prevent the bridal party from going 
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to Stoke Rogus church in the morning, and at the 
same time take credit for doing so if certain articles 
had been found in the internal economy of the tin- 
plated crusader in the chancel. 

When at last I sank into a restless slumber I had 
got no further than the ever recurring question: Had 
I or had I not been watched during my expedition 
of the morning? 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE MISSING LINK 


DEPRESSING drizzle ushered in the day so 
A pregnant with fate for myself and the intending 

honeymooners. After pulling up the blinds and 
assimilating the dreary conditions under which my 
Armageddon was to be fought I got back into bed 
to think out what clothes I had better wear. I had 
so many people to deceive, all of whom might be 
expecting different courses of action on my part. 

I finally decided on the fawn-coloured knicker- 
bocker suit which I had worn on the previous day. 
I had quite abandoned all idea of stopping the merry 
business at the church. The thing must go forward, 
leaving the devil to protect his own. Goldney and 
Clare, knowing the furtive nature of my engagement 
to them, would not expect me to put on wedding 
garments, and to notably alter my attire would per- 
haps attract attention from other interested parties. 
The fawn tweeds would be in order whatever emer- 
gency I might have to meet. 

I had hardly come to this decision, when the usual 
discreet tap heralded Sally Clapp, who came in and 
put me at her mercy by depositing the early tea-tray 
on my stomach. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Paul,” she said brightly, 
“What an ’orrid day for them two pore things. Damp 
and miserable.” 

“T have just come to the same conclusion,’ I 
replied. ‘‘I am not looking forward to my share in 
the job with any pleasure.” 

“You really are going to be best man, sir?” the 
girl exclaimed. 

“T really am,” I mocked her. “And as I haven’t 
much time to dress and get breakfast perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind easing this load on my chest. Dump 
the tray on a chair or anywhere.” 

She did my bidding, but she still hovered about. 
“T call it noble of you, Mr. Paul,”’ she smirked. “Are 
you going to drive over with the ’appy pair?” 

“T certainly am not going to walk. And now, 
Sally, if you don’t want to study the nude you had 
better clear out before I count five. I am going to 
jump out of bed exactly onto the spot where you are 
standing.” 

She emitted a giggling scream and fled, leaving me 
some indigestible food for reflection. I had not for- 
gotten that it had been from Miss Sally Clapp that 
I had first learned when and where the wedding was 
to be solemnised. Was it possible that the pretty 
housemaid was being used as an emissary by my 
enemies—on the first occasion to centre my criminal 
intention on Stoke Rogus church, and now, on this 
eventful morning, to learn if those intentions were 
to be converted into action? 

If Sally was a spy she had certainly succeeded in 
the first part of her task, but I flattered myself that 
she had failed in the second. If she had been trying 
to pump me as to my presence at the ceremony, or 
the reverse, I had sent her empty away. In any case 
it was too late to alter my plans. To attempt to do 
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so would in itself be a piece of damning evidence 
should there be any miscarriage. The affair must go 
through, on the assumption that if I was suspected 
the provisions I had made were efficient enough to 
prevent suspicion being brought home to me. 

And, unless suspicion could be brought home to 
me by the severest legal tests, those who were respon- 
sible for it would never dare to give tongue. The 
hounds who might or might not be hunting me— 
Zambra or Michelmore, singly or in combination— 
would not raise their voices unless they were sure 
of a conviction. A detective without confidence in 
the jury’s verdict is the sorriest cur on earth. Before 
the slightest risk of a civil action for damages down 
goes his tail between his slinking legs. 

With the knowledge that my every movement that 
morning must be made with unswerving precision I 
sat down to breakfast. I was the first in the room, 
but the others soon trooped in and it was a relief to 
find that there was to be no demand on one’s out- 
ward demeanour. Even the two principals in the 
drama about to be enacted behaved as usual. 

Goldney was the first to leave the table, Clare rising 
five minutes later. After a similar interval I followed 
and posted myself at a window whence I commanded 
a view of the many paths from the house that fed 
the main avenue. Very shortly I was rewarded by 
the sight of the delinquents striking into the avenue. 
Allowing them hardly any start, I left the house by 
the front door and strode along in their wake. 

It was no part of my plan to overtake them, while 
on the other hand I was at no pains to avoid their 
notice. I wanted to act in the minutest detail as I 
had led them to expect me to act. We had mutually 
agreed to proceed to Stoke Rogus separately, so as 
to conceal my share in the business from Uncle 
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Ambrose. They” would be satisfied as to my good 
faith if they saw that I was keeping my word. 

And when we were well out of sight from the mansion 
they kindly gave me proof that they were so satisfied. 
Clare turned and waved her hand to me, and rather 
clumsily Goldney followed suit. 

Any misgivings as to their good faith towards me 
were removed when they got into a car that was 
waiting outside the inn and were quickly whirled 
away towards the hamlet where, from his niche in 
the chancel wall Sir Guy Champneys was prepared 
to give them such a warm reception. 

Slackening my pace to pass the inn, I did not so 
much as glance at the windows, fearful lest the two 
detectives who were staying there, if they were 
peeping out, should think that I was apprehensive 
of them. I sauntered on to the cross-roads where I 
had told the elopers that a car would pick me up. 
Then by a path across the fields I made my way 
back to the Hall. For there was no car to pick me 
up at the cross-roads, nor had I had any expectation 
that there would be. 

On reaching the house I went straight to the smoking- 
room, where at that hour I was tolerably certain to 
find Uncle Ambrose and Mr. Ryder finishing their 
after-breakfast cigars. My object was to establish 
an alibi by being in the company of these two gentle- 
men at the precise minute when the Reverend Simon 
Champneys walked to the altar rails at Stoke Rogus 
church to make man and wife of Norman Goldney 
and Clare Ryder. 

But the smoking-room was unoccupied and I 
repaired to the library, where my search was more 
successful. My uncle and Mr. Ryder were both there, 
and the clock on the mantelpiece told me that my 
alibi was all right. It was twenty-five minutes past 
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ten—five minutes before the time set for the ceremony. 
The alibi, I chuckled to observe, would have a stronger 
backing than I had expected. The two old gentlemen 
were receiving company. Aunt Jane and Mrs. 
Pettigrew were sitting, stiff and starchy, in two high- 
backed chairs, and Inspector Michelmore, with his 
back to the room, was standing at one of the windows. 

At my entrance he wheeled round. “Ah, Mr. Paul,’’ 
he exclaimed, smiling. ‘It only needed you to 
complete the circle, though I should have preferred Miss 
Ryder and Mr. Goldney to be present. Something of 
interest to you all has cropped up, though personally I 
ought to be humiliated. My unofficial colleague, Mr. 
Zambra, is really responsible for the discovery.” 

“So?” I could not resist the gibe. ‘‘Zambra is 
your colleague now?” 

Turning to the window again, the inspector affected 
not to hear. 

“Ho, ho!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘I am to have a full 
audience after all.” 

A sinister inflection in his tone drew me to the 
window to peer over his shoulder. 

Leisurely crossing the lawn towards the main 
door were Norman Goldney and Clare Ryder, who 
at that moment ought, according to plan, to have 
been facing the Reverend Sinclair Champneys and his 
doughty ancestor’s effigy in Stoke Rogus church 
seven miles away. By no setting forward of the 
time of the ceremony, by no excess of the speed limit, 
could they possibly have motored to Stoke Rogus 
church, have been married there, and motored back 
again since I last saw them. 

They both looked cool and collected, now and again 
stopping to admire a bloom in the perennial border. 

“Hi! Mr. Goldney,” Michelmore called from the 
window. ‘‘Come in here, please. I want you.” 
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A minute later the couple entered the library. Clare 
avoided my gaze, but her companion flashed me a 
look in which I discerned a fleeting hint of reproach 
before he faced Michelmore. 

‘‘What is it, inspector?’ he demanded airily. ‘Is 
this the long-deferred arrest?” 

“No, sir; I am happy to inform you that it is 
nothing of the kind, nor do I think that you need 
be under apprehension of that trouble in future,” 
Michelmore responded in the tone of a man who enjoys 
being the medium of good news. 

After an impressive pause he went on: “The fact 
is that apart from the finding of your pistol at the 
bottom of the basin in the boat-house I have been 
unable to connect you with the crime by a shred of 
evidence—no motive of benefit or revenge, no anything. 
It would, however, have been my duty to keep on try- 
ing, incidentally keeping you on tenterhooks, if it had 
not been for the acumen of Mr. Zambra, to whom I take 
off my hat as the head of the detective profession.”’ 

I have often read of unhappy wretches “breaking 
out into a cold sweat.” God help me, I felt myself 
doing it now. 

“Mr. Zambra,” the long-winded duffer proceeded, 
“has already demonstrated to me that your pistol 
is no evidence of your having murdered Miss Chrystal. 
He has shown me by the most lucid exposition that 
your pistol might have been used by some person who 
was miles away from the spot, and that it could after- 
wards have been flung into the basin in the hope 
that it would be discovered and convict you.” 

_ Goldney’s words dropped out as though he were 
repeating a lesson learned by rote: “And whom 
have I to thank for all this misery?” 

“That,” said Michelmore, “‘is not finally settled 
yet. It will be, but we have a very clever brain 
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working against us. There is a link missing in the 
chain of evidence which we have to forge.” 

A tomb-like silence followed, broken by the raucous 
croak from Aunt Jane: “‘How long will it take you 
to forge it?” 

“Only a day or two, madam,” was the inspector’s 
inexorable reply, sounding in my ears like the crack 
of doom. 


, 


CHAPTER XXV 
FLIES ON THE INSPECTOR? 


S to how I managed my exit from the library my 
mind is a blank. I only know that somehow 
IT must have kept my end up, forif I had shrieked 
aloud a tenth of what was seething in my brain I 
should have been arrested there and then. [I believe 
I stuck it out till that horrible assembly broke up 
and that I drifted out of the room with the rest. 
My immediate need must have been solitude, and 
my first clear thought on locking myself into my 
bedroom was that the scene just enacted in the library 
had been arranged for my benefit. Every little detail 
spoke of skilful management. Which, taken in con- 
junction with Michelmore’s dark allusion to forging the 
final link, meant that they were on my track at last. 
If I knew myself that final link would take some forging. 
For if they knew what was the matter with the 
mailed effigy of Sir Guy Champneys in Stoke Rogus 
church, the missing link would have been forged 
already. Michelmore would have laid his clumsy 
hand on my arm and led me off to chokey. At least 
so I argued. As it was I still had a kick left if I 
could get a fair run at the ball, and I meant to have 
a jolly good try. 
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I spilled half a ewer of water into the wash-basin and 
bathed my head. Things began to take shape a little. 

It was imperative that I should learn why Clare 
and Goldney had not kept to their original plan of 
getting married that morning. At any rate I must 
learn their alleged reason in altering their plans. It 
really amounted to a breach of faith with me. How 
could they excuse themselves for doubling back and 
appearing in the nick of time to furnish a text for 
Michelmore’s homily in the library? 

I felt that I had a genuine grievance. If, as they 
ought to have expected, I had gone to Stoke Rogus 
church to act as best man they would have made 
a pretty fool of me. There was never any chance 
of that, but I was debating from their point of view 
if they had been on the square. 

I must bluff it out and ask them what the devil 
they meant. 

But here again I was up against it. They would 
very naturally retaliate by asking me why I had 
absented myself from the church, and to that I could 
frame no satisfactory answer. Anyhow it would 
have to be a lie, but since they would know it was 
a lie that would not matter. As it was sure to be 
unconvincing I would make it as bold a lie as might 
occur on the spur of the moment. And I would 
stick to it through thick and thin. 

By turning the tables on Goldney and Clare I 
should probably be able to wriggle out of my share 
in the fiasco of the morning. But a far graver con- 
sideration confronted me. Unless there was to be 
an appalling catastrophe at Stoke Rogus church on 
the following Sunday, entailing the deaths of people 
against whom I bore no grudge, I must get over 
there during the next day or two and undo the things 
I had done to that doughty knight, Sir Guy Champneys. 
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The question that agitated me was:, Had I been 
the victim of a trap in which the cancelled wedding 
had been the main-spring? Was Inspector Michelmore, 
inspired by his new ally Zambra, waiting to pounce 
on me when I visited that gruesome chancel to destroy 
the killing apparatus I had fixed there? Should I 
have the nerve to carry out that merciful errand, 
suffering all the time the dread apprehension of being 
sprung upon from the shadows? 

I will not disguise the fact that I shrank from the 
ordeal, and that for a while I was in the mind to 
leave the Reverend Sinclair Champneys and _ his 
rustic flock to their fate. Doubtless they deserved 
it. But then it occurred to me that if that flitting 
ghost in the gallery had been human flesh and blood— 
if I had been identified as the tamperer with Sir Guy 
—my last state would be worse than the first. I 
should stand convicted of that senseless proceeding, 
a callous outrage from which I derived no benefit. 

I dare not again approach the sexton for the key. 
At all hazards I should have to burgle that beastly 
church and dismantle the mailed warrior. What was 
hidden there was probably the missing link which 
Michelmore was so confident that he would find. If 
he did not find it before I took it away he would have 
nothing to brag about. 

Having fined matters down to these indefinite con- 
clusions, I sallied forth to face the music. That has 
ever been my way, and on this occasion I felt that 
I had a big brass band to face, comprising a medley 
of sound from Aunt Jane’s raven croak to Zambra’s 
wheezy pipe. As it happened, it was neither of those 
unpleasant sounds that I encountered, but the rich 
bass of Norman Goldney. 

I was glad that I met him alone, in the passage 
leading from the billiard-room. I always had the 
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feeling that my tongue lost some of its edge when I 
had to deal with this man in the company of the 
girl he had stolen from me. 

“Well?” I blustered. ‘Where does the catch 
come in?” 

His reply was a question: ‘“You mean about our 
failure to get spliced this morning? I don’t see that 
you have anything to grouse about, Cursitor, seeing 
that if we had gone to the church I should have been 
short of a best man. Where was the catch in your 
little break-away?” 

So he was going to be truculent, was he? I took 
the bull by the horns. 

“That is easily explained,” I said. “The car which 
I had-ordered to take me to Stoke Rogus did not 
turn up, so as you had refused me a seat in yours 
and I couldn’t hope to catch you up in a seven miles’ 
sprint I just toddled home.” 

“T see,” said Goldney, though his tone was that of 
one groping in the dark. “I suppose I owe you an 
apology—for not offering you a lift in our car, I mean, 
though you know the reason. As to the change in 
our plan—Clare’s and mine—it was due to a dream 
she had last night that danger awaited us in Stoke 
Rogus church. She could not describe it, but nothing 
would induce her to go on. Silly nonsense, of course, 
but I had to yield.” 

“You could do nothing else,’ I answered coldly. 
“Ts it permitted to ask if you have made any fresh 
plans for using your special licence?” 

“Clare is too upset for me even to discuss it,’’ was 
the evasive reply. 

‘Possibly, now that Inspector Michelmore has white- 
washed you, a proper wedding, with guests and favours 
and confetti, will be in order?”’ I suggested, and for the 
life of me I could not keep the venom out of my tone. 
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“We shall have to consider that,’’ Goldney rejoined 
feebly, and I remember thinking what a poor fight he 
was putting up to maintain the mere semblance of truth. 

“When you have decided you must let me know,”’ 
I rubbed it in. “My promise to be your best man 
stands in spite of this morning’s unfortunate break- 
down, which doesn’t seem to have been your fault 
and certainly wasn’t mine.” 

On that we parted and I was glad that I had had 
it out with him. As I had foreseen, he had lied and 
I had lied, and each had known that the other was 
lying. But I had at least gained this much from his 
shuffling excuse of Clare’s dream—I had no doubt 
that they had been warned by the detectives that 
I meant to strike a blow at them at Stoke Rogus 
church. It was reassuring to reflect that the now 
allied sleuths had not ascertained the exact nature 
of the blow. If they had they would have run me in 
without prattling about the missing link in the chain. 

But was it mere prattle? It might have been a 
threat, cunningly designed to drive me back to that 
horrible church to remove the evidence I had placed 
there. And the trouble was that I should have to go 
through that ordeal as long as there was a chance 
that the nature of my operations in the church had 
not been divined. 

I almost regretted my smartness in substituting 
waste paper for its original contents in the cow-hide 
bag. If that young emissary of Zambra or Michelmore 
had pinched the bag as first packed I might have hit 
on some plausible pretext for those purchases in 
London. At any rate I should have had more legs to 
stand on than when confronted with the accomplished 
preparation for murder number two. 

A policy of bluff seemed also to be indicated to- 
wards the detectives. I was under no illusion that I 
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should find it as simple as in the case of Goldney, 
but my nerves would never stand a second pilgrimage 
to Stoke Rogus in their present frayed condition. It 
was just possible that something would transpire at 
an interview which would restore them to the normal 
or else clearly demonstrate that by visiting the church 
I should be running my neck into a noose. It would 
be a formidable task, but I was sure that I should 
gain more satisfactory results if I could tackle Michel- 
more and Zambra at the same time. 

I got my wish in this respect. After a humdrum 
lunch, during which even Aunt Jane behaved with 
the utmost propriety, I walked down to the inn, and 
on inquiry for the inspector was directed to the garden 
at the rear. It appeared that the battle was not to 
be fought on the lines I desired, at any rate in its 
opening stages. 

Michelmore was alone, to all seeming sound asleep 
in a long cane chair facing the ancient sun-dial. 
Flies swarmed round the handkerchief with which 
he had protected his head; others were drowning 
in the half-emptied tumbler in the socket of his 
chair. 

“Now to it, Paul Cursitor,’ I adjured myself. 
“Scotland Yard is not at its best, I imagine.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


A WEASEL ASLEEP? 


Michelmore stirred and snatched the handkerchief 
from his face. At sight of me he gave a sickly 
grin, behind which I was conscious that a stony stare 
was camouflaged. I sat down in a chair at his side. 


if HAD not taken five steps across the grass when 
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“Cruel of you to wake so lightly,” I chaffed him. 
“TI was hoping to pride myself on having caught a 
weasel asleep.” 

“T wasn’t really asleep, Mr. Cursitor. What with 
a full meal and the flies I sought refuge under my 
hanky.” 

“Don’t apologise,” I begged. “Better, and if I 
may say so, wiser men than you, inspector, have 
enjoyed forty winks after lunch. It is my fault for 
disturbing you, but I couldn’t resist taking the earliest 
opportunity for asking you if Goldney is finally off 
the carpet.” 

Now I had purposely touched him on the raw by 
that reference to “wiser men.’’ The vanity of the 
Scotland Yarders is notoriously sensitive to the 
slightest pin-prick. Directly he spoke I knew that I 
had got him where I wanted him—in the devil of a 
temper which he dared not show. 

“Off the carpet is hardly an official phrase, sir,’’ 
he replied with dignity. “I never use slang in duty 
matters. But if you mean that I no longer regard 
Goldney as suspect you are perfectly correct. I have 
satisfactorily accounted for the use of his revolver by 
the murderer.” 

I doubted this, though if true it was rotten hearing 
for me. Nevertheless I stuck to my guns. 

‘“‘Goldney hasn’t, so far as I know, used that special 
licence yet,” I said. ‘‘Perhaps he will go in for a 
public wedding now that he is freed from your kind 
attentions, or perhaps he won’t get married at all. 
I remember your shrewd remark that his hasty 
marriage to Miss Ryder might be designed to stifle 
evidence which she could not legally tender as his 
wife.” 

My goad had lost its sting. Mr. Michelmore was 
his own slimy, suave and courteous self again. 


F 
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“Under existing conditions I do not care whether 
Mr. Goldney has been married, is going to be married, 
or is never married to Miss Ryder,” he said. “But 
I quite understand your interest, Mr. Cursitor, and I 
am only too sorry that I cannot enlighten you as to 
the young couple’s intentions. I simply don’t know. 
I haven’t seen either of them since I had the pleasant 
task of absolving Mr. Goldney in your uncle’s library 
this morning.” 

This was probably true, though what would have 
interested me more was when he had met them pre- 
vious to that queer conclave in the library and what 
he said to them. I could have made a good guess 
that the conversation turned on how they were to 
give the slip to the best man, and that it also dealt 
with the “danger” of which Clare was alleged by 
Goldney to have dreamed. 

So far I had gained certain impressions from the 
inspector, all more or less unfavourable to.my peace 
of mind, but I had failed to draw him on the point 
most essential to my safety. He had dropped no hint 
which would guide me as to his knowledge of my 
doings in Stoke Rogus church. I had extracted nothing 
to ease the strain which would be entailed by a second 
call on my tin-plated pal in the chancel. 

I was racking my brains for some subtle question 
that might undermine his reticence when there issued 
from the garden door of the inn a quaint figure in a 
pink silk dressing-gown. It was Zambra, wheezing so 
painfully in an effort to keep up the pretence of his 
illness that his ‘“‘seizure’’ must have been intended 
to be of the apoplectic type. 

Michelmore sprang to his feet, lent the obese old 
creature the support of his arm and piloted him to 
one of the chairs ranged round the sun-dial. I noticed 
that the inspector placed him so as to face me with 
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the sun in my eyes. Detectives at their tricks! Too 
damned funny! But after all I had got the two of 
them together, which was what I wanted, and very 
soon, I told myself, I would have the two of them on 
toast. 

Beyond a curt nod to the shamming invalid I left 
the opening shot to him. I wasn’t going to stultify 
myself by inquiring after his health or by expressing 
regret over a malady which would have delighted me 
had it been genuine. Nor did Zambra himself make 
the mistake of referring to his illness. It was reserved 
for Michelmore to do that—whether by previous 
arrangement or not I have never been able to deter- 
mine. Nor does it matter in the least. 

“Feeling better?” the inspector inquired, and it 
would have needed a strong effort of imagination to 
discern real anxiety in his voice. 

Though I was prepared for humbug on the grand 
scale, the reply, and the genuine ring of it, fairly 
made me gasp. 

“There is nothing wrong with me—never has been,” 
Zambra wheezed. Then he fell to chuckling. I thought 
he would never stop. Dead silence on the part of 
Michelmore gave the show away. The fatuous Scotland- 
Yarder was not surprised, yet if he had been worth 
his salt he ought to have pretended surprise. 

“My little bout of malingering has served its turn,”’ 
Zambra proceeded at last. “I could lay my hand on 
Miss Chrystal’s murderer at any moment without any 
effort.” 

Cheerful hearing this, seeing that I was sitting 
within range of his pudgy, blue-veined hand. I 
involuntarily half turned to him, as if expecting his 
unauthorised grip to fall on my arm. He committed 
no such solecism, but continued to focus the sun-dial 


with his far-away gaze. 
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I felt that I was being played with. It was time to 
stop this fooling and assert myself. 

“Surely,” I said, “if you can put a name to Miss 
Chrystal’s murderer, sir, it is your duty to do it. 
Whoever commissioned you would expect that, I 
should imagine. What do you say, Inspector Michel- 
more? If this private practitioner is concealing knowl- 
edge that would convict the criminal he is accessory 
to the crime? I speak as my uncle’s next of kin, as 
eager as he is to have the blot on the fair fame of 
Cursitor Hall wiped out.” 

Evidently I had put Michelmore in the cart by 
appealing to him. He gave me a dour look and 
had to chew on his -:answer a long time before 
uttering it. 

“Mr. Zambra is not withholding knowledge,” he 
said hoarsely. ‘‘On the contrary he has been most 
generous in placing his discoveries at my disposal.” 

“Then why, in God’s name, don’t you act?” I 
rejoined. ‘‘You at any rate are under discipline and 
responsible to authority. Come now! Confess, Michel- 
more! It’s all brag about laying hands on the murderer 
at any minute. The evidence is not complete. You 
yourself, I must remind you, spoke of a missing link 
in the chain as late as this morning.” 

Again my onslaught seemed to have stricken the 
inspector dumb. He could do nothing but make ugly 
faces. And then, short and sharp, Zambra coughed 
twice—a very wolf’s bark of a cough. It reacted on 
Michelmore like a spur. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied hurriedly. “‘The evidence is 
not quite complete. We shall strike quick enough 
when it is.” 

Smiling sceptically, I rose from my chair and 
walked through the inn to the village street. I had 
harried the enemy, if I hadn’t routed him. I should 
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have to go to that beastly church to remove the 
“missing link,” but the strain would not be so severe 
as it would have been without that amazing interview. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE HORRID NOCTURNE 


RUE to my rule of going to meet trouble rather 
than postponing it, I decided on the following 


night for my “errand of mercy” to Stoke 
Rogus. With the uncomfortable feeling on me that 
I was surrounded by enemies and spies it was impos- 
sible to start till everyone had been in bed for at 
least an hour. To have left the company during the 
evening would have been so foreign to my habits as 
to excite remark in drawing-room and billiard-room, 
while to leave the house at an early hour without 
being seen by one or more of my uncle’s numerous 
servants would exhaust my sorely needed energies 
at the commencement of the adventure. 

At the best it would be a risk, but it was on the 
cards that the cunning malice of those arrayed against 
me would have reduced such an attempt to a dead 
certainty. The effusive loyalty to me of Mr. Alf 
Kensit and Miss Sally Clapp had always been a moot 
point. The second footman and the pretty housemaid 
might have been instructed to watch my movements 
and report any deviation from the normal to Michel- 
more and Zambra. 

I had been wondering a good deal lately why Aunt 
Jane, as my uncle’s chief of staff, had not sacked 
Kensit with a month’s wages in lieu of notice. The past 
record of this youth, as alleged by the police at the 
inquest on Janet, would have thoroughly justified her. 
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With these doubts and speculations worrying me 
I went upstairs with the others and did not leave 
my room till an hour after midnight. Out of the 
dark and silent house I crept by a garden door 
and so found myself in the shrubbery where I 
had hidden my bicycle. I started on the seven mile 
run in the firm belief that my departure had been 
unwitnessed, and I reached Stoke Rogus church 
without having met a single vehicle or pedestrian 
on the road. 

I parked my bicycle under an elder tree growing 
against the churchyard wall and made for the vestry 
window. I had marked that aperture as offering the 
best mode of entry in the absence of a door-key, and 
I soon had the rickety catch prised back with my 
pocket-knife. There was moonlight enough to show 
me the way to the chancel without using the electric 
torch which I had brought. 

Carrying from its place at the altar the chair which 
I had used before, I set it in position and prepared 
to disarm Sir Guy. For that delicate operation arti- 
ficial light would be necessary and I was about to 
draw my torch and focus it on the effigy when I 
myself was subjected to the treatment I was about 
to inflict on my inanimate ally. Only more so. I was 
the centre of a flash of dazzling brilliance which nearly 
blinded me and sent me staggering off the chair to 
grope for a foothold on the stone floor. 

I recovered my balance, but at that moment I 
knew that I was lost—that my coming had been 
foreseen and that my actions were being watched by 
eyes I could not see. Life as I had known it was 
at an end for me. If I was to prolong my bare exist- 
ence it must be as a fugitive in the waste spaces of 
the earth, provided the fifty pounds I carried on my 
person enabled me to reach them. 
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A pair of wire-cutters dropped from my hand with 
_a clatter on the stone, striking my ears like a signal 

for the abandonment of hope. Recognising that my 
work on Sir Guy Champneys must be left to tell its 
own story, I turned to flee, and as though my thoughts 
had been read the dreadful radiance thrown on me 
by that powerful searchlight went out. Along the 
middle aisle of the silent nave I went stumbling for 
the vestry and its open window, but half way in the 
horrid progress a new terror took charge. 

Up in the gallery, played by no uncertain hand, 
the organ burst into the stately strains of the “Dead 
March in Saul.’’ I believe that in my distress I cried 
aloud, but of that I cannot be sure. I only know 
that the cool air of the churchyard as I sped for my 
bicycle saved me from madness. The thunderous 
music was still rising and falling as I turned into a 
lane, and every window in the church was ablaze 
with light. 

A savage anger at having been so fooled quickly 
overcame my fear, and I burned to retaliate in the 
way that would most hurt my enemies. That could 
best be effected by a blow at their self-esteem, and 
the surest method of administering the blow would 
be to evade the arrest that had doubtless been planned. 
And only by evading arrest could I hope to reap in 
some other way the revenge so rudely snatched away 
that night. 

If I could avoid capture I might yet do mortal 
injury to the treacherous pair who had thought it 
no shame to entice me into what amounted to a con- 
fession of how I killed Janet Chrystal. For I was 
under no illusion as to what was the object of all 
that hullabaloo in the church. Step by step I had 
been led on to prepare for Clare Ryder and Norman 
Goldney the same long-range death which I had 
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meted out to Janet, and then to give the whole thing 
away under the necessity of having to undo what 
I had done. 

If I was taken I should have been virtually caught 
red-handed. I had myself solved for the detectives 
the problem which had baffled them for many days. 
Not only should I stand defenceless against a charge 
of attempting to murder Goldney and Clare, but I 
had demonstrated clearly that in the Chrystal case 
my Glasgow alibi wasn’t worth a tinker’s curse. 
Michelmore, with the aid of Zambra, had forged the 
missing link in the chain of evidence. 

The most pressing question was: how close was the 
pursuit at my heels? That I should be pursued by 
every means of hue-and-cry known to the police was 
a foregone conclusion. Ports and railway stations 
would be notified and watched. My known haunts 
in London would be shadowed by man-hunters from 
Scotland Yard. Every avenue of escape into the 
wider world would be sealed to me. But as I pedalled 
through the night I realised that some initial blunder 
had been made. By lack of foresight or by mischance 
they had failed to collar me in the church, which surely 
would have been the simplest plan. And, strain my 
ears as I would, I could detect no sounds of pursuit 
on the road behind. 

For the moment I was free to choose my course, 
and instinctively I made for the great belt of marsh- 
land that separates cultivation from the sea. The 
vast solitudes appealed to me as offering the safest 
refuge for a fugitive who must shun his fellow men. 
Here and there, far in advance of the most remote 
villages, lay the hovels of professional wild-fowlers 
who dwelt amidst the swamps with no other interests 
than punt and gun. 

These rough hermits, I knew, lived for weeks and 
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months without seeing a newspaper or feeling the 
need of one, only at long intervals visiting the villages 
to renew their supplies of food, drink and ammunition. 
I had gained an insight into their mode of life from 
one of the tribe who piloted me on a duck-shooting 
stunt, and I could think of no safer sanctuary. The 
wild-fowlers, prone to poaching when their legitimate 
occupations failed, were no friends of the law. They 
might even be induced to shield me if they knew that 
I was on the run. 

The fifty pounds I had about me would prove a 
solid basis for such inducement. 

I could not hope at that time of night to find the 
man with whom I had gone shooting. He lived far 
out on the marshes amid a maze of dykes and sand 
dunes of which I had but the haziest recollection. 
But with luck I might come upon another of the 
‘same breed, who would make me welcome for the 
sake of the money I could offer. 

For half an hour I cycled steadily through country 
with which I was more or less familiar. Then I was 
suddenly plunged into the unknown and had to travel 
eastwards—ever eastwards toward the sea—by a 
sense of general direction aided by the stars. The 
Pleiades, the Great Bear and the Milky Way all 
guided me. I remember laughing cynically at the 
idea of a murderer’s flight being helped by High 
Heaven. 

At last, after rushing through a silent and sleeping 
hamlet on the very verge of the marsh, I came upon 
a raised path that ran between two dykes apparently 
into a dead level of infinity. Dismounting, I wheeled 
my cycle a good half mile along the path and then, 
having ascertained that there was a good depth of 
water, cast the machine into the dyke. As it sank 
I realised that I had been guilty of a grievous omission. 
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I had not extinguished the lamp on entering the 
church, as I ought to have done. Of course on leaving 
there had been no time to do so. Luckily, so far as 
I was aware, I had not been followed, but if I had 
been the lamp would have aided the pursuit. 

Farther and farther into the heart of the marsh 
I plunged, without heed to anything but my foot- 
hold on the narrow paths I traversed and the possible 
sighting of some friendly light that might betoken a 
wild-fowler’s dwelling. But never a ray rewarded my 
questing gaze, and at last when I seemed to have 
been travelling for hours 1 was overcome by sheer 
physical fatigue. 

Careless whether I rolled off the embankment into 
the sluggish ooze, I sank down and composed myself 
to slumber with the star-spangled sky for a canopy. 
I fell asleep almost as soon as my head touched my 
pilowing arms—only to wake immediately with the 
strains of ““The Dead March” as played on the organ 
in Stoke Rogus church booming in my ears. The 
dreadful music died away, but it left me wakeful and 
for a long time wondering whose mind could have 
devised that climax of nightmare, whose hands have 
drawn that malignant menace from the ancient 
instrument. 

Yes, it was the malice of the thing that I resented 
as I lay wondering at its producer. Even a murderer 
is human, entitled to human treatment, and there 
was something inhuman in the infliction of that 
implied threat. 

Somehow, as I shook off the terror and really slept 
at last on my hard bed, the great placid moonface 
of Aunt Jane danced before my closing eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE MAN WHO SMILED AND SMILED 


HEN I awoke it was broad daylight, with 
the sun rising in a haze beyond the mud-flats. 


My first glance round told me that I need 
not have slept in the open. All the time I had been 
within easy reach of shelter. A hundred yards away 
a column of blue smoke rose from the solitary chimney 
of the queerest habitation I have ever seen. 

It was built of wood on wooden piles that had their 
feet in a stagnant mere. The site had probably been 
chosen because there was no inlet to the little lake 
and the water was therefore always at a uniform 
level. The dykes and ditches all round were subject 
to tidal influence. To dwell among them would have 
been to court disaster. 

The hut was approached by a plank bridge from 
the raised path on which I had camped, the plank 
running out onto a four-foot platform surrounding 
the structure. The platform was in fact the rim, or 
uncovered portion of the floor of the hut. 

I negotiated the sagging bridge and tapped the 
door that confronted me. It was opened, on well- 
oiled hinges, with such swiftness as to suggest that 
I had been watched from the tiny window looking on 
the dyke path. A huge man ina knitted jumper stood 
in the doorway. He smiled and smiled and smiled, 
but spoke never a word. He had a great hairless 
round face, with features to match his size. The nose, 
ears and lips were prodigious, the only exception 
to the general vastness being the eyes, which struck 
me at first sight as like little holes bored by a gimlet. 
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He was by no means young, and his complexion 
was that of a ripe purple plum. 

I wondered how a man with such pin-pricks for 
eyes could get the effect of a smile at once cunning, 
inquisitive and friendly, but evidently I was expected 
to lay my cards on the table. God knows it was a 
poor hand. 

“T lost my way on the Marsh and being overtaken 
by darkness I have been sleeping on the bank yonder,” 
I began. “I was just about to make another cast to 
find my way home when I saw your smoke. Are you 
good for a bite of breakfast?”’ 

The man surveyed me from head to foot, his hateful 
smile never wavering. Then his stare came back to 
my face and rested there. 

“T’ve seen ’em afore,” he said in an unexpectedly 
musical voice. ‘And there ain’t ever any mistaking 
of ’em.”’ 

I began to think that he was mad. “I have no 
doubt you're right,”’ I conceded by way of humouring 
him. ‘But I should be better able to judge if you 
would tell me whom you class me with—the folk you 
are never mistaken in?” 

“Wrong uns, ,mister,’”’ was the uncompromising 
answer, softened by the unswerving smile. ‘‘ Thieves, 
abscondin’ debtors and once, by a fat slice of luck, a 
murderer. Good grist, all of em, to Simon’s mill, and 
none of ’em lost anything by it either.” 

“You are not very complimentary,” I laughed. 
“How about some grub?”’ 

“Can you pay for it?” 

“Ten bob for breakfast. And there’s more where 
that comes from,” I added artlessly, handing him the 
sum in silver. I wasn’t going to disclose yet that I 
had a wad of Treasury notes on me amounting to fifty 
pounds, 
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’ 


“Walk right in, mister,’ my host adjured me and 
I walked right into a pleasant aroma of sizzling bacon 
and fragrant coffee. The interior of the queer abode 
showed that I had been guilty of a misnomer in 
thinking of it as a hovel. The dweller in the sodden 
wilderness had a rude idea of luxury. The walls were 
taut, and lined with varnished match-boarding. 
Pictures decorated them, mostly photographs. The 
two windows, looking east and west, were curtained, 
and there were cushions in the two homely but com- 
fortable arm-chairs. A doorless opening spoke of 
sleeping accommodation behind a partition that did 
not quite reach the ceiling. 

“A snug crib,” was my comment as I obeyed a 
gesture to sit down at the centre table. 

“Might be worse,’’ my host replied, and that was 
all I got out of him till he had busied himself with 
the frying-pan and coffee-pot on the stove. Then, 
after deftly laying another place at the table, he drew 
up the second chair and heaved himseif into it. Till 
the chair creaked I had never properly realised what a 
mountainous man he was. 

By mutual consent it was in silence that we fed on 
bacon and drank coffee, varying the performance by 
stealing sly glances at each other. At last he caught 
me at the game and broke into a boisterous guffaw. 

“Peeking at me to see if I’m to be trusted?” he 
chuckled. 

“To see if I dared make a proposition to you,” I 
corrected him. 

“Spit it out, mister, anyway,’ he enjoined. 

So I pitched him a yarn about being run down by 
sedentary work and how I had taken a fancy to that 
lonely spot and should enjoy a holiday there. I 
didn’t mind roughing it, and was prepared to pay 
liberally. I rammed the proposal home by planking 
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ten pounds on the table, saying that when he con- 
sidered his hospitality was entitled to it he could ask for 
a further sum. 

I don’t think he believed a word of my effusion, 
but his great fist closed on the money and he said 
that it was a bargain. 

“And,” he added with a significance that jarred 
‘me, “‘I shan’t ask no questions and then I shan’t be 
told no lies.” 

However, it was not for me to be critical of the 
manner of a man who offered me a sorely needed 
sanctuary. Intimating that I was satisfied with the 
arrangement if he was, I made a bid for his favour 
by helping him wash up the crockery—a filthy job 
against which my soul, or perhaps it was my stomach, 
revolted. 

During the process I gave him a fictitious name 
and endeavoured to win from him the surname to 
which his self-applied appellation of “Simon” was 
a prefix. I failed to draw him, He suddenly became 
deaf and dumb, gazing through the window with that 
perpetual sphinx-like smile. 

Afterwards he took me out onto the platform and 
pointed out the visible landmarks. There were but 
two of them—one a skeleton windmill a mile to sea- 
ward, which he explained pumped the overflow at 
high tides; the other a stunted, wind-tortured willow, 
forming, though he did not say so, the advanced 
guard of vegetation from dry land. 

“But surely you are a wild-fowler?” I hazarded. 
“What about your punt? I don’t see one on this 
enclosed water, nor could you take one in or out.” 

For answer he strode across the plank bridge, 
beckoning me to follow. There, moored in the dyke 
beyond the bank path, was a most commodious 
fowling craft, half-decked and with a swivel six- 
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bore gun mounted at the bows. The broad dyke in 
which the flat-bottomed boat floated was connected 
with a net-work of similar water ways. 

““A proper beauty,” the owner of the little vesse 
commented. “There ain’t an inch of water along 
these marshes where she hasn’t shoved her snout. 
And she isn’t a bad sea boat neither, when my lawful 
occupation takes me onto the deep. Not as that 
happens often, though.” 

I cordially humoured the pride of possession, agree- 
ing as to the workmanlike appearance of the punt. 

His smile broadened in appreciation of the com- 
pliment, but he did not reply in words. Scrambling 
down the dyke-side, he unfastened the mooring-rope 
and shoved off. 

“T’m short of grub, and you being here will make a 
difference,” he explained. ‘I must go lay in a fresh 
stock at the village. Make yourself at home, mister, 
whiles I be gone. I'll be back some time along after 
noon—afore dark, any way.” 

I was in no position to object. In the circumstances 
his need for supplies was intelligible enough. Yet as 
I stood on the raised embankment and watched him 
pole swiftly towards the distant edge of the marsh 
I was conscious of vague misgivings. I distrusted his 
vast hairless face with its unceasing smile. No, I 
didn’t like ‘‘Simon”’ at all. 

Was he seeking civilisation to find out if there was 
a fugitive from justice in those parts and, if so, to 
claim any reward that might be on offer? Debating 
the unpleasant question, I re-crossed the plank bridge 
and entered the hut, where I accepted my host’s 
invitation to make myself at home by prowling through 
the doorless doorway into the inner partition. 

And then I liked Mr. “‘Simon”’ less than ever. For, 
pinned onto the matchboarding over the bunk, in 
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which he presumably slept, was a photograph of 
Miss Sally Clapp, the pretty housemaid at Cursitor 
Hall, of whose real attitude towards me I was 
profoundly doubtful. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
INTERPOLATIONS 


N whatever light my career may be regarded by 
I the strict moralist I can conscientiously claim 

that this narrative has been an honest attempt to 
give value for money. By so doing I felt that I could 
best earn the enormous fee which Mr. Mortimer 
Colfax kindly consented to collect from the sales of my 
book. 

Therefore, with the one idea of interesting critics 
and readers, I have decided that this is a good place 
to insert the stories of Inspector Michelmore and Mr. 
Sebastian Zambra, the detectives arrayed against 
me. It will be seen that both statements form the 
depositions on which the warrant for my apprehension 
was granted. I would particularly commend to my 
patrons the difference in the literary style of these 
two artists. 

That of Michelmore, the official bloodhound, is 
couched in the stiff and clipped language of the 
Government tool; the style of Zambra, as might be 
expected from a commercial sleuth, is remarkable 
for its florid egotism, its little touches of sentiment 
and its general striving after effect. In fact, Michel- 
more’s cold-blooded. production is palpably machine- 
made and cut to pattern, whereas Zambra’s effusion 
might have been penned by his publicity agent as an 
advertisement. 
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The funny part of it is that poor old Michelmore, 
for whom to the now fast approaching end of my days 
I shall cherish a sneaking affection, speaks of me with 
icy analysis, while Zambra, whom I would gladly 
throttle as the cause of my downfall, sheds some 
crocodile tears over me. Yet on comparing the two 
documents, procured by Colfax, K.C., for inclusion 
in my book, I have no doubt that but for the inter- 
vention of the sentimentalist Zambra I should have 
gone scot free. 

With these few words of preface let me introduce 
Michelmore’s deposition, repeated by him in evidence 
at the trial. 


THE KING versus PAUL CURSITOR 


DEPOSITION OF DETECTIVE-INSPECTOR 
MICHELMORE, C.1I.D. 


On my being sent down from Scotland Yard to 
investigate the death of Miss Janet Chrystal, at 
Cursitor Hall, Mr. Paul Cursitor first came under 
my notice on his being asked by his uncle, Mr. 
Ambrose Cursitor, to conduct me to the bathing- 
place on the shore of the lake in the park. 

This was before the inquest, and all I knew of the 
case at that time had been gleaned from the news- 
papers and from the notes of the local sergeant who 
had questioned certain witnesses. 

The principal one of these was Mr. Norman Goldney, 
a guest staying in the house, who alleged that he had 
been on the shore while Miss Chrystal was bathing, 
that on hearing a shot and seeing her throw up her 
hands he had plunged in and brought her dead body 
to bank. I gathered that the sergeant had handled the 
witnesses clumsily, allowing a footman, Alfred Kensit, 
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to cast reflections of a damaging character on Mr. 
Goldney—more by his manner than by what he 
alleged. I made a mental note to look closely into 
Kensit’s own connection with the affair. So far I had 
no reason to doubt Mr. Goldney’s statement. 

Such was the position when Mr. Paul Cursitor 
accompanied me to the shore of the lake. Naturally 
I made a close study of the young man as an acquaint- 
ance of the young lady who had been killed while, 
I had been given to understand, he had been absent 
in Scotland. At this stage his abibi put him out of 
court as an object of suspicion. I was favourably 
impressed by Mr. Paul Cursitor. He seemed frank- 
ness itself, eager to render me every assistance. 

It was he who suggested that the shot might have 
been fired from the boat-house, and it was during my 
inspection of this structure that something happened 
which struck a discordant note. Unnecessarily, as 
it appeared to me, he tightened up the mooring rope 
of a punt floating in the basin and subjected the punt 
to a furtive scrutiny. I observed that he did this while 
my attention was ostensibly directed elsewhere. 

He did not touch the punt, and apart from a certain 
secretiveness in his action, there was nothing sus- 
picious about it. But later, when the incident became 
significant, I was able to recall it. 

Mr. Paul Cursitor continued to seek my society 
and to identify himself with the detection of Miss 
Chrystal’s murderer. His assiduity in this respect 
would have shaken my faith in him but for the strength 
of the Scottish alibi, which I took care to have verified 
at the inquest. 

His next active effort to assist me was to suggest 
that the murderer would probably have thrown his 
weapon into the lake—a theory for which I had 
already provided. When my assistants dragged the 
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lake bottom in vain Mr. Paul Cursitor pointed out 
that if the shot had been fired from the boat-house 
it was there that the weapon would be found. 

It was found there, and when the pistol was identified 
as the property of Mr. Norman Goldney I had no 
option but to treat that gentleman with a certain 
amount of suspicion. But I never lost sight of the 
fact that Mr. Paul Cursitor had very subtly egged me 
on to do the things which led to the discoveries giving 
rise to that suspicion. I do not think that he perceived 
my change of mentality towards him, but I was so 
impressed by his studiously concealed rancour against 
Goldney, more apparent in results than in word or 
deed, that I went fully into the matter with the Chief 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Sir Walter at once pooh-poohed the idea of arresting 
Goldney on the flimsy pretext of his pistol having 
been found in the boat-house. It might be a clue, 
but it was no evidence as it stood. I was instructed 
to return to the scene of the crime and work up the 
clue on the assumption that the pistol might have 
been used by Goldney, but that it also might have been 
abstracted from him by an enemy wishing to ruin him. 

The name of Alfred Kensit was mentioned to the 
Assistant Commissioner. I had ascertained that this 
young man, a footman at Cursitor Hall, who had 
shown himself hostile to Mr. Goldney when questioned 
by the local sergeant, had a few years ago suffered a 
short term of imprisonment for petty larceny. Sir 
Walter enjoined upon me the importance of Kensit. 
Mr. Paul Cursitor was fortified by an unbreakable 
alibi, but this footman with a bad record might have 
been employed by him to murder Miss Chrystal during 
his absence. 

The difficulty confronting Sir Walter and myself 
was that so far we had discovered no motive for 
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Paul Cursitor wishing Miss Chrystal out of his way. 
It would be my duty to make good this omission if 
possible. But my superior officer agreed with me that 
it was too soon to adopt any hard and fast theory. 
We had no evidence—only vague clues. 

On my return to Cursitor Hall I received some un- 
expected information from Miss Jane Cursitor, sister 
of Mr. Ambrose Cursitor. This lady managed her 
brother’s household, and I had already formed the 
opinion that she disliked her nephew Paul. For this 
reason I was at first inclined to discount the value of 
her evidence. 

Miss Cursitor told me that on the day before Paul 
Cursitor left for Scotland she had seen him coming 
from Mr. Goldney’s room while that gentleman was 
playing lawn tennis. It had occurred to her, after the 
murder, that Paul had been up to no good, and she 
and Mrs. Pettigrew, Miss Chrystal’s guardian, had 
searched Paul’s bedroom without, however, finding 
anything to incriminate him. The search had taken 
place before the discovery of the pistol in the boat- 
house. On that discovery being made Miss Cursitor 
felt it her duty to communicate with me, having 
formed the theory, already evolved by the Com- 
missioner and myself, that Paul had stolen Goldney’s 
pistol and handed it to an accomplice bribed to commit 
the crime during his absence in Scotland. 

I cross-questioned Miss Cursitor severely on a point 
which had greatly exercised Sir Walter and myself 
—what possible motive Paul Cursitor could have had 
for wishing Miss Chrystal dead. The motive attributed 
by Paul’s aunt seemed inadequate. She averred that 
her nephew was enamoured of a Miss Ryder, who was 
also a guest at the Hall, and that he had planned the 
crime in order to fasten the guilt on Miss Ryder’s 
favoured suitor, Mr. Norman Goldney. I repeat that 
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I did not consider the motive adequate for an offence 
entailing the death penalty. Moreover I gathered 
from Miss Cursitor’s manner that she was keeping 
something back. 

Such as it was, and for want of a better, I worked 
on the clue, my investigations leading me into the 
society of Alf Kensit, the footman. I was soon able to 
acquit him of active participation in the crime, 
but I came to the conclusion that he had a deep 
personal interest in it, mainly to exonerate himself 
from suspicion due to his bad record and having been 
on the spot, but in a minor degree to his being under 
the influence of Sarah Clapp, his sweetheart and a 
housemaid at the Hall. 

This young woman was a clever girl, but it did not 
take me long to place her mental attitude towards 
the case. First and foremost she was concerned to 
relieve her lover, Kensit, from suspicion, but beyond 
that she was devoted to Miss Ryder and, incidentally, 
to Norman Goldney, Miss Ryder’s lover. Here again 
I was confronted by a double personal motive which 
rendered Sarah Clapp impossible as a reliable witness. 

After a chat with the girl I formed the opinion that 
she and Alf Kensit were trying to ‘‘double cross” Paul 
Cursitor by persuading him that they had his interests 
at heart, whereas they were really trying to entrap 
him into an admission which should smash his alibi. 
Though still far from convinced that Paul Cursitor 
was guilty, I pretended to range myself with the 
footman and the housemaid, and I primed them for a 
secret interview with Mr. Paul after he had gone to 
bed one night. 

The only result I obtained from this ruse was to 
confirm my theory that Paul Cursitor was eager without 
coming into the open, to throw suspicion on Mr. 
Goldney. The pretext under which the two servants 
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sought Paul’s bedroom was to ask his advice about a 
piece of evidence, hostile to Goldney but non-existent, 
which Kensit was to confess that he had suppressed at 
the inquest. Professing great reluctance, Paul Cursitor 
advised Kensit to rectify the omission by imparting 
the supplementary evidence to me. 

I was not satisfied with the demeanour of Mr. 
Ambrose Cursitor, the owner of Cursitor Hall. After 
a close study of his temperament I came to the conclu- 
sion that he was an honourable specimen of the best 
type of country gentleman, but that he was nursing 
a secret which he was at pains to conceal. I did my 
best to penetrate it, and had so far succeeded as to 
extract from the butler and housekeeper that they had 
about a year ago been asked by their master to witness 
his signature to a document, probably a will, when 
an entirely new factor was introduced into the case. 

Mr. Sebastian Zambra, a private detective of some 
eminence five and twenty years ago, suddenly appeared 
in the village and took a room at the inn where I 
myself was staying. 
_ Having met him before, I got into touch with him 

the same night. While he would admit nothing there 
was no doubt that Mr. Zambra had been engaged by 
some interested party to solve the mystery of Miss 
Chrystal’s death. 


CHAPTER XXX 
| THE INSPECTOR’S DEPOSITION (CONTINUED) 


WAS still on good terms with Paul Cursitor. 
[= was natural that, if he was guilty, he should 
despise the detective officer who had shown no sus- 
picion of him, and from the first I had fostered in his 
mind the idea that I was none too smart. I admit 
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that at this period I did not see how, with his Glasgow 
alibi, he could possibly have committed the crime, 
though without that alibi I should have put him first 
on my list of suspects. 

As yet I had not fitted him with an adequate motive, 
but his eagerness to act as my bear-leader smelt fishy. 

That eagerness to range himself at my side carried 
him too far. It was Mr. Paul Cursitor who cleared 
up the mystery of who had engaged Zambra and by 
the manner of his doing it caused me more than 
ever to mistrust his absence in Scotland as a sound 
reason for acquitting him of the murder. 

He came to me with a story of having in the middle 
of the night followed Miss Ryder to the park and of 
having there witnessed a meeting between her and 
Zambra. It was fairly conclusive as to who the secret 
client was, but there was more to it than that. Paul 
Cursitor’s midnight vigilance spoke of a jumpy state 
of nerves hardly compatible with innocence. And in 
describing the incident to me he was at pains to 
attribute Miss Ryder’s employment of a private 
detective to anxiety on her part to exculpate her 
suspected lover, Norman Goldney. 

This was a confirmation of the only motive I had 
yet formulated for Paul Cursitor having been respon- 
sible for the killing of Miss Chrystal. Here was another 
proof of his desire to fasten the crime on the man who 
had supplanted him in the affections of Miss Ryder. 

Yet somehow the motive did not seem strong 
enough to have inspired a crime entailing much pre- 
meditation and cold-blooded scheming. Also I was still 
blocked by the Scottish alibi. 

I will confess that I had been much annoyed by 
the introduction of a private investigator into the 
case, the annoyance being by no means personal, but 
due to esprit de corps. I thought it a reflection on 
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the Department which I have the honour to serve 
that an outsider should have been imported to rectify 
our supposed mistakes. 

But the time had come to put aside such petty 
considerations. Above all I was keen to lay hands 
on Miss Chrystal’s murderer. I recalled what I knew 
of Zambra’s qualifications as a detective—mostly 
from hearsay, for his chief activities took place long 
before my time. There was no denying the name 
he had made while I was yet a schoolboy. Further, 
I consulted my superiors at Scotland Yard. Their 
advice was to fraternise and get him to co-operate. 
Sir Walter Melville, my immediate Chief, went one 
better and confided to me that the Yard had often 
taken counsel of Zambra in knotty cases and that 
there was nothing derogatory to my dignity in asking 
his advice. 

It was a bit of a pill, but I swallowed it and I will 
say at once that Zambra played the game. .With the 
most charming frankness he laid all his cards on the 
table, at the same time removing all sense of rivalry 
by complimenting me on the good work I had done. 
Though long past his prime, I found the veteran a 
most delightful colleague, with a brain tempered like 
chilled steel. 

The new alliance bore instant fruit. Having cleared 
the ground by explaining that he was looking into 
the case at the request of Mr. Benjamin Ryder, a 
very old friend and former client of his, Zambra at 
once said that Paul Cursitor had incurred his sus- 
picion. At our first interview he would not tell me 
why, but he knocked the Glasgow alibi into a cocked 
hat by demonstrating how it was quite easy for Paul 
Cursitor to have arranged for Miss Chrystal’s death 
to occur while he was in Scotland, and that without 
any accomplice. 
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The method of murder employed being somewhat 
technical, I will leave the description of it to Mr. 
Zambra himself, who, I understand, is to make 
deposition of the evidence he will give at the trial. 
With many years of detective experience behind me 
I will admit that I never encountered such a fiendishly 
ingenious plan for a murderer to achieve his purpose 
and cover his tracks. 

Mr. Zambra let me down gently. With one of those 
engaging little mannerisms which endeared him to 
me he explained that the credit was not his, but 
was due to chance. Years ago he had solved a similar 
case of what he called “distance killing,’’ and the 
solution had almost been forced on him by a foolish 
bungle on the part of the murderer. Directly he 
suspected Cursitor he applied the tests he had 
used in the former case and he found signs that the 
same method had been employed. 

By comparing notes as to time and place I found 
that Zambra was in the act of making this discovery 
when Paul Cursitor saw him in the boat-house with 
Miss Ryder. Zambra had an intuition that he was 
being watched and with the presence of mind to be 
expected of him told Miss Ryder, for the ears of the 
unseen watcher, that his search for a clue had failed. 

In a sense it had failed, for, as he himself will 
testify, he had only found faint indications that his 
theory was correct—enough to justify investigation 
along that line, but too shadowy to lay before a~ 
judge and jury with much hope of a conviction. 

In consultation with Zambra it was I who sug- 
gested a means for getting Paul Cursitor himself to 
supply the missing evidence. If he had murdered Janet 
Chrystal he was capable of committing other murders 
under great provocation or emotional strain. We would 
produce that provocation and emotional strain. In 
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other words we would set a trap for him and induce 
him to prepare once again the devilish device which 
we were sure he had used to rernove Miss Chrystal. 

The trap was the application by Mr. Norman 
Goldney for a special licence to marry Miss Clare 
Ryder. I saw to it that information of this appli- 
cation was conveyed to Paul Cursitor by Sally Clapp, 
and at once he took the bait. He went to London 
to procure the necessary materials. Zambra in the 
meanwhile had furnished all the shops he was likely 
to visit with his description. By a singular coincidence 
he bought the most important article at the shop 
where Zambra used to deal. 

Then a slight hitch occurred. We had arranged for 
the “goods”’ to be found in Cursitor’s possession on 
his way home. But he must have scented danger, 
for he did not carry his purchases with him. The 
clever assistant whom Zambra had instructed per- 
formed his duties to perfection, but our only reward 
was a bundle of old newspapers. 

After that we had to let the criminal complete the 
original programme which we had hoped to nip in 
the bud, fraught as it might be with personal peril 
to innocent people. To lull the suspect into a sense 
of security Zambra now feigned illness, and I believe 
that Cursitor still regarded me as a friendly imbecile. 

The ruse succeeded and the next day Mr. Paul 
gave us a line to the scene of his contemplated crime. 
It was Stoke Rogus church, where he had been led 
to believe that the Goldney-Ryder wedding was to 
be solemnised. He was shadowed there by one of 
the assistants, who was admitted to the church by 
the Vicar, to whom he explained his reasons for 
secrecy. The Rev. Champneys entered into the spirit 
of the thing like a sportsman and showed him through 
a concealed passage from the parsonage which he 
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used himself on occasion. The old gentleman des- 
cribed how he had amused himself by playing the 
ghost to scare his sexton, using the secret entrance 
for the purpose. 

Unfortunately this palaver took time, and when 
my assistant reached the gallery in the church Paul 
Cursitor had finished his preparations. If Zambra, 
with his experience of the method to be employed, 
had been present it would have been different, but 
it had been thought best for him to maintain the 
fiction of his illness. There was nothing for it but 
for the shadower to beat a swift retreat, which he did 
successfully, though closely pursued by the suspect. 

The main result was that we had fathomed Paul 
Cursitor’s general intentions, though we had missed 
the details which would furnish the evidence neces- 
sary to deliver him into our hands. We were, how- 
ever, confident that the evidence would now be forth- 
coming. Clearly the idea of this homicidal criminal 
was to kill one or both of the bridal pair at the altar. 
Our first care was to see that there would be no 
bridal pair; our next to make provision for the altera- 
tion in the criminal’s scheme necessitated by his 
knowledge that someone might have recognised him 
in the church. On talking the matter over with 
Zambra, we agreed that for his own safety Paul 
would return to the church and undo what he had 
done—especially when he found that he had failed 
and that there was no marriage. Then, when he 
returned, would be the time to catch him. 

The task of inspiring in him the fear which would 
draw him back to the church was assigned to me, 
and I carried it out by making veiled allusions to 
a “missing link” in the chain of evidence. This I 
did at a meeting of interested parties which I arranged 
to take place in the library at Cursitor Hall after 
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Paul Cursitor had been puzzled by the return of Mr. 
Goldney and Miss Ryder from their supposed journey 
to the church long before they could have reached it. 

We had now got our man in a cleft stick. He must 
either visit the church clandestinely and remove his 
abortive murder-trap, or he must face the conse- 
quences of the terrible catastrophe which would 
happen the next time Stoke Rogus church was used 
for public worship. Of course there was no real risk 
of the second alternative, since the Vicar, partly 
taken into confidence, had been warned to let no 
one enter—not even the sexton—till further orders. 

The description of what happened on the occasion 
of Paul Cursitor’s second expedition to Stoke Rogus 
falls into the province of my distinguished colleague, 
he being better qualified to explain technical details. 

I leave it also to Mr. Zambra to supply the motive 
which prompted this well-born scion of a county 
family to the most ruthless murder recorded in the 
annals of crime. Mr. Zambra very kindly admits 
that he was singularly favoured in the discovery of 
this motive, owing it rather to fortuitous circum- 
stances than to his own endeavour. He will make it 
clear that Scotland Yard, unaided by the information 
voluntarily tendered to him as a friend of one of 
the parties, could never have hit upon the clue fur- 
nished by an accurate knowledge of the motive lying 
behind the guilt of Paul Cursitor. 

The information so liberally bestowed by Miss Jane 
Cursitor upon Zambra was by Mr. Ambrose Cursitor 
studiously concealed from the representatives of the 
Law, and I submit that it was his uncle’s desire for 
concealment that Paul Cursitor relied on as his main 
prop in escaping the consequences of his crime. 

Had that motive been before us we of the C.I.D. 
would never have been baulked at the start by the 
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Glasgow alibi. We should have locked Paul up on 
suspicion and got the rest out of him by what has 
to do duty in this country as a feeble imitation of 
the American “Third Degree.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI 


ZAMBRA’S DEPOSITION 


matter of Rex versus Cursitor was to be in- 

cluded in the reminiscences which the prisoner 
is writing, I asked and obtained permission to peruse 
Inspector Michelmore’s deposition before revising my 
own. 

With one exception the inspector has been absolutely 
accurate, and I have had nothing to add to or delete 
from the information I swore before a magistrate 
for the granting of the warrant. The exception is to 
be found in the flattering remarks he makes about 
my humble self. I had all the luck, and in many 
instances where judgment was required it was my 
good friend Michelmore who supplied it. If we began 
with a little good-humoured rivalry and did some 
mild fencing—always with the buttons on—we soon 
understood each other and flung the foils away. 

After this preface the remainder of what follows 
under the above heading is exactly as it was taken 
down in shorthand by the clerk to the Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Essex. Some people will 
think that I am verbose, lacking the terse crispness 
of Inspector Michelmore’s style. In self defence let 
me plead that I was seventy-two years old on the 
day I set out to catch Janet Chrystal’s murderer 
and that garrulity is one of the foibles of age. 


Bin aware that the deposition I made in the 
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I came into the case at the request of an old client, 
and I hope I may call him friend, of mine—Mr. 
Benjamin Ryder of the Stock Exchange. I have 
ceased active practice for ten years or more, confining 
my activities to coaching a few pupils desirous of 
entering the detective profession, and only, as in 
this instance, emerging from my retirement to oblige 
former clients or present-day friends. 

On enlisting my services Mr. Ryder gave me an 
outline of the case which I need not here repeat, 
and he furnished two reasons for approaching me. 
One was that he himself had been suspected of the 
crime, the other that his daughter’s lover, Norman 
Goldney, was in much more serious trouble, the 
young man’s pistol having been found near the scene 
of the murder. It only took me half a minute to 
divine that dear old Ben had been bullied by the 
young lady into seeking me. His faith in his own 
position and character was far too strong for him 
to have moved on his own account. 

Of course he began by slanging the inefficiency of 
the police. I smiled without argument, having good 
reason from frequent contact to know that the officers 
of the C.I.D. are as clever as any body of men tram- 
melled by regulations can hope to be. 

On arriving at the inn in Cursitor village the first 
person I met was Inspector Michelmore, with whom 
was Paul Cursitor. I had a slight previous acquaint- 
ance with the inspector and knew him for a zealous 
and painstaking officer of great experience. He 
greeted me civilly and strove most successfully to 
hide any annoyance he might have felt at my tres- 
passing on his ground. 

I was much struck with the personality of the 
young gentleman with him in the coffee-room. My 
first impression was that he was a suspect whom 
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Michelmore was handling professionally, and without 
seeming to do so I paid him a good deal of attention. 
The mental processes, or psychology of criminals has 
always been a favourite study of mine, and I could 
see that Michelmore’s companion was not only of a 
decadent type but that he was at pains to control 
a severe nervous strain. 

I was not at first introduced to Mr. Paul Cursitor, 
but when at length Michelmore thought fit to rectify 
that omission with a laughing reference to Paul’s 
alibi in Scotland I was more than ever assured that 
Michelmore had hooked his fish and was playing him 
on a taut line. I overlooked the fact that because 
I knew from a former experience that the alibi was 
worthless and that long-distance killing was possible 
it did not follow that Scotland Yard had mastered 
the details of that accomplishment. It came there- 
fore as rather a shock to me to discover in the course 
of a brief conversation that Michelmore was honestly 
convinced of Paul Cursitor’s innocence and that he 
had been receiving “assistance” from this very 
doubtful customer. 

With the aid of Miss Clare Ryder I sought proof 
of my theory that very night and found it. The 
young lady met me by appointment at the boat- 
house, after cleverly luring Paul Cursitor to follow 
her—in itself a presumptive confirmation of his guilt. 
I knew that he was watching us, and by a few words 
to my companion, meant for the eavesdropper, I 
gave him to understand that my examination of the 
punt had been fruitless. Whereas in fact I had found 
the clue I sought. 

But a clue is not necessarily evidence, and I had 
to get busy. In my active days I had relied a good 
deal on automatic photography for securing pictures 
of criminals in their most secret moments and I 
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decided to apply this method for recording Paul 
Cursitor’s interest in the boat-house. I was fairly 
sure that he would return in the daylight to satisfy 
himself that he had left no incriminating traces. 

I had my self-acting camera at the inn, but in the 
hurry of departure from London I had omitted to 
pack a film for it. Fortunately, by knocking up the 
people at a most commodious village shop, I was 
able to procure a film in time to fix up my machine 
at the boat-house before Paul Cursitor’s return. 

The resulting negative was a long step forward, 
portraying my suspect in the act of scrutinising the 
punt, whence I was convinced that the fatal shot 
had been fired. Confident now that I was on the 
right track, I determined to fortify myself by an 
alliance with the Executive Arm in the shape of 
Inspector Michelmore. But before I could obtain an 
interview with him kind Fortune showered a boon 
upon me that was not of my seeking. 

Miss Jane Cursitor, an elderly spinster and the 
sister of Mr. Ambrose Cursitor of the Hall, furnished 
me with a most adequate motive for her nephew’s 
crime. Janet Chrystal was Ambrose’s daughter by 
an early mésalliance of which he was heartily ashamed. 
Miss Cursitor also told me that she had informed 
Inspector Michelmore of her having seen her nephew 
coming from Goldney’s room. I do not repeat the 
very sensible deductions that she had formed there- 
from, these being set down in the deposition of 
Inspector Michelmore. 

For a gentlewoman of high breeding Miss Cursitor 
was capable of strong hatred, most of which she kept 
for Mr. Paul, who when a boy had tortured a favourite 
kitten of hers. Her sense of caste had restrained her 
from imparting her brother’s private affairs to a 
police officer like Michelmore, though by some quaint 
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reasoning she felt justified in revealing them to me 
as a friend of Mr. Ryder. When I pointed out to her 
that we should never convict Paul Cursitor unless 
the police were informed of the hidden motive she 
at once consented to my passing on her information 
to the authorities. 

It was high time that Michelmore and I got together, 
though strangely enough the first advance came from 

him. Very handsomely he said that his superior 
" officer at the Yard, Sir Walter Melville, had advised 
him to avail himself of my experience. 

The ensuing conference in the smoke-room at “The 
Cursitor Arms” passed off most amicably, the more 
so, perhaps, because I was able without reservation 
to see eye to eye with my new colleague. I omit the 
reasons, which he will have included in his own 
deposition, but it appeared that he had cherished a 
lurking suspicion of Paul Cursitor from an early stage 
in the case, his difficulties being firstly the Scottish 
alibi and secondly lack of motive for the crime. 

When I demonstrated that the alibi was no proof 
of innocence, and then revealed the motive as dis- 
closed by Miss Jane Cursitor, Michelmore agreed that 
we were on the right trail, though from the police 
point of view there was much to do before we had 
the case in fit shape to present to a jury. 

After a long discussion we came to the conclusion 
that, with sufficient inducement, Paul Cursitor would 
commit the same crime over again, and that if we 
could catch him in the act we should have the evidence 
necessary to convict him of killing Janet Chrystal. 

The best inducement we could hit upon was to 
play on his jealousy of Mr. Norman Goldney. We 
took this gentleman into our confidence, Miss Ryder 
being already an active ally, and arranged for him 
to apply for a special marriage licence. This was 
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duly intimated to Paul Cursitor by Sarah Clapp, a 
housemaid at the Hall devoted to Miss Ryder. On 
Paul at once departing for London we knew that he 
had swallowed the bait. 

He had gone to buy certain articles required in the 
art of killing people at a distance without leaving a 
jot or tittle of evidence, establishing what he would 
believe to be an irrefutable alibi. 

He had reckoned, as Michelmore and I hoped he would, 
in ignorance that I had smashed a similar alibi thirty 
years ago. 
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had arranged to have our suspect relieved of his 
purchases on his way home, but he was too smart 
for us, substituting old newspapers for the articles 
he had bought. The fact of his taking this precaution 
was pretty good evidence of a guilty conscience, for 
I had notified the few shops he would be likely to visit, 
and within an hour of his calling on my old friend 
Septimus Joodwin in the Charing Cross Road I was 
informed by telegram of the purchase he had effected. 
At this juncture I took to my bed with an imaginary 
illness, Michelmore agreeing that it would serve two 
purposes by mystifying our quarry and enabling me 
to keep him under observation through younger eyes 
than mine. I had already, when I dined at the Hall, 
got our young gentleman thoroughly unhinged, and 
the young lady assistant for whom I wired to act as 
“nurse” completed the work in collusion with the 
book-keeper at the inn. Mr. Paul Cursitor was a bit 
of a coxcomb and he was under the delusion that he 
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had made a conquest of Miss Cresswell. As a matter 
of fact she had been working with us all the time. 

The goal we were making for was, of course, a 
repetition on the part of Cursitor of his earlier crime. 
My official colleague has described how his deputy 
just missed the crucial details at Stoke Rogus church, 
so that it became necessary to get Cursitor out there 
again. Michelmore and I agreed that the best way 
to do this was to thoroughly scare him, not only by 
stopping the marriage ceremony, which would have 
had to be done in any case, but by showing him that 
we were hot on the scent and only needed the ‘‘ missing 
link” of what he had done at the church. Our co- 
operators at the Hall backed us up loyally in our 
little ruse, with the result that Mr. Paul, establishing 
his alibi, drifted into the library to be confronted by 
Inspector Michelmore and, a little later, by the young 
couple he had planned to murder. 

Michelmore seems to have acted with admirable 
tact on that occasion. When he described the scene 
to me, and the facial contortions of Cursitor on the 
entry of his supposed victims, it was plain that he 
would have to take one of two courses—allow a 
catastrophe to take place at the church on the next 
occasion of public service, or return thither and undo 
his villainous handiwork. 

In my judgment he would shrink from the latter 
alternative and would come to the inn and sound 
us as to how much we knew before bracing himself 
for the ordeal of visiting the church. My surmise was 
soon verified. He turned up at the inn the same after- 
noon, Michelmore and I having carefully prepared 
the stage and a good part of the dialogue. He tried 
to bluff, under the cloak of virtuous indignation and 
abuse, but we handled the situation so as to keep 
him guessing. When at last he left the inn garden 
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in disgust he had learned just enough to plunge him 
in a blue funk without gaining an insight into our 
knowledge or intentions. It was the frame of mind 
we had striven to ensure. 

He was pretty certain to do what we wanted him 
to do—make another journey to Stoke Rogus church 
and endeavour to retrieve the implements of death © 
he had hidden there. 

That came off all right, but the clever rascal nearly 
got away with the goods again. Needless to say we 
had his every movement watched, and when he 
turned up at the church in the middle of the night 
there was quite a little audience waiting for him in 
the gallery. The inspector and I were both there, and 
so was Miss Jane Cursitor. Our policy was to inspire 
terror in the culprit, and the old lady was cast for 
a leading part in our programme. At the crucial 
moment, being a capable musician, she was to play 
the “Dead March in Saul” on the organ. 

You can never accurately gauge the influence of 
fear. As a matter of fact we rather overdid the panic 
business, with the result that our man bolted from 
the church at the first strains of the dirge. For a 
while he eluded the vigilance of those posted outside to 
stop him, and for the moment he outdistanced pursuit. 

Michelmore and I, leaving the chase to our younger 
and more agile colleagues in the police car, descended 
from the gallery and went to the chancel, where our 
searchlight had shone upon the fugitive’s operations. 
He had had no time to remove the evidence of criminal 
intent. We had got enough to hang him for Miss 
Chrystal’s murder, or, failing that, to send him to 
life-long penal servitude for a murderous attempt 
on Norman Goldney and Clare Ryder. 

The effigy of a knight in armour was rigged up 
to shoot people standing at the altar rails, and I 
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found that the apparatus was identical in its main 
features with the murder-machine which I had detected 
a quarter of a century ago. 

Everything was dove-tailed with the neatness of 
the most precise joinery. The two cases against Paul 
Cursitor were complete to the minutest detail, or 
would be—when we could catch him. 

For the moment he had given us the slip. After 
carefully packing the weapon of which he had disarmed 
the counterfeit crusader, Michelmore and I boarded 
our waiting car and endeavoured to overtake the 
pursuit. Our attempt ended in dismal failure. By 
dint of frequent inquiry we took the right direction, 
but in less than an hour we met the police car which 
had started after the fugitive. 

It was returning empty-handed. The senior man in 
charge reported that Cursitor had got away on an 
ordinary bicycle, and that though once or twice they 
had pressed him hard they had finally lost him in a 
network of lanes converging on the marshes. 

I owe it to my friend Michelmore to record that 
his cheery confidence saved an old man from succumb- 
ing to physical exhaustion and mental distress. Unless 
the quarry swam across to Belgium or Holland, the 
inspector asserted, they were sure to have him. There 
was nowhere else for. him to go if he did not double 
back into one of the marshland hamlets, and there 
he was sure to be nabbed. 

Still, there was nothing for it but to admit a tem- 
porary check and make the best of our way back to 
“The Cursitor Arms.’”’ Which we did, and remained 
there, more or less impotently expecting news from 
our outposts, till the coming of Simon Clapp about noon 
the following day altered the complexion of affairs. 

Then, fortified by the information of that huge, 
hairless, smiling man, we took the field again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
PAUL CURSITOR RESUMES 


LWAYS intent on sustaining interest in my 
A narrative, I think that this is a good place 
for my detective collaborators to drop out for _ 
a while, though it is possible that I may harness them 
to my chariot for some more first-person-singular 
work a little later on. 

Indeed I am quite sure that I shall have to requisi- 
tion Zambra again. I almost owe it to the super- 
annuated ruffian to let him describe my method of 
what he so naively calls long-distance killing. His 
technical knowledge entitles him to the task, and when 
you have read to the end you will allow that he is 
better qualified for the job than I am. For in one 
little detail I bungled my preparation in the boat- 
house and so started the old sleuth hot foot on the 
trail marked out by his successful case in the early 
nineties of last century. 

When I side-tracked myself in favour of these 
depositions I had brought my story to the point 
where, after being left alone in the hut of the wild- 
fowler who called himself “Simon,” I found pinned 
on the wall of his sleeping apartment a photograph 
of Sally Clapp, the pretty housemaid at Cursitor Hall. 

I concluded my last chapter of personal narrative 
with a hint at the trepidation caused by this discovery. 
Though the wild-fowler Simon had given me sanctuary 
in his marshland dwelling, I mistrusted his motive. 
The manner of the man and his appearance were 
against him. I suspected that his hospitality had been 
due to his glimpse of my wad of bank-notes and by 
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my promise of payment. And this picture of Sally 
Clapp put the lid on. I had long ago come to the 
conclusion that this young person had been “double- 
crossing” me. 

I disliked the position intensely. Simon had gone 
away ostensibly to buy provisions on the plausible 
pretext of having an extra mouth to feed. But the 
sinister personality with the great hairless face seemed 
capable of more sordid plans. He was of the Judas 
Iscariot type, who if anyone offered him thirty shillings 
for a man’s life would look round for someone who 
would offer him sixty. 

What if “Simon” had gone away to get a better 
bargain? What if he obtained it—from the friends 
of Miss Sally Clapp? Who would accompany him 
when he returned? These questions and my inability 
to answer them plunged me into a frenzy of appre- 
hension for which there was no relief till in a corner 
cupboard I found about two dozen bottles of Hollands 
gin. 

There was no corkscrew about, but I knocked the top 
off one of the bottles and soon felt better. It was 
cold reasoning as much as the fiery spirit that bucked 
me. My mysterious host must be one of those sly 
marshland contrabandists who pick up strong liquor 
from Dutch ‘‘coopers” at sea and peddle it in the 
surrounding villages to customers whose discretion 
they can trust. I derived comfort from the fact that 
as a law-breaker himself friend Simon would fight shy 
of the police, even in the character of an informer. 
The last thing he would desire would be to have them 
swarming all over the place where he kept his illicit 
stock-in-trade. 

I retraced my steps across the gang-plank and 
from the raised embankment once again surveyed 
the land and water-scape. The salient features were 
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unchangeable. On the one hand was marsh gradually 
merging into land. On the other was marsh gradually 
merging into sea, once called German ocean, but, by 
the grace of God and the Navy, German no longer. 
If Simon was on treachery bent I was in an undoubted 
trap. My retreat landward would be cut off by human 
agency; in the other direction grim Nature forbade 
escape to anyone unprovided with a boat. And Simon 
had taken his boat with him. On the whole waste of 
water and mud-flats there was no sign of another. 

I cursed Simon for taking his punt with him and I 
was inclined to credit him with sinister design in 
doing so. The punt would have been an invaluable 
asset, and so would the great swivel gun it carried. 
In the flat-bottomed craft I could have got away to 
sea or, failing that, I could have held a hundred 
policemen at bay with the gun. 

But what would have been the use of such defiance? 
They would have starved me into surrender in the 
end, and to one of my gentle nature there would have 
been no satisfaction in wholesale slaughter. 

Yet in Simon’s punt seemed to be embodied my 
only chance of escape. All must depend on whether 
he came back alone or as guide to a posse of police- 
men headed by Michelmore. In the latter event, 
unarmed and with retreat seaward impracticable, 
I should be helpless. But if my host returned in 
his punt with no companions there was a ray of hope. 
I could strangle him in his sleep, take his punt and 
steer it along the dykes to the open sea. It would be 
a funny coincidence if I were picked up by the Dutch 
“cooper” that supplied him with illicit liquor. 

It was a poor prospect any way, and I recrossed 
the gang-plank to the aquatic hut for another drop 
of the sustaining Hollands gin. I found some cold 
bacon and nibbled a bit of lunch. I flung myself into 
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the bunk and slept from sheer exhaustion of mind and 
body. The previous night’s hard bed on the embank- 
ment path had not yielded much refreshment. And I 
think the marsh damp must have got hold of me, for 
my limbs ached a lot. 

When I awoke the sun was slanting low through the 
cabin window, and I leaped to my feet with the whole 
tale of woe flooding my brain. What if my foes had 
stolen a march on me while I slumbered? What if 
my refuge was besieged by helmeted human donkeys 
in blue tunics? Surely in that case I should have heard 
their braying. I rushed to the door and gazed along 
the raised path that led to the villages, then along 
the water-way that led thither too. There was not a 
living soul on the path within range of my vision; 
nor was any floating vessel to be seen on the sluggish 
surface of the big ditch. 

And then, as I was about to turn away, two tiny 
dots appeared where the wind-bowed willow stood 
sentinel at the landward end of the path. At that 
great distance it was impossible to discern whether 
they were men or women, dogs or sheep. But a brief 
scrutiny left no doubt that the dots were moving 
steadily along the path into the heart of the marsh. 
And that path led only to the fowler’s cabin of friend 
Simon and to the mud-flats beyond. The objective of 
the advancing dots must be the dwelling of the 
amphibian who had granted me the shelter where I 
now lurked in growing apprehension. 

I retired across the plank and watched the progress 
of those disquieting apparitions. What would I have 
given for a pair of binoculars, even the second-hand 
sort advertised to show the time on a church clock 
ten miles off and sent on approval with pleasure! 
But I had no such aid and had to trust to my eyes 
for timely warning. Very soon I learned that those 
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who approached were human bipeds, and a little later 
I was able to distinguish that they were a man and a 
woman. 

This was all to the good. Those who were hunting 
me would never have enrolled a woman in their 
advanced guard. 

I enjoyed a few moments of anticipatory thrill. 
Lord! what luck it would be if those two were Clare 
Ryder and Norman Goldney seeking me on their 
own account for some damned treacherous reason. 
Two to one it would be, and probably armed; but with 
the score I had to pay off I should be cunning and 
strong enough to cope with them. What a heavenly 
time I would have for about ten minutes before I put 
them out of their misery. I should have to invent 
something lingering so that I could derive the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment from their death struggles. 

But my luck was out. Such delights were not 
for me. The intruders drew closer and in a little 
while I was able to recognise them—that pertina- 
cious pair of allies Mr. Alf Kensit and Miss Sally Clapp. 
This was extremely interesting. I had no firm faith in 
the disinterestedness of their friendship, but I should 
very much like to know why Sally’s photograph was 
pinned up over Simon’s bunk. Something helpful 
might emerge from the connection. 

I shut the door, shot the bolt and waited, peering 
from behind the ragged wisp of lace with which the 
window was curtained. When they came to the gang- 
plank the visitors stopped and I heard their voices 
in earnest conversation. From their tone they did not 
seem to be in agreement as to the course to be pursued. 
Suddenly the girl gave her sweetheart a push and 
started to trip across the plank to the hut. The tap 
which she presently administered to the door reminded 
me of her visits with early tea. Well, whatever she 
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was up to she could not put a tray on my stomach 
now. 

“Mr. Paul!” she cried when I took no notice of her 
knocking. “Mr. Paul I know you're in there. I’ve 
seen father. Better let me in, sir. Alf and me mean 
you no harm. We’ve come for your good.”’ 

“Then why does Mr. Alf remain yonder on the 
path?” I rejoined. “He can’t do me any good over 
there.” 

“We didn’t wish to scare you, Mr. Paul—the two 
of us, you know. We both thought e 

I opened the door and Miss Sally walked in, ogling 
me. What a white throat she had—what a throat 
for clutching fingers if she meant to play me false. 

“T know what you both thought, Sally,’”’ I inter- 
rupted gently. “You thought that that tricky little 
tongue of yours would do better business than Alf’s, 
while Alf thought that it wouldn’t be safe for you to 
tackle a murderer alone. It shows your sense that you 
had more confidence in me. So the full name of that 
ruffian Simon is Simon Clapp, and he is your father? 
I have been wondering why he had stuck your picture 
over his bed.” 

“Father reckoned on your seeing that, sir, and that 
it would kind of prepare you for seeing me. It’s like 
this,’ the pretty housemaid warmed to her work, 
“‘Dad’s in bad with the police and he don’t want them 
here rummaging his things, so he sent me to help you 
get away.” 

This was plausible, as witness the cupboard full of 
contraband liquor. ‘‘And how are you going to do 
that?” I asked. 

“It’s your money that’s really going to doit,” was the 
naive reply. ‘‘Father said you had plenty. If you will 
give me thirty pounds I will have a car for you after dark 
at the edge of the marsh. It can’t be done for less, 
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seeing as there’s a hue and cry for you, and you won’t 
be taken far for the thirty quid. But Alf has got a 
pal in the garridge at Hitchin as will run you to 
London for that.” 

I considered the proposition. It seemed worth 
considering. It would be better to be in London with 
ten pounds in my pocket, which would be all I should 
have left, than to be stranded on the marsh with 
forty and no chance of buying anything when supplies 
ran out. Simon Clapp had evidently revised his 
hospitable intentions since being further enlightened 
about me. Being “in bad” with the police he would 
not return to his aquatic abode so long as the police 
would be likely to visit it. 

Yet.certain doubts occurred. 

“Did your father go to Cursitor Hall?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir. He heard the rumour about you when 
he went to the shop in Crouch-side to buy provisions. 
He came on to the Hall to see me about. what was 
to be done. He wanted to earn what you’d give 
him, but he dursn’t come home here till you’ve either 
cleared out or been took. In that cupboard there’s 
stu " 

“T know all about the stuff in the cupboard,” I 
interrupted. “It is a good reason for your father 
keeping away while the police are after me. But 
I’ve got to be sure, Sally. Did my friend Simon see 
anybody besides you when he called at the Hall?” 

“Only Alf, as God is my judge,” was the reply 
which I ought to have seen was a little too vehement. 

“You are certain he didn’t see Inspector Michelmore 
or Mr. Zambra?”’ 

“Was it likely?” the girl countered smartly. 
“They dratted ’tecs would have made him fork out 
the tenner you paid him.” 

This was a sound argument and it decided me. 
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“Very well, Sally,” I yielded. ‘Of course I didn’t 
kill Miss Chrystal, but as so many foolish people 
think I did I will get away in that car you talk of. 
You cut along and arrange it and I will be at the edge 
of the marsh as soon as it’s dark.” 

I opened the hut door for her, but she lingered as 
if her mission were not yet quite complete. 

“Yes, Mr. Paul,’’ she assented. “That will be all 
right. The car is not far off now. In fact we came in it. 
Mr. ’Olt, that Alf’s pal, the garridge chap at Hitchin, 
drove us himself. But Mr. ’Olt won’t budge from the 
pub where he’s put up till he has the coin in advance. 
I was to tell you that if you want to find him at the 
edge of the marsh you have got to hand me the thirty 
pounds to take to him.” 

This put an entirely new complexion on the affair. 
My old mistrust of this attractive hand-maiden surged 
up in me, delaying my answer. Instinct told me that 
there might be some sort of a catch in the proposal. 
What guarantee should I have if I gave her the money 
that I should get value for it—that she and her second 
footman would not slip off with it to destinations 
unknown? It might very well be that the “garridge 
chap” was a myth and that no car would be waiting 
at the edge of the marsh. 

Yet, cornered in that watery cul de sac, there was no 
other chance of escape in sight for me. I should have 
to take the risk, hedging it round with every possible 
precaution. 

“Very well, Sally,” I said at last. “Beggars can’t 
be choosers and you have fairly got me on toast. Mr. 
Holt shall have his money in advance, but you and 
Alf will have to settle which of you two is to take it to 
him. I must stipulate that one of you remains here 
with me as hostage.” 

She gave me a queer look and started across the 
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plank to her young man. They put their heads to- 
gether in whispered conference for a good ten minutes, 
and then she came tripping back over the swaying 
bridge, this time accompanied by Kensit. 

“It’s all right,” Miss Clapp announced. “I'll stay 
and Alf will take the money. Better give it to him, 
Mr. Paul.” 

This division of labour suited me very well. If 
treachery was intended I had a shrewd suspicion 
that the girl was the moving spirit in it. It would be 
good to have that fair white throat within reach of 
my fingers at the first sign that they had played me 
false. Retaining one ten-pound note, I passed three 
others to Kensit, observing that as he grabbed them 
he did not meet my eye. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


STORM ON THE MARSH 


to hand my thirty pounds to “the garridge chap” 

who might or might not be a figment of Miss 
Clapp’s fertile brain. The sun would not set till six, 
and it would be an hour later before the condition 
of “after dark” would justify me in breaking cover 
and seeking the car at the edge of the marsh. 

I should have to spend two hours with Miss Sally 
Clapp in the seclusion of her father’s hut. In ordinary 
circumstances this would have been a very pleasant 
way of killing time, but as I should have to devote 
a good portion of the two hours to devising the easiest 
method of killing Miss Clapp if she had deceived me 
the waiting period was likely to prove tedious. 

My trouble of the moment was that I could form 
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no idea of how, when or where the girl’s treachery, 
if she had been treacherous, would be placed beyond 
doubt. As a hunted murderer already, I had not 
to consider concealment of the crime, or even ultimate 
escape. What I had to concentrate on was to prevent 
my being prevented from wrecking vengeance on her. 
That I, with my record, would be dangerous if baffled, 
was so obvious that it would not have been overlooked. 

Probably, I told myself, the contingency had been 
discussed in that whispered consultation that was 
carried on before Alf’s departure. In that case it 
ought not to be beyond the bounds of diplomacy to 
discover the intentions of my professed rescuers. 
Upon those intentions my own must necessarily 
depend. My uncle’s housemaid was really attractive. 
It would gratify me much if I could be satisfied that 
I should not have to deal drastically with her. 

Side by side from the doorway we watched Alf’s 
slight figure dwindle along the raised path between 
the dykes, and then I retired into Simon’s living- 
room. I resisted an impulse to lay a hand on Sally’s 
arm and draw her after me. I knew that I should have 
to treat her with the utmost respect till things were 
ripe for an open breach. 

“You must be tired after your walk along the 
marsh,’ I said. “Come and sit down while I make 
you some tea.” 

She seated herself in her father’s chair and watched 
me curiously as I set about the homely task. I 
abstained from questioning her till the steaming brew 
was in her hand. 

“Have you seen Inspector Michelmore and Mr. 
Zambra since yesterday?” I jerked out without any 
warning. 

The reply was a denial, though I doubted it. The 
first intelligence of what had happened at Stoke Rogus 
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church, she asserted, had reached Cursitor Hall 
through Mr. Norman Goldney, who had been present 
in the gallery of the church and had returned to the 
Hall in time for breakfast, incidentally throwing the 
mansion into an uproar. 

“So he was in it!” I reflected aloud. ‘‘Was Miss 
Ryder also a spectator at the entertainment I pro- 
vided?” 

‘‘No, Mr. Paul, she was not.”’ And this time there 
was the ring of truth in the assertion. ‘Another 
lady was, though, who’s got her knife into you deep— 
your aunt, Miss Cursitor.”’ 

I laughed. It was my cue to treat the whole thing 
with amusement. 

“Dear Aunt Jane,’ I murmured. “I thought I 
recognised her dainty touch on the organ. I wonder 
why she hates me so.” 

It seemed that my gentle surmise had tapped a 
hidden fount of information, and that Miss Clapp 
was glad to be tapped. At any rate she availed her- 
self of the opportunity with considerable briskness. 

“Don’t you know, Mr. Paul?” she cried. ‘Miss 
Cursitor has known for a long while that you had a 
reason for wishing Miss Chrystal out of the way. 
There’s very little goes on at the Hall that she doesn’t 
know. She wormed it out of the butler and the house- 
keeper about their witnessing a new will for your 
uncle, and I expect she soon had a sight of the will. 
More’n once I’ve caught her rummaging the bureau 
in the library.” 

There was sound argument to back this. Aunt 
Jane had always hated me, and she was just the 
mean-spirited old harridan to poke and pry. It was 
amusing to think that her poking and prying for 
quite a long while had got her no further. She could 
not divulge her surreptitiously gained clue without 
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confessing that she had “‘rummaged”’ Uncle Ambrose’s 
papers. Being mainly dependent on him, she would 
not dare do that, especially when it entailed the 
publication of his most cherished secret. 

So pleased was I with the anguish she must have 
suffered over her impotence that for a moment I 
overlooked a flaw in Miss Clapp’s suggestion. The gap 
must be filled. 

“Thank you, Sally,” I said. ‘You have shed a 
lot of daylight on a heap of things I didn’t understand. 
But there’s one little thing. How did my dear old Aunt 
Jane come to confide in you about the contents of the 
will witnessed by the butler and the housekeeper? 
She is a starchy old body where servants are concerned. 
Forgive me for saying that I can’t see her giving away 
family secrets to a housemaid.”’ 

Then I knew that I was being played on a loose 
string that would be drawn tight God knew when and 
where. The girl, usually so pert and glib, was at a 
loss for an answer. 

“Miss Cursitor didn’t confide in me, sir,’’ she 
stammered at length. ‘It was Miss Ryder who told 
me about Miss Chrystal and the new will.” 

Clare in the character of The Hidden Hand again! 
That is if Sally was to be believed, and I could see no 
reason why she should lie on such an immaterial point. 
Sweeter than ever grew the prospect of liberty, even 
if it were short-lived. Every minute of it should be 
devoted to hunting down the young traitress who had 
first bewitched and then ruined me. The failure of 
Stoke Rogus church should be atoned for by something 
far more painful than what had been averted there. 
Clare Ryder and her lover should die in such mental 
and physical distress that they would wish they had 
never been born. And each should die cursing the 
other as the cause of their anguish. 
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I was in a hurry to be gone—to start on the trail 
which should appease this lust for vengeance. 

“Tt is: growing dark,” I said, glancing round the 
dim interior of the hut. “It will be quite dark by 
the time we reach the edge of the marsh. Come 
along, Sally, and show me where that car is waiting. 
Alf will have unloaded my thirty quid on the driver 
long ago.” 

Miss Clapp looked at her wrist watch, rose and 
went to the little port-hole window. 

“It’s not the darkness of night,’ she said. ‘‘The 
sun isn’t due to set yet awhile. There’s going to 
be a storm. That’s thunder blackness.” 

A long muttering growl from seaward confirmed 
her words. 

“Never mind what sort of darkness it is so long 
as it is dark,’ I rejoined. “Any old darkness will 
suit me. Come!” 

I had gone to the door and I turned to enjoin my 
command with a beckoning gesture. A flicker of 
lightning showed the girl cowering against the wall. 
Hail began to rattle on the roof. 

“Come!” I repeated. 

But she refused to budge. Nothing I could say 
would move her. Finally, when I threatened to drag 
her with me, she began to scream, and realising that 
it was rather a tall order to expect a girl to traverse 
three miles of open marshland in a violent thunder+ 
storm I desisted. 

“All right. Have it your own way,” I said. ‘Stay 
here and have your storm to yourself. But mind 
this, my girl—if that car isn’t waiting for me at the 
edge of the marsh I shall come back, and then God 
help you. No one else can.” 

A lurid flash from the sky lit up the stricken face 
as I shut the door on Miss Clapp and stepped out 
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onto the platform. Hard on its heels came another 
electric discharge which guided my plunge across the 
plank bridge. Safely over, I went staggering along 
the embankment path through the most appalling 
din and gouts of rain that nearly swept me into one 
of the dykes on either hand. Fortunately I had my 
torch to show me the dizzy path in the brief intervals 
between the flashes. 

Was it Doctor Johnson or Doctor Watts who wrote 
the hymn commencing: ‘“‘Be sure thy sin will find 
thee out”? JI could only remember the words, but 
if I had known the tune I should have sung that 
hymn as I battled with the turmoil of the elements. 
Suddenly all desire to sing or otherwise play the fool, 
left me. I was slung right onto the horns of a dilemma 
demanding instant decision. 

Two persons were advancing along the raised path 
to meet me. So much a violet streak from the clouds 
showed me, but before the succeeding crash died 
away another celestial firework showed me who they 
were. 

Norman Goldney and Clare Ryder! 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE SWIVEL GUN 


AD they seen me, those two who were nearing 
me so fast? It might at least be that they 
had not recognised me, for the storm was 
driving up from behind me and the lightning which 
had shone full on their faces would have left mine in 
darkness. It might even be that they had not seen 
me at all, with their eyes dazzled by the brilliant 


discharges. 
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What could have moved them to venture on the 
marsh in such wild weather? It must have some- 
thing to do with the coil that had enmeshed me. It 
was idle to speculate what, though I was assured 
that there was a method in their madness, directed 
against my liberty and life. 

Where were they going? That was a question more 
easy to answer. There was nowhere for them to go 
but to Simon Clapp’s hut, where by this time Sally 
must be half dead with terror of the storm. 

These considerations, scintillating in my brain, with 
the rapidity of the continuous flashes overhead, faded 
in the need for immediate action. Providence had 
delivered my enemies into my hands, but I must 
respond to the boon promptly if I was to take 
advantage of it. 

Should I meet them fair and square on the embank- 
ment path and have it out with them there, attacking 
them in the rage of open battle and trusting to the 
shock of an unexpected onslaught to fling their 
strangled bodies into the dyke? I thought not. The 
risk would be too great. The element of surprise 
might not be with me. 

Should I edge to the side of the path, trusting to 
non-recognition, so as to give them room to pass and 
then spring upon them from the rear? I chose neither 
of these alternatives, but lowering myself over the 
brink of the embankment hung with my feet dangling 
over the water and with my fingers gripping the 
sodden soil. As the pedestrians came abreast of me 
I released one hand and grabbed one of them above 
the ankle. Mad with the lust of revenge, I had no 
very clear idea of my intentions, though I think 
that I meant to drop into the dyke and hold my 
captive’s head under the rain-lashed flood. 

From the tapering slenderness of the limb and the 
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texture of a silk stocking I knew that it was Clare 
whom I had got, and my heart sang with joy. When 
I had finished with her Goldney would be an easy 
prey. He would linger on the path in the hope of 
efiecting a rescue, and I would clamber up and pounce 
on him. He would not be looking for a foe. He 
would believe that his companion had stumbled and’ 
fallen from the bank. 

Suddenly the whole bright prospect of gratified 
revenge vanished under the stronger pressure of 
accomplished fact. I relaxed my grip on that silk- 
encased ankle as if it had been a live coal. I could 
not, as the Yankees say, afford to be caught with 
the goods on me. For my own leg had been grasped 
in a grip of steel and I was plucked violently off the 
side of the dyke bank like a fly from a window pane. 
I fell on something hard and lay half stunned till a 
lightning flash revealed the plum-coloured, hairless 
face of Simon Clapp bending over me. 

Enough sense remained to prompt a glance round. 
I was lying on the poop of Simon’s half-decked fowling- 
punt. Goldney and Clare were peering down from the 
path, but, apparently satisfied, they disappeared to 
continue their journey. 

I closed my eyes again and lay still. The thud 
with which my head had hit the deck would have 
justified concussion of the brain and I had no desire 
to enter into explanations with the wild-fowler. There 
were many things I should have liked to ask him, 
as, for instance, why he was returning through the 
storm and whether he was aware of pedestrians on 
the marshland path. I very much doubted if he 
would answer truly, but if he should his candour 
could not be reciprocated. 

I dared not tell him that his daughter was at the 
hut, having come to it with the avowed intention of 
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helping me to escape. Nor could I disclose why I 
had held her as hostage while her sweetheart went 
off with my money. Very likely it was a put-up job 
between Simon, Sally and Alf Kensit, but it would 
not be safe to take that assumption for granted. The 
two young people might be playing against Simon, 
and by trusting to the honesty of either side I should 
be likely to queer my own pitch. 

So I lay doggo and waited. The storm was abating 
a little and rolling inland, and presently with a mut- 
tered oath Simon rose to his feet and, seizing the 
pole, resumed navigation of the dyke. Out of the 
corner of my eye I watched the thrust and draw of 
the giant arms. Then I brought my ears into play, 
but, strain them as I would between the reverbera- 
tions of the dying thunder, I could hear no move- 
ment, no voices, in the covered space below me. I 
could tell that there was a light in the cabin from 
the reflection on the glistening tarpaulin over the 
swivel-gun at the bows. But there was no reason to 
suppose that Simon and I were not alone together 
in the punt. 

Gradually the lightning dwindled to a shimmer 
more satisfactory as an illuminant than the staccato 
flashes of half an hour ago. And from where I lay 
on the half-deck the gun was in the centre of my 
field of vision. It yielded, that gun did, a great 
inspiration. I would use it as a weapon to obliterate 
my enemies and then to make my escape. 

Simon Clapp, assured of my unconsciousness, paid 
no further heed to me. Still as a mouse I lay, watching 
his exertions with the pole and maturing my plans. 
I noticed that the tidal water in the dyke was at 
the flood, which would give me the advantage I should 
need for using the gun by raising its muzzle over 
the verge of the bank. My only anxiety was on the 
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score of ammunition, but my recollection of the 
fowling trip I had taken stood me in good stead. I 
should probably find a water-tight compartment 
containing cartridges in the pedestal on which the 
gun was mounted. 

“Pheugh!” exclaimed Simon suddenly. 

At the same time, after a final thrust, he laid aside 
his pole and, grasping a mooring rope made the punt 
fast to the bank. Our destination was reached. Simon 
had come home, and unwittingly he had brought a 
passenger who would blow his house about his ears. 
He climbed onto the embankment path and I heard 
the door of the hut opened. 

“That you, father?” Sally’s voice rang out. 

“Yes, my girl,’ was the reply. ‘“‘ You'll be all right 
now, and here come two others to keep you company.” 

The voices of Goldney and Clare on the path 
informed me who those two others were, and raising 
my head cautiously I had the supreme satisfaction 
of seeing the three cross the plank and disappear 
into the hut. The brimming dyke had lifted the 
muzzle of the gun over the level of the bank. At 
that short range the heavy duck-shot would act as 
a cannon ball on the flimsy wooden structure. 

I dropped from the half-deck into the bows and 
slipped the tarpaulin off the gun. The cartridges 
were there all right, where I had expected to find 
them. Popping one of the brass cylinders into the 
breech, I swung the gun on its pivot till it pointed 
straight for Mr. Simon Clapp’s marshland domicile. 

I didn’t like Simon Clapp and I mistrusted his 
daughter. But, not having absolute proof that the 
pair had -betrayed me, I would have spared them 
had they been alone in the hut. I pitied them for 
the bit of bad luck that had made it impossible for 
me to show them the only pity worth having. They 
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must suffer for the evil chance that had thrown Clare 
Ryder and her lover into their company. For no 
power in heaven or hell should stay my hand now 
that Fate had planted those disturbers of my peace 
within point-blank range of Simon Clapp’s artillery. 

My forefinger caressed the trigger of the mighty 
fowling-piece, but I was in no hurry to loose off. 
Rather did I want to slack my thirst for vengeance 
in the pleasure of anticipation. Glancing along the 
barrel of the gun, I gloated over the rude dwelling ~ 
on the timber piles beyond the path. It would crumple 
like a match-box before the leaden hail I should 
presently rain upon it; and in it, in ignorance of 
their danger, were the two beings I hated most, 
probably laughing at my expense with the Clapps. 
If complete ruin was not wrought by the first shot 
it would be but the work of a moment to shove in 
a-second cartridge and fire again. 

I could not help dwelling upon the scene. Nature 
had conspired to paint with added colour the picture 
conjured up by imagination. The storm clouds had 
drifted away in, and uncovered a three-quarter moon 
which bathed the wide marshes in silver radiance. 
The rain had ceased and the retreating thunder no 
longer muttered. The hut on the piles, which with 
its inmates I was about to destroy, looked like a 
fairy grotto. It seemed such a pity—such a... 

I pulled myself together. This was sheerest senti- 
ment. Who was I to be softened by the rays of moon- 
light, by the peace that follows tempest? I steeled my 
heart. My eye verified the adjusted aim. My finger, 
already crooked on the trigger, began to exercise that 
gentle muscular pressure which is the only way to 
fire a gun without a distracting jerk. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


MICHELMORE’S DEPOSITION RESUMED 


VOIDING repetition, I take up the thread of 
A Paul Cursitor’s narrative, of his pursuit and 
capture, where my unofficial colleague left it. 
~ Mr. Zambra has described the strange happenings 
at Stoke Rogus church and the suspect’s escape from 
the coil in which we thought we had enmeshed him, 
bringing the story down to our empty-handed return 
to “The Cursitor Arms.” 

Mr. Zambra, I see, states that we did nothing 
till the arrival of Simon Clapp set us going 
again. 

This no doubt is true so far as Mr. Zambra was 
concerned, but my case was different. A fugitive from 
justice, Paul Cursitor was on the run at last, and my 
duties kept me on the hop all the morning. I had a 
hundred wires to pull, advising headquarters, blocking 
railway stations and seaports, setting in motion the 
vast machine that stops every outlet from the kingdom 
for the bolting criminal. Up to noon I never moved 
from the telephone. 

It was an hour later, when Zambra and I were 
snatching a hurried lunch in the coffee-room, that a 
disreputable Ford car disgorged Mr. Simon Clapp 
at the door of the inn. We heard a musical voice 
parleying with Miss Cresswell in the hall, and a 
moment later the smiling giant burst in upon us. 
Though his business was of life and death he never 
ceased to smile all the time he talked. 

“T’ve been to the Hall and seen Squire Ambrose,” 
he began. ‘‘ He’s offered a reward all right—a thousand 
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of the best for information leading to the arrest of 
his nephew Paul.” 

“You have forgotten a trifling detail, my friend,” 
I said, sizing up his blue guernsey and weather- 
stained, hairless face. “What is your name and 
address? Sea-faring man, eh?” 

“Name of Simon Clapp,” was the reply. ‘‘There 
ain’t no street nor number to my address. I live 
on the marsh beyond Crouch-side—wild-fowler by 
trade.” 

I pricked up my ears at the name of Clapp, which 
was that of the wench who had played jackal for 
me up at the Hall. But I let that pass. The fellow 
must be a personality. The fact of his having sought 
Mr. Ambrose Cursitor and induced him to offer a 
reward before approaching us told me that he was 
to be reckoned with. Neither Zambra nor I had had 
the nerve to inform the Squire of his nephew’s flight 
and undoubted guilt, though we guessed that the 
old gentleman must have learned broad details from 
those members of his household who had been present 
in the church. 

“Well?” I said. “Fire away, Clapp. Yes, by 
all means. Light your pipe, if it will help you.” 

Accepting the hint, he proceeded to vitiate the 
coffee-room with whiffs of pungent shag. 

““My darter works at the Hall,” he began, “and 
there ain’t no secrets between me and Sally. I seed 
her about a week back, and she told me she thought 
Mr. Paul was the bloke what done Miss Chrystal in. 
Also that others, police included, was coming round 
to that opinion. So when a feller turned up at my 
place this morning, after sleeping rough on the marsh 
and answering to Mr. Paul’s description, I tumbled 
to his game.” 

“He wanted you to hide him?” 
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“That’s about the size of it, mister. So I spoke 
him soft and, letting on I was going for supplies, 
I hired a car in the village and drove out to see the 
Squire. I reckoned that he’d either hand me a reward 
for giving of his nevvy up or for keeping him snug 
hid till the clouds rolled by. All one to me, so long 
as I touched the old man for a fair sum.” 

“And Mr. Cursitor promised you a thousand pounds 
to lay information?” 

“He did, mister. Payable on Mr. Paul’s arrest.” 

This was news which in certain eventualities might 
be useful. I had never been sure how far we could 
depend on Mr. Ambrose Cursitor if a good case was 
made out against his nephew. 

“Then you had better earn your money, Clapp,” 
I replied. “‘And the way to do that is to guide us to 
your house on the marshes. You say you came in 
a car?” 

“Hired ’un from Butcher Norris in Crouch-side. 
Shouldn’t have been here before night if I’d trusted 
to Shanks’s mare.” 

“Well, I shan’t ask you for a lift,’ I said. “I 
have a police car here and I shall bring a couple of 
assistants. You, too, would like to be in at the death, 
I expect, Mr. Zambra?”’ 

My veteran collaborator nodded assent, and I 
suggested that we should start in an hour. This 
would give us time to finish our meal before plunging 
into the wilds. There was no need for haste. Paul 
Cursitor was not likely to leave the haven he thought 
he had gained. 

But the marshman was a devil for bargaining. 

“JT got another word to say afore I pilot you to 
my shanty,” he said. ‘I must have an indemnity 
agin police persecution for anything you may find 
there not connected with your case. No rummaging, 
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mind. I got to live, and you can’t always live on 
wild duck.” 

~“Tt’s a go, Clapp,” I laughed at the smiling giant. 
“The police won’t rummage, unless they have to 
rummage for Cursitor. If in doing so they stumble 
on your stock of Dutch liquor I’ll guarantee they’ll 
look the other way. Want it in writing?” 

He stared at me, then broke into a musical guffaw: 

“You're a master-piece, mister. No, I don’t want 
no writing from you. A gent as can spot two dozen 
of Hollands gin in a place he ain’t ever seen is a gent 
as I can trust.” 

Mr. Simon Clapp consented to eat his dinner with 
us and amused Zambra and myself with anecdotes 
of his smuggling exploits. I had no idea that the 
ancient trade still prevailed and that excisable liquor 
that had paid no duty was drunk all along the edge 
of the marshland. I will not say that I should not 
be sorely tempted if a definite case was put into my 
hands, but so far I have respected the confidence 
reposed in me—not only as to Mr. Clapp’s individual 
delinquencies, but as to the general method employed 
by him and such as he. 

Though it very well might have done so, not a 
whisper of the East Coast contraband traffic with 
Dutch coopers has reached Scotland Yard owing to 
the Cursitor case. Needless to say that this para- 
graph formed no part of my deposition, but I cannot 
help inserting it as a tribute to my respect for the 
old maxim that “fair play is a jewel.” 

Preceded by the wild-fowler in his battered Ford, 
my little lot in the police car set out for Crouch-side 
directly after dinner. The journey was not accom- 
plished without incident. Some ten miles along the 
hummocky road we had to pull to the side to allow 
another car going in the same direction to pass us. 
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It was one of the Cursitor Hall cars, and in the tonneau 
were seated Norman Goldney and Miss Clare Ryder. 
Either they did not recognise us or they did not wish 
us to recognise them, for they swept by without 
making any sign. 

They were soon out of sight along the straight road, 
the pace of my powerful police car being regulated 
by that of the hired shandrydan driven by our Guide 
Simon Clapp. 

“That spells complications,” Zambra shouted in 
my ear as we got going again. 

I grunted agreement, though what the nature of 
the complications could be I failed to imagine. 
Goldney and Miss Ryder could scarcely be trying 
to capture the fugitive without assistance, nor could 
they be going to warn him that the police were coming. 
The presence of those two was a mystery and it 
worried me. 

Then something worried me more. Bang went the 
tire of Clapp’s off fore-wheel, and, as he had no “ spare,”’ 
we lost nearly an hour while my chauffeur patched the 
puncture. Nothing we could threaten would induce 
Clapp to get in with us and leave his wreck by the 
road-side. The butcher would make him pay for it 
if he did not bring the car back. 

So it was growing late when we reached the edge 
of the marsh. Lights were beginning to appear in 
the windows of the hamlet, and here further mystifica- 
tion awaited us. Two other cars were parked on 
the landing-stage on which the network of dykes 
converged. In each sat a driver in an attitude of 
patient resignation. I jumped down and went over 
to the nearest car. It proved to be the one from 
Cursitor Hall. I knew the chauffeur, having scraped 
acquaintance with him at “The Cursitor Arms.” He 
was a decent young fellow, named Lester. 
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“What are you doing here?” I demanded sternly. 

“Oh, good evening, inspector,’ was the affable 
reply. “I have brought Mr. Goldney and Miss Ryder 
—by the master’s orders. I am waiting for them. 
They are out on the marsh yonder—gone along that 
raised path.” 

“Do you know where it leads to?” 

Lester lowered his voice: “‘Couldn’t rightly say, sir. 
Never been to this outlandish place before. But I 
heard ’em talking. They think Mr. Paul is at a fowler’s 
hut on the marsh. I didn’t gather what they wanted 
with him.” 

“How long is it since Miss Ryder and Mr. Goldney 
started?” 

“Not five minutes. They stopped for tea at the 
baker’s in the hamlet.” 

I could neither make head nor tail of this. Some 
influence had been at work outside the orbit of my © 
observation. 

“And whose is that other car?” I asked, pointing 
to the very inferior conveyance drawn up ahead. 

Lester chuckled. ‘‘Hired car, sir, from Hitchin. 
Joy-riding affair, I reckon. That’s the proprietor, 
Mr. Holt, sitting in her. His passengers were two 
of my fellow servants—Miss Clapp and Mr. Kensit. 
Seems to be a regular run on the marsh this after- 
noon. It appears they got here over an hour ago 
and started along the same path where my lady and 
gentleman have gone.” 

I was conscious of a heavy breathing behind me 
and turned my face to Simon Clapp. He had followed 
me and had evidently been listening. 

“What’s that, young feller?’ he demanded hoarsely. 
“My darter out on the marsh with that murderer? 
And alone, by God! For here comes Kensit back 
without her.” 
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It was true enough. As he spoke, the second foot- 
man, running hard, came stumbling off the dyke 
path and, after a startled glance round, made a dive 
for the car that had brought him. I was a shade too 
quick for him. As he sprang to Mr. Holt’s side I caught 
him by the collar and hauled him out. 

““What’s the meaning of this?” I said. ‘You are 
a nice sort of chap to leave your girl and bolt back 
like a frightened rabbit.” 

“Sally can take care of herself, Mr. Michelmore,”’ 
he grinned sheepishly in the radiance of the Hall 
car’s headlights. ‘‘She’ll be along presently herself 
with Mr. Paul. I’m going to wait for her. Besides, 
Mr. Goldney and Miss Ryder are on their way out 
there to keep her company. I met them on the dyke 
path.” 

An angry snarl broke from Simon, who had stuck 
at my elbow. 

“That be damned for a yarn,” cried the wild- 
fowler, plucking at my sleeve. ‘See that flicker of 
lightning, sir? There’s a storm coming up from the 
sea, and my gal alone yonder with that murdering 
villain. That is all that matters. Hop into my punt, 
mister, you and your pals, and I’ll take you to the 
hut quicker’n you could walk it.” 

Zambra by this time had joined me, and he con- 
curred in the suggestion. There was something going 
on out there on the marsh that needed clearing up. 
The girl must not be left at the mercy of a scoundrel 
who had no cause to love her. I tried to extract 
from Kensit the reason for her remaining at the hut, 
but he grew incoherent and there was no time to 
waste on him. Bidding one of my assistants guard 
the end of the path and arrest Cursitor if he came 
along, I ordered the other man to accompany us 
and, with Zambra, boarded Clapp’s flat-bottomed 
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boat. The wild-fowler bestowed the three of us in 
the cabin under the half-deck and started to pole 
through the network of dykes. 

We ran right into the advancing storm, though we 
lay snug enough in our shelter. Intermittently with 
the roll of the thunder we heard the pid-pad of Clapp’s 
feet overhead as he ran up and down the short deck 
thrusting his pole into the side of the dyke. Then, 
suddenly, something happened. The poling ceased 
and the little craft almost stopped. A moment later 
there was a dull thud on the deck above and after 
a long minute the pid-pad of Clapp’s feet recommenced 
and the boat went on again. 

Zambra leaned over and tapped me on the knee. 
We had an oil lamp and by its light I saw that the 
old man’s eyes were blazing. 

“Somebody come aboard,” he said. ‘Somebody 
who didn’t want to. Got the stuffing knocked out 
of him.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
“MICHELMORE’S DEPOSITION (CONCLUDED) 


COULD only shrug my shoulders in answer to 
[ zara’ confident assertion. It was wellnigh 

impossible to verify it. To do so we should have 
had to open the sliding door into the bows of the 
boat, letting in a torrent of rain and hail, to say 
nothing of the hurricane which would have blown 
out our lamp, leaving us in darkness. 

It was a weird sensation to be boxed up in that 
cock-pit of a place, with only an inch of planking 
between us and some vital happening above. I 
wondered if my duty did not demand that I should 
venture into the open, but Zambra, divining my half- 
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formed intention, shook his head decidedly. I abided 
by his unspoken advice. The steady progress of the 
boat and the tramp of Clapp as he poled showed that 
the wild-fowler was master of the situation, whatever 
it was. 

It was a relief when the thunder grew fainter and 
the torrential downpour dwindled to the patter of 
normal rain. The constant glare of the lightning 
which had so dazzled us through the glass front of 
the cabin was replaced by the gentle glow of the oil 
lamp which restricted our field of vision to the cramped 
space we occupied and to the bows of the punt beyond 
the glass, where the fowler’s swivel-gun was mounted. 

So for half an hour we moved along the dyke till 
the clatter of the discarded pole and the stoppage 
of the boat told that our destination was reached. 
Confirmation was supplied by the exchange of excited 
talk between Simon Clapp and a woman, whose 
voice I recognised as that of the housemaid at the 
Hall. Suddenly the voices ceased. I guessed that 
Clapp had joined his daughter on the bank. I was 
about to slide back the door and see what was up, ° 
when a figure dropped into the bows from the half- 
deck and lay where it fell—so close to the partition 
that it was out of our sight. 

Zambra’s hand clutched my arm. 

“Wait!” he breathed in my ear. 

I had grown to have great confidence in the old 
man-hunter and I waited. In less than a minute 
the figure which had dropped from the poop crawled. 
forward along the flat bottom of the bows towards 
the sheeted gun. He turned his face sideways for an 
instant, bringing it within the rays of our lamp. The 
features were revealed as those of Paul Cursitor. 

“Wait!” again enjoined my veteran colleague. 
“Let him commit himself. He means mischief.” 
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He evidently did, for on reaching the gun he removed 
the tarpaulin cover and, swinging the weapon on 
its swivel, pointed it roughly at some object beyond 
the raised path. He next extracted a cartridge from 
the ammunition box and, having inserted it in the 
breach, settled down with his eye to the sights for 
the final aim. 

Zambra relaxed his hold on my arm—none too 
soon, for our man was beginning to finger the trigger. 

“Now!” whispered my companion. 

My assistant, Sergeant White, had followed the 
proceedings with intelligent interest. He needed but 
a sign. In a second we had the cabin door open. 
Hurling ourselves on Cursitor, we pulled him away 
from the gun and White snapped the handcuffs on 
him. I will admit that our prisoner was game to 
the last. When I mumbled the usual formula about 
anything he might say being used in evidence against 
him he laughed at me. 

“Good old Michelmore,”’ he said. “You can stow 
that ancient wheeze. It may not be wanted. You 
haven’t brought me to trial yet.” 

For the moment I was ina bit of a quandary. Simon 
Clapp had disappeared, and I did not relish the idea 
of a long tramp over the sodden path with the prisoner. 
And there was Zambra to think of. The old man 
was certainly not equal to the ordeal. The best plan 
seemed to be to remain where we were while one of 
us went ashore to look for the wild-fowler and induce 
him to pole the punt back to Crouch-side. I took 
this task upon myself after enjoining upon Sergeant 
White the necessity for vigilance. Cursitor’s demeanour 
betokened that he had not abandoned hope. 

The flood tide had lifted the boat to the level of 
the raised path, and stepping on to the latter I found 
that my search was over before it had begun. I 
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ran straight into Miss Sally Clapp, who gave me a 
giggling welcome, in which I detected a shade of 
nervous excitement. 

“Father has sent me to show you the way, sir,” 
she said, disclosing her identity by her voice. ‘‘He 
got wet through to the skin and is changing his clothes. 
This way, please.” 

She led me across a primeval plank bridge to a 
wooden hut built on piles in some sort of creek or 
back-water. Opening the door, she called: 

“Dad, here’s Inspector Michelmore!”’ 

A growl from behind a curtained recess greeted 
me, revealing where Mr. Clapp was rearranging his 
toilet. But in the queer living-room I had entered 
there was more pressing claim on my attention. 
Norman Goldney and Clare Ryder, cutting sorry 
figures in their drenched garments, rose from the 
chairs where they had been drying themselves before 
a roaring stove. 

“Have you copped him, inspector?” asked Goldney 
eagerly. 

“Yes. He’s in Clapp’s boat with the bracelets on. 
You have had a narrow escape, all of you. He was. 
training the gun on the house when we rushed him.” 

An oath from behind the screen denoted the house- 
holder’s rage. ‘“‘And I thought he was knocked out,” 
Clapp added. 

“How did he come to be aboard?” I inquired. 

“T can tell you that,’’ Miss Ryder interposed. 
‘He tried to pull me off the path, but Mr. Clapp was. 
too quick for him and pulled him off the bank into 
the boat. Evidently he pretended to be unconscious.” 

“Evidently,” I agreed. ‘But it is not altogether 
idle curiosity, miss, that prompts me to ask how 
you came to be on the marsh yourself in such dirty 
weather?” 
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Miss Clare Ryder’s smile was a very charming one 
and she favoured me with a sample now. 

“Mr. Goldney and I were on rescue work,” she 
replied shyly. ‘‘Very silly of us, perhaps, but when 
Mr. Clapp came to the Hall this morning his daughter 
Sally spoke with him after he had been with Mr. 
Ambrose Cursitor and she heard from him that Mr. Paul 
was at her father’s hut. She brought me the news 
and said that as her father had made such a good 
bargain for himself she didn’t see why she and Kensit 
shouldn’t make a bit for themselves.”’ 

“The hussy!’’ Simon rumbled from the sleeping- 
apartment. “I'll ropes-end her when I’m through 
with these dry duds.” 

“‘T-tried to persuade her not to be so rash,’”’ Miss 
Ryder continued, “but it was of no avail. On hearing 
a little later that Sally and Kensit had obtained 
leave of absence for the afternoon I told Mr. Goldney 
and he said we must endeavour to head them off 
before they reached the hut.” 

“Having good reason to know that Master Paul 
was about as safe as a tiger to play monkey-tricks 
on,” Goldney contributed his quota to the narrative 
of amazing folly. 

“So Mr. Ambrose Cursitor lent you one of his cars 
and you followed?” I suggested. 

“That’s about the size of it,’ Goldney admitted 
sheepishly. “I did not want Miss Ryder to come, but 
she insisted. She was so anxious about Sally Clapp. 
Sally, as you know, inspector, has been a very good 
friend to us.” 

I wheeled round to the doorway through which 
Miss Clapp had ushered me a few minutes before— 
in which during this brief parley I had thought she 
was standing behind me. The door was closed and 
of Sally there was no sign. 
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“Why, what the devil!” I exclaimed, ‘“‘ Where Poe 

Simon Clapp emerged from behind the screen, his 
great hairless face creased in the perpetual smile. 

“T expect it’s all right,’ he chanted in his East 
Coast sing-song. “The gal will have gone back to 
the punt to lift the spondulicks—what’s left of them— 
off Mr. Murderer Paul. She can’t come to no harm, 
sir, if so be as it’s true that you’ve got him trussed 
up with the darbies on.” 

I wasn’t so sure of that. The ingredients for quite 
a lot of harm were stored in that little craft moored 
in the dyke beyond the embankment path. Handcuffs 
are efficient preventives so long as they encircle a 
prisoner’s wrists, but they fail of their purpose when 
unlocked and taken off. There were quite a number 
of ways by which I could imagine a gentleman of 
Mr. Paul Cursitor’s attainments using such an avaricious 
minx as Miss Clapp to shuffle out of his bonds, and 
then woe betide her! Sergeant White was as brave 
as a lion, but a trifle dull-witted. He would be no 
match for the pretty housemaid if she concentrated 
on him to set Paul Cursitor free for her own ends. 

I had had no time to search him. He might have 
enough cash on his person to make it worth the girl’s 
while to double-cross us. I did not trust her further 
than I could see her, and I could not see her now. 
It was a comfort to know that that wily old fox 
Zambra was out there in the boat as a bar to trickery, 
though the veteran sleuth was about played out 
physically and might not be equal to an emergency 
demanding even a modicum of bodily strength. 

I acted, as laid down in the Police Regulations for 
urgent cases, ‘‘with promptness and despatch.” 

“Now, Miss Ryder,” I said, ‘you stay here and 
keep the home fires burning till we return. Come 
on, Clapp, and pilot us over that giddy bridge of 
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yours. I’m not so sure about your daughter’s safety. 
And you, Mr. Goldney, may be helpful.” 

When the three of us had crossed the plank on to 
the raised path it was Simon Clapp’s cry of dismay 
that first voiced the trouble. The punt was gone— 
whether with Zambra, Sergeant White, Paul Cursitor 
and Sally on board God alone knew. And to that 
same august intelligence was also only known whether 
the punt was being navigated back through the dykes 
to Crouch-side or to the broad waters leading to the 
open sea. 

Not a sound reached our ears but the lapping of 
the tide. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


ZAMBRA RESUMES 


HIS is my further deposition in. the case of 
Rex versus Cursitor. I understand that it is 


for the use of the Grand Jury at the Assizes. 

I need add nothing to Michelmore’s story of our 
weird voyage along the dykes through the storm. I 
pick up the thread at the point where the inspector 
went ashore in search of Clapp, whose immediate 
services were required to navigate us back to the 
hamlet whence we had started. 

At my suggestion Sergeant White brought the 
prisoner into the cabin under the decked poop. Because 
one is doing one’s best to hang a man there is no 
reason why he should be subjected to the risk of 
premature death from the night air of a swamp. 
And, apart from the humane aspect, when you have 
run a man down on a charge of murder you don’t 
want to stultify your work by “‘cheating the hangman.” 

Michelmore’s understudy pushed the prisoner down 
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on to the settee that ran round the little cabin and 
secured him to his own person with a short length 
of chain. The C.I.D. sergeant was a bulky man, 
and as he astutely sat down next the door he had 
done all in his power to prevent a spectacular attempt 
at escape. 

It was my first opportunity for studying Paul 
Cursitor at close quarters. The swinging oil lamp 
gave a fairly good light and I made the most of it. 
When I dined at the Hall and began my policy of 
terror we were separated by four feet of mahogany 
and he had schooled his features to a mask. Here, 
in the cabin of Clapp’s fowling-punt, he was half 
that distance away and he was agitated by the rough 
handling of his recent capture. 

The soul of the man was laid bare and it was not 
a pretty soul to read, comely as was the flesh and 
blood in which it was encased. 

There was the brand of ancient lineage in the 
chiselled nose, the delicate ears and the lofty brow. 
Even the mouth lacked the warning generally found 
in debased characters who stoop to crime. An amateur 
physiognomist would probably have called it a refined 
face, marred a little, perhaps, by a cynical twist of 
the upper lip, yet the face of a humorous, clean- 
living gentleman. 

But for me, the life-long student of Nature’s abor- 
tions, there was another brand than that of race 
on those not unpleasing features—the brand of Cain. 
The eyes were frankly frightened now, introspective 
with the dread of all those manacled wrists stood 
for. But there was more than fear. There was craft, 
and above all there was cruelty. 

Paul Cursitor’s face was the face of a killer. Part of 
the material on which in conjunction with Michelmore 
I had hunted him down was his love for Clare Ryder, 
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but I could not imagine him as a very convincing 

lover. 

- Suddenly he raised those eyes and met my gaze 
fixed on him. His fingers curled till the nails bit into 
the balls of his hands with a clutching movement. 
He longed to be at my throat. He leaned forward, 
but Sergeant White pulled him back on to the seat. 
Then he mounted at me, having to tongue his lips 
before achieving utterance. 

“Satisfied, Mr. Zambra?”” he managed to say at 
last, and there was a sneer in his voice which I did 
not like. I remembered his parting shot at Michelmore 
—that he had not been brought to trial yet. 

You cannot argue with a handcuffed prisoner. At 
least you do not want to. It isn’t fair. I fell back 
on a non-committal shrug. 

“Because if you are,” he went on, “I shouldn’t be 
too cocksure, don’t you know. Many a slip between 
the cup and the swallowing department.” 

When again I made no reply he changed his tune 
and began to cringe, the result being that I scented 
a rat in his attempt to lure me into conversation. He 
wanted me to tell him something. 

“You can afford to be generous to a beaten foe, 
Mr. Zambra,’” he whined. ‘‘You and Michelmore 
must have unearthed something that looks black 
against me, or a warrant wouldn’t have been issued. 
Put me out of suspense like a decent man and say 
what it was. Then I shall know what I have to meet 
and can concentrate on my defence.” 

I shook my head, remaining as dumb as a sphinx. 
I saw no reason why I should put him out of a suspense 
which he richly deserved, and very likely help some 
contemplated trickery by disclosing how much or 
how little we had extracted from the vizor of Sir Guy 
Champneys’ effigy. He would hear that soon enough 
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when he appeared before the magistrates—in plenty 
of time for him to prepare his defence for the trial 
at the assizes. 

He took my refusal badly, lolling back on the settee 
with a snarl and relapsing into a sullen silence. He 
also closed those cruel eyes of his, which was a distinct 
relief. They were getting on the raw edge of my 
nerves, and this was silly of me, seeing that he was 
chained to a stalwart officer of the C.I.D. and was 
physically incapable of violence. But my seventy 
years were in revolt. I had had a long and tiring 
day after a sleepless night, and it looked as if there 
was no bed of down in store for me during the night 
to come. 

Where in the devil’s name was Michelmore? Why 
didn’t he come back and take official charge? 

Above all, where was Simon Clapp, our only hope 
of getting poled through the dykes to regions where 
comfortable beds were possible? 

I don’t think that I slept, ruminating on these 
questions. I was too angry, and just a little too 
puzzled, for sleep. But suddenly I sat up, alert, and 
quivering in every limb. 

The boat was moving through the water! 

Though I was sure that I had not really been asleep 
I had a guilty feeling that I did not know how long 
the boat had been moving—that in fact it might 
have been moving for a considerable time. Not for 
hours, but for a good many minutes, and every minute 
would count in placing distance between us and the 
authority vested in Inspector Michelmore. 

I glanced across at Sergeant White. It was impos- 
sible to read his stolid countenance or to say that 
he was alive to the fact that we were moving. He 
was of the type of subordinate official who takes 
everything for granted, never acting on his own 
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initiative. The prisoner’s eyes were still closed. I 
listened for the footfall on the deck overhead which 
“would accompany the poling operation, and presently, 
after straining my ears, I heard it. But the tread 
was much lighter than that of the elephantine Clapp, 
so distinctly audible on the outward voyage. 

Ignorant whether White had taken in the situation, 
and recognising that he was impotent by reason of 
the man chained to him, I rose to investigate. Pushing 
back the sliding door of the cabin, I stepped out on 
to the fore-peak and looked up at the poop-deck at 
the stern. The angle was too acute for me to glimpse 
the light-footed punter up there. 

For a moment a very vital question diverted my 
attention. In what direction were we moving? Had the 
boat been turned and were we heading for dry land, 
or were we plunging ahead for the open sea? The 
question was answered as soon as put. The dyke 
was broadening into wider waters. There was embank- 
ment visible only on one side now—the side on which 
the path to Clapp’s dwelling had run. If there was 
solid earth on the other side it was out of sight in 
the darkness, certainly out of reach of the punt-pole. 

Who was the mysterious punter? A perpendicular 
ladder ran up to the poop, but you will please to 
remember that I was a stiff and tired old man to 
whom the steep ascent did not appeal. However, 
curiosity got the better of me and, after satisfying 
myself that there was no change in the cabin, I essayed 
the climb. At last I gained a rung which gave me a 
view of the little deck, so far as it was possible to 
distinguish anything in the faint star-light. 

To and fro, to the rhythm of the steady leverage, 
a skirt went flitting on the narrow deck. The boat 
was being propelled by a woman. 

“Tf you come any further I will bash you over the 
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head with the pole,” a voice admonished me. “Sorry 
to be rude, Mr. Zambra, but I’ve bitten off about as 
much as I can chew without you butting in.” 

The voice was the voice of Miss Clapp, the house- 
maid at Cursitor Hall. In the course of my investiga- 
tions there I had had several talks with her. She 
had been of great service to Michelmore and myself, 
but I had formed the opinion that she had an axe 
of her own to grind and that she would throw us 
over for two pins. Michelmore believed that she was 
acting from devotion to Miss Ryder, but I did not 
entirely share that view. My official friend is an 
ingenuous soul outside his profession, and greatly 
given to sentiment. He will resent this impeachment, 
but he will forgive me when he comes to think it over. 

Anyhow, mistrusting Miss Clapp, I did not propose 
to hang on to that ladder with her threat ringing in 
my ears. Much less would I try to storm the poop 
of the punt. If ever there was a case for “wait and 
see” it was now indicated. I descended to the fore- 
peak and endeavoured to collect my ideas. Time or 
opportunity was needed. My seventy-year-old frame 
was no match for an able-bodied young woman armed 
with a punt-pole. 

Exactly what she and her swain Kensit were driving 
at exercised me much. That they were acting in 
collusion, probably with Miss Clapp as managing 
directress, I had no doubt. That their aims were 
mercenary, with a view to setting up house-keeping, 
seemed the most likely solution, and that they expected 
to reap their harvest from money which they knew 
or suspected to be on the prisoner. 

The ‘‘consideration” by which they could hope to 
earn it could only be to release him from custody— 
a difficult task for the girl to achieve single-handed. 
The alternative of “pinching” it off his person while 
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he was manacled to a C.I.D. officer was so nearly 
impossible as to be even less worthy of speculation. 

-I was confident that Miss Sally was flying at higher 
game than any small change which Paul Cursitor 
might have left in his pocket at the end of his flight. 
Yet, cudgel my brains as I would, I could not divine 
any other source whence her profit was to come. 

These reflections were cut short by a sudden swerve 
of the boat. I had to clutch the pedestal of the swivel- 
gun to save myself from falling. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


ZAMBRA’S DEPOSITION CONCLUDED 


ECOVERING my balance, I quickly realised the 

R cause of my discomfiture. We were no longer 

travelling under the lee of the embankment. A 

last violent thrust of the pole had sent the vessel 

staggering into the broader waters into which the 
dyke had spread itself. 

As I made this discovery the now useless pole fell 
with a clatter on the poop deck above, tossed aside 
as of no further service. A moment later the creaking 
tackle told me that Miss Clapp, in feverish haste, was 
hoisting the lug-sail at the stern. 

My old bones ached for bed, yet these ominous 
sounds suggested a prolonged voyage into the now 
not so distant sea. Where could that determined 
madcap be taking us? 

I glanced through the glass front into the cabin. The 
stolid police officer showed no signs of disturbance. 
Paul Cursitor, on the other hand, had opened his 
eyes and was leaning forward in a listening attitude. 
It might have been that he had been aroused by the 
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suddenly altered course, in which case I wondered 
whether he was in the secret of Sally Clapp’s intentions 
—whether that listening attitude betokened expecta- 
tion of something to follow. 

I know now that the prisoner was as mystified as 
I was by what was happening, but that with his 
uncanny cleverness he had divined that things were 
not going “‘according to plan”’ with his captors. He 
was on the alert for any little prank of Fate that 
might yield him half a chance of a dash for liberty. 

My attention was diverted from the interior of the 
cabin by shouts on the embankment, from which we 
were now separated by a dozen yards of tidal water. 
In the course of a long and chequered life I have 
never been so comforted by mere sound. To the 
shouting was added the tramp of running feet, and 
from the first vague tumult there emerged the articu- 
late bellow in the voice of Simon Clapp :— 

“Heave to, you young hell-cat! Where be g’wine?”’ 

A silvery laugh from the deck was the answer, 
joined with the shiver of the sail as it fell away from 
the wind. The command had been obeyed and the 
boat was in the process of being hove to. But I 
noticed that a deft touch on the tiller had prevented 
any nearer approach to the bank. Our fair pilot was 
acting on the adage that distance lends enchantment 
to the view. Into that view had loomed certain figures 
which I distinguished as Simon Clapp, Inspector 
Michelmore, and Norman Goldney. 

“Where I’m going depends on you, dad,”’ the answer 
floated across the intervening space. “I want a nice 
fat slice of that reward you are going to touch old 
Mr. Cursitor for.”’ 

The wild-fowler spluttered in his wrath and I thought 
I heard a chuckle from Michelmore. 

“How much?” yelled Clapp. 
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“Two hundred pounds,” rejoined his daughter 
promptly. “Not much out of what you're going to 
lift, seeing as there won’t be any reward at all if you 
don’t come to terms.” 

“Why, you saucy baggage, what’ll you do if I 
don’t part?” 

“Run the hooker out to sea and put Mr. Paul 
aboard the first Dutch cooper we meet. I’ll give the 
skipper a message that he’s a pal of yours, dad, that’s 
been copped by the police. I’ll say it’s your wish that 
these two ’tecs come to no harm.” 

“Zambra!”’ the inspector’s voice hailed me. “Can’t 
you do anything? Are you going to let her get away 
with it?” 

I was spared the ignominy of confessing my impo- 
tence. Simon, knowing his offspring, had by now 
sized up the situation. 

“Mr. Zambra can’t help himself,’ he answered. 
“My gal is a chip of the old block and would tap 
him over the boko with a punt-pole for two pins. 
Your chap is hitched to the prisoner and can’t move. 
All right, Sal,”” the tone changed as he addressed his 
daughter. ‘You shall have the two hundred. It’ll be 
in the fam’ly, all said and done.”’ 

Inured as I am to crime in all its branches, it was a 
revelation to me that such perfect trust could prevail 
between these two rascals, father and daughter. The 
verbal promise was accepted with the confidence due 
to a bond signed and sealed. Sally’s reply was a touch 
to the tiller, which brought the little craft sidling to 
the bank. A moment later its gigantic owner, followed 
by Michelmore and Goldney, had leaped aboard. 
Simon mounted to the poop and springing to the 
helm reversed our course. After stopping at the hut 


to pick up Miss Ryder we were poled along the dykes 
to Crouch-side. 
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Two things are embedded in my memory as salient 
features of that return journey—the abandonment of 
hope in Paul Cursitor’s haunted eyes, and the cheerful 
chatter between Sally and her father on the half- 
deck. The girl’s recent attempt to best the old pirate 
had evidently bred no rancour. In fact the sounds 
that floated down to me in the fore-peak betokened 
mutual congratulation. 

The tedious details following the final capture of 
our quarry have no place in his indictment. But I 
have still to describe the method he employed for 
removing the heiress who had supplanted him. As 
already stated, I had met with a similar case earlier 
in my career, solving it more by luck than judgment. 
Had it not been for this former experience Paul 
Cursitor might be free to-day, a menace to mankind. 

The diabolical cleverness of the device lay in its 
establishment of an alibi by the same means that 
destroyed direct evidence. Fore-armed with ancient 
knowledge, the first thing I looked for when Miss 
Clare Ryder showed me the boat-house on the night 
when Paul Cursitor followed her was a trace of singeing. 
I found it on the decaying punt, close to the thole- 
pin on the side nearest the landing-stage. 

Miss Chrystal’s murderer had fixed a hair-trigger 
pistol to the thole-pin in such a manner that anyone 
bathing in a line with it would fire the weapon with 
as deadly a precision as though it had been held in 
the hand of the murderer. The difficulty of destroying 
the medium by which the pistol had been lashed in 
position and touched off by the victim herself was 
surmounted by the use of magnesium wire so arranged 
that the flash of the discharge would ignite it, when, 
as all photographers know, the wire would be utterly 
consumed and vanish away, leaving no trace behind. 
The pistol would fall into the water. 
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At least it would have left no trace behind but for 
one little oversight which, strangely enough, was 
present in the crime detected by me a quarter of a 
century ago. The lashing, to achieve its purpose, 
should have been made fast to metal. As it was, the 
seared scar on the wooden thole-pin was an open 
book which explained why Mr. Norman Goldney’s 
pistol was found by Michelmore’s draggers at the 
bottom of the boat-house basin under the punt. 

Precisely the same method was employed by Paul 
Cursitor in his frustrated attempt to destroy Goldney 
and Miss Ryder as they stood before the altar in 
Stoke Rogus church. In this case a pistol was fixed 
inside the vizor of the crusading knight’s effigy in such 
a manner that it would drop into the effigy’s interior. 
The only difference was that in this case the operation 
of pulling the trigger was to have been effected by a 
magnesium wire laid in the path of the officiating 
clergyman as he advanced to the rails. 

To this lamentable lack of originality Paul Cursitor 
owes his present precarious position. If he had devised 
some equally ingenious novelty he might, as. our 
American friends say, have got away with the goods. 
He might have escaped the consequences of his over- 
sight in fixing the wire to wood in his accomplished 
crime, for that in itself was not evidence against him, 
though a most useful clue. His fatal error lay in his 
permitting us to tempt him to a second murder on 
the same lines, thus proving indubitably how the first 
was done. 

“Hoist with his own petard.” It is always William 
Shakespeare who finds the right phrase. 

I do not think that I can shed further light on a 
crime that was unique only in the mixture of cunning 
and callous brutality with whica it was conceived 
and perpetrated. As old as the eternal hills was the 
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sordid money motive that prompted Janet Chrystal’s 
killing. Dating back also into the ages was the vengeful 
hate that moved Paul Cursitor to his happily averted 
plot against Mr. Goldney and Miss Ryder. But the 
scoundrel who fought his last fight for liberty on the 
storm-whipped dyke holds the record, so far as my 
experience goes, for ruthless cruelty and cynical 
selfishness. 

It is not for me to forecast the jury’s verdict. I 
can only offer a humble opinion, and it is that Mr. 
Paul Cursitor doesn’t stand the ghost of a chance of 
saving his neck unless the counsel retained for the 
defence pleads homicidal mania. 

The gentleman learned in the law will certainly 
not be allowed to put in that plea with his client’s 
consent. Paul Cursitor’s vanity, one of the weak spots 
in his armour, will say no to that, and if counsel tries 
it on without his client’s consent there will be what 
the reporters call “‘a scene” in court. 


CHAPTER. XL 
GUILTY! 


ROBABLY a good many of the people who dip 
Pin these memories of mine have either com- 
mitted murder or contemplate doing so. To such 
I would tender the advice not to take things seriously 
till the black’ cap is on the judge’s head. Even at 
that eleventh hour something may happen to knock 
the ugly square of cloth off before the dread decree 
has been pronounced. At the same time it is a great 
mistake to shout till you are out of the wood. 
If you can induce the philosophic mood it is possible 
to derive much simple-hearted amusement from your 
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trial. Funny things are sure to happen, and the 
dock has the advantage of being the best seat in “the 
house.”’ It is better than a stage-box, because instead 
of being tucked away at an oblique angle you front 
the most important actors. The prisoner, of course, 
is not an actor in the final drama. He has got all 
his wheezes off his chest and strutted his little part 
during the eventful days preceding arrest. 

From the dock you get a chance to study the 
temperament of the judge, to speculate whether his 
cough denotes stomach trouble or incipient pneumonia, 
and to assure yourself, if happily it be so, that he 
has enjoyed his breakfast. You can note the petty 
jealousies, however cunningly concealed, prevailing at 
the barristers’ table. Above all you can enjoy the 
squirmings and the twistings of the witnesses for the 
prosecution. I derived the greatest satisfaction from 
watching Uncle Ambrose and Aunt Jane facing the 
cross-examination of Mortimer Colfax. 

I had instructed the famous K.C. not to spare those 
two any pang of shame or remorse which his ingenuity 
could devise. In my last interview with him before 
the trial Colfax promised to observe my wish, incident- 
ally remarking that the line of defence he meant to 
adopt would lend itself to making things hot for my 
relations. He obstinately refused to disclose to me 
the defence he was going to put up, but he asserted 
that he had been at great pains to procure the necessary 
particulars and that he had not abandoned hopes 
of an acquittal. If only the trial was to take place 
in Scotland he would have been confident of obtaining 
a Scottish verdict of “Not Proven.” 

Thus buoyed, it was with curiosity rather than 
despair that I stepped into the railed enclosure to face 
the music in the Assize Court at the county town. 
At once,.as I moved to the front of the dock, my 
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sense of humour found fodder to feed on. The lion 
and the unicorn, emblazoned over the Bench, struck 
me as such comic beasts. The lion’s tail was so badly 
drawn that it ought to have been the unicorn’s horn, 
and vice versa. 

Then the row of faces under that quaint emblem! 
The one in the centre, framed in a bunch of grey 
horsehair, was bilious but not unkindly. The judge 
looked like a man who drank brown sherry with his 
lunch and port with his dinner. Colfax ought to be 
able to guide him whither he listed. The High Sheriff 
was a sporting baronet whom I had often met in the 
‘hunting-field and at my uncle’s table. He had the 
grace to wear a peculiarly hang-dog expression and 
to abstain from looking at me. The Sheriff’s chaplain, 
on the contrary, seemed to gloat over my position, 
and I had to give this fat, loose-lipped cleric stare 
for stare. 

I have no intention of boring my readers with a 
description of the trial. That has been done to death 
already in the columns of the daily and Sunday press, 
most of the evidence consisting of matter that has 
been set down in this book, either as part of my 
personal narrative or in the depositions of Michelmore 
and Zambra. But the work would not be complete 
without embodying the defence raised by my learned 
counsel. 

I cannot sufficiently express my admiration for its 
ingenuity, and I have it on the authority of Colfax 
himself that it very nearly succeeded. A miss is as 
good as a mile, with Jack Ketch waiting round the 
corner, but I have found much compensation in the 
savage blows dealt by my doughty champion against 
Uncle Ambrose and Aunt Jane. 

As he was to call no witnesses on my behalf and 
did not dare put me in the box to speak for myself, 
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Colfax gave the first indication of his strategy during 
his cross-examination of the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. Later, in his powerful address to the jury, he 
made it the special feature. It was no fault of his 
that the bilious old big-wig on the bench, probably 
owing to the brown sherry at lunch, tore the argument 
to tatters in his summing-up. 

There was no false suavity in the method of Colfax, 
K.C. He went straight to the point with sledge- 
hammer directness. 

“Now, Mr. Ambrose Cursitor,’”’ he hectored when 
the Crown counsel sat down after leading my uncle 
through his evidence in chief, “you have admitted 
that Miss Janet Chrystal was your daughter by an 
early marriage kept secret from your family. Who 
was the young lady’s mother?” 

It was delicious to see the old brute squirming. 
“A lady whom I met in London,” he faltered at 
last. 

“Don’t prevaricate, sir!” thundered Colfax. ‘What 
was her name and where exactly in London did you 
make her acquaintance?” 

Then it had to come out. Janet’s mother’s name 
‘was Pettigrew and she had been a barmaid in a Strand 
restaurant. The starchy old humbug had it dragged 
out of him that his advances were repulsed till he 
consented to gratify his passion through the sacred 
gate of matrimony. Mrs. Ambrose Cursitor, installed 
in a villa at Peckham, had only survived her marriage 
for a year, when she died in giving birth to Janet. 
The baby had been handed over to the widow of a 
deceased brother—the Mrs. Pettigrew who had been 
paid by Ambrose to take charge of his daughter and 
had acted as her guardian up to the tragedy at the 
Jake-side. 

“But why all this concealment?” pursued Colfax. 
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“Were you ashamed of your wife or your daughter 
or, possibly, of yourself?” 

“J didn’t want to annoy my sister, who kept house 
for me,” was the halting answer. 

So the fat was in the fire! Aunt Jane again! If 
he hadn’t behaved like a cur to me I could almost 
have had it in my heart to pity the wriggling spectacle 
in the witness-box. I could not picture him after 
this exposure ever riding to the covert-side again 
with his head held high in insolent pride. There 
was, after all, a bond of union between us. We had 
both been hag-ridden by Aunt Jane. 

Aunt Jane herself fared even worse under the cross- 
examination of my ruthless protagonist, and it was 
during her bad quarter-hour that I gained an inkling 
of what Colfax was driving at. He was going to try 
to prove that I had been the victim of a conspiracy 
on the part of my uncle and aunt—that they had 
faked the case against me by providing the evidence 
at Stoke Rogus church. 

And he came very near to doing it. Simon Clapp, 
Sally and Kensit cut such sorry figures as shifty 
witnesses, steeped in self-interest, that the whole 
fabric of the prosecution was in danger of breaking 
down. Colfax got every ounce out of Simon’s betrayal 
of me for the thousand pound reward which he solicited 
after he was sure of me, and out of Sally’s conspiracy 
with her lover to mulct her father of two hundred 
pounds. Even I, watching from the dock the successive 
duels between Colfax and the rascally trio, was almost 
persuaded that they had been bribed by Aunt Jane 
to destroy the nephew whom she hated with all an 
old maid’s rancour for teasing her kitten twenty years 
before. 

It took the full battery of the Crown counsel’s 
eloquence to demolish the impression these three had 
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made on the jury, and to restore the prejudice against 
me which he had created in his opening speech. The 
only real satisfaction I got out of Sally’s cross-examina- 
tion was that she was reduced to tears and was forced 
to confess that she had not schemed against me out 
of devotion to Miss Ryder, whom she hardly knew, 
but because she wished to free Alf Kensit from the 
suspicion fastened on him at the inquest. With the 
previous conviction against him she was afraid that 
he might be charged with the murder. 

And she wasn’t so far out either. As we know 
from the deposition of that ass Michelmore, Kensit 
had loomed largely through the fog that obscured the 
inspector’s mind. Only if Kensit had been arrested 
it would have been as my accomplice, which shows 
what narrow squeaks poor prisoners run from mis- 
carriage of justice. If Kensit had been charged he 
would have had no difficulty in proving his innocence, 
and then they would have had to acquit me. 

It was a disappointment that Norman Goldney and 
Clare were not called to testify. It would have been 
worth the whole bag of tricks to see them properly 
combed out, but of course they had no direct evidence 
to proffer. They had acted throughout as puppets, 
first of Aunt Jane and later of Michelmore and Zambra. 
Colfax made the most of their alliance with my more 
active enemies, dwelling especially on their mad 
excursion into the marsh to protect Sally from me, 
and insinuating that their real design was to perjure 
themselves by falsely swearing that they had found 
me maltreating the girl in her father’s hut. 

My counsel’s cleverness was all of no avail. The 
plea might have succeeded but for Zambra’s devilishly 
lucid reconstruction of the magnesium-ribbon con- 
trivance, backed by a demonstration in court. I 
laughed outright when my tin-plated crusading friend 
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Sir Guy Champneys was introduced, and Zambra 
proceeded to fix up his vizor with the self-firing 
apparatus for dealing “long distance” death. In 
conjunction with Michelmore’s cold description of my 
attempt to discharge Simon Clapp’s swivel-gun into 
Simon Clapp’s hut Zambra’s magnesium evidence put 
the lid on me. 

The jury added insult to injury by not even retiring 
to consider their verdict. They merely put their silly 
heads together in the box and in less than three minutes 


they found me:— 
GUILTY. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE CONDEMNED CELL 


which I sustained just as long as the facts justified 

it. On looking over the sheets for correction I 
find that I have been absolutely accurate as to the 
hour when Fear first dawned in my heart. From the 
moment of my receiving the snap-shot photograph 
of myself in the boat-house my nerve began to go 
and [I lost the grip on myself which, without that 
shock, might have pulled me through in spite of the 
mistake that undid me. 

Mark you, I say that my nerve failed me. Nerve 
is a very different thing from courage. Those who 
have done me the honour to read these pages will 
admit that I kept my courage right up to the verdict 
which to-morrow morning at eight of the clock is to 
wrench my life away. I think that one of the strangest 
attributes of courage is that it can exist in closest 
partnership with fear. In fact the greater the fear 


I BEGAN this plain narrative on a note of bravado, 
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the greater the courage, so long as the latter is the 
dominant partner. 

It was so in my case. I am no braggart, but I 
can affirm that up to a point I was able to hold my 
fear in check. For example, my second pilgrimage 
to Stoke Rogus church and my narrow miss of a big 
score with Simon Clapp’s swivel-gun. There was no 
coward’s work there. 

But with the snapping of tension with the pro- 
nouncement of my doom, and with the clang of the 
iron door which frowns upon me as I write, courage 
took wings and flew away. Three weeks in the con- 
demned cell have made me an abject poltroon. I 
might say a grovelling poltroon, for when the kind 
warder brings me the meals which I hardly touch I 
feel inclined to lie down and lick his boots, begging 
for the boon which it is not in his power to grant— 
the life which I am to lose to-morrow. 

And now I am more than a coward—I am very 
nearly a madman. The sound of hammering in the 
courtyard of the prison is driving me mad. The 
horrid engine, which the reporters who have made 
so much “‘copy” out of me would describe as being 
about to launch me into eternity is being erected. 
If only I could be philosophical. Eternity cannot 
hold terrors more deadly than the vindictive spite of 
Aunt Jane or the meshes of Zambra’s ruthlessly spread 
net. 

The sounds wafted through the iron-barred window 
mean. that I have but a few short hours to live before 
I pass for the last time out into the sunlight, there 
to be hanged by the neck till I am dead. 

Yes, I am terribly afraid—not of the pains and 
penalties to be exacted in a shadowy and problematical 
“hereafter”? in which I do not believe, but of the 
physical discomfort and indignity to which I shall be 
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subjected. The idea of being handled by a common 
fellow who will place a rope round my neck after 
trussing me up like a fowl for the spit is revolting. 
I have always been so particular about my collars 
and ties. I understand, too, that the same common 
fellow will push me onto a trap-door through which I 
shall drop violently to the destruction of my spinal 
cord. If I had killed Janet Chrystal with such crude 
brutality I would admit that I deserved all this, but 
by comparison my method was humane and merciful. 
If only I had been permitted to apply it to Norman 
Goldney and my beautiful Clare they would have 
nothing to complain about and I could have faced 
to-morrow’s function with composure. 

It is the sense of failure that daunts me, more than 
that dreadful hammering on the gallows in the yard. 
IT am a brave man and very proud. I hate defeat by 
the devices of hired spies such as Michelmore and 
Zambra, It is moral degradation, from which my 
one consolation is that I shall not have to suffer for 
long. 

My hand shakes so that I can hardly guide my pen. 
This is a nuisance, because I am expecting a visit 
from Mortimer Colfax, K.C., and I am keeping my 
screed open till he has been and gone. He is coming 
to collect the manuscript which, by arrangement, is 
the fee for his abortive services, and I may want to 
add something to it at our final interview. 

I hear steps on the stone floor of the corridor. In 
all probability it is my learned counsel seeking his 
reward. 


After all there is nothing to add to my script as 
the result of Colfax’s visit. He is on the point of 
departure with his emolument, and I have reason to 
believe from his cynical smile as he flipped over the 
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pages that he is well satisfied with the prospect of 
“quick sales and no returns.” 

The only point which perhaps I had better set 
down as possibly enhancing the interest is that he 
professed his ability to have saved me if he had taken 
a certain course. 

“And what might that have been?” I asked, 
guessing the answer. 

‘“‘A plea of insanity.”” It came pat to his tongue. 

‘Then why on earth didn’t you plead it?” I rejoined. 

He cocked his head on one side like a wise old bird, 
considering me before he ventured on speech. 

“T did not plead insanity, my dear Cursitor,” he 
said at last, ““because if I had gained an acquittal 
by that means you would never have been allowed 
to place on paper these absorbing experiences of yours. 
The privileges of a condemned cell in a gaol are not 
accorded in a criminal lunatic asylum, you know. I 
. Should have had to whistle for the fee which this 
book will most assuredly furnish. And now good-bye 
to you, my client. If I stood in your shoes I should 
infinitely prefer the place you are going to to-morrow 
as a permanent domicile to Broadmoor or one of the 
kindred institutions.” 


POSTSCRIPT BY MORTIMER COLFAX, K.C. 


In justice to my reputation as an advocate I append 
this brief explanation. In no sense is it an apology. 
My insinuation that Paul Cursitor was mad was a 
last desperate effort to save him from the gallows. 
It had been carefully thought out after a profound 
study of the psychology of the man, which told me 
that vanity was his leading characteristic. 

I did not believe, and never had believed, that he 
was insane, but I hoped by this blow to his self-esteem, 
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through hinting that he was irresponsible, to goad 
him into a personal assault upon me. There was at 
least a chance that he might indulge his resentment 
to that extent, in which event it was just possible 
that I could have procured a reprieve with a view 
to an inquiry into his mental condition. And the 
records of prisoners executed after the granting of a 
reprieve are few and far between. 

But my well-meant scheme fell flat. For a second 
I thought that Cursitor was going to rush me, and 
I wondered if I could call in the warders before he 
had battered out my brains against the stone walls. 
The impulse, paroxysm, or whatever you like to call 
it, pdssed and I bowed myself out of the cell with 
the deference due to a master in crime. The poor 
devil, in the concluding words of his narrative, has 
probably diagnosed himself correctly. Three weeks 
of solitary confinement had sapped his nerve and he 
was powerless to give rein to his primitive instinct. _ 

No, Paul Cursitor wasn’t mad. Like most of the 
rest of us he was only wicked. 


THE END 
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What this story ts about 


GREED 
» URDER will out” is a true 


enough saying even when clever 
criminals like Paul Cursitor furnish 
themselves with what they consider 
an unbreakable alibi. 

Paul decides that he must either 
marry or kill Janet Chrystal, who 
stands between him and his uncle’s 
fortune. janet will have none of 
him, so he shoots her while she is 
bathing in a lake. 

Paul goes off to Scotland, so 
arranging things that suspicion falls 
on his rival. 

But if there are clever criminals, 
there are clever detectives, too, and 
despite ail Paul’s ingenuity, his 
villainy is discovered. 

Paul tells his own story, in fuidl- 
ment of a promise he has made to 
his counsel. 


